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SUCCESS AND 1 ‘FAILURE. 


BY W. E. EB. LECKY, s 


AuTHOR OF “ HisTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS,” ETC. 


He found his work, but far behind 

Lay something that he could mot find: 
Deep springs of passion that can make 
A life sublime for others’ sake, 

And lend to work the living glow 

That saints and bards and heroes know. 
The power lay there—unfolded power— 
A bud that never bloomed a flower. 

For half beliefs and jaded moods 

Of worldlings, critics, cynics, prudes, 
Lay round his path and dimmed and chilled: 
Illusions passed; high hopes were killed; 
But Duty lived. He sought not far 

The “ might be” in the things that are: 
His ear caught no celestial strain; 

He dreamed of no millennial reign. 
Brave, true, unhoping, calm, austere, 
He labored in a narrow sphere, 

And found in work his spirit needs— 
The last, if not the best, of creeds. 


LoNDON, ENGL AND. 


THE END OF ' THE SUMMER. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


THE birds laugh loud and long together 
When Fashion’s followers speed away, 
At the first cool breath of autumn weather. 
Why, this is the time, cry the birds, to stay! 
When the deep calm sea and the deep sky over 
Both look their passion through sun-kissed space, 
As a blue-eyed maid and her blue-eyed lover 
Might each gaze into the other’s face. 











Oh, this is the time when careful spying 
Discovers the secrets Nature knows. 
You find when the butterflies plan for flying 
(Before. the thrush or the blackbird goes), 
You see some day by the water’s edges, 
A brilliant border of red and black; 
And then off over the hills and hedges 
It flutters away on the summer’s track. | 


The shy little sumacs, in lonely places, 
Bowed all summer with dust and heat, 
Like clean-clad children with rain-washed faces, 
Are dressed in scarlet from head to feet. 
And never a flower had the boastful summer 
In all the blossoms that decked her sod, 
So royal hued as that later comer 
The purple chum of the goldenrod. 


Some chill gray dawn you note with grieving 
That the King of Autumn is on his way. 

You see with a sorrowful:slow believing 
How the wanton woods have gone astray. 

They wear the stain of bold caresses 
Of riotous revels with old King Frost; 

They dazzle all eyes with their gorgeous dresses, 
Nor care that their green young leaves are lost. 


A wet wind blows from the East one morning, 
The wood’s gay garments look draggled out. 
You hear a sound and your heart takes warning— 
The birds are planning their winter route. 
They wheel and settle and scold and wrangle, 
Their tempers are ruffled, their voices loud; 
Then whirr—and away in a feathered tangle 
To fade in the south like a passing cloud. 
Enwoi. 
A songless wood stripped bare of glory— 
A sodden moor that is black and brown; 
The year has finished its last love story— 


Oh let us away to the gay bright town. 
New Yor«K Crry. x 





> - 
SONNET. 
BY CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY. 

I HEARD a sermon just this afternoon, 
Wherein one spake full loftily of man— 
The creature made by God’s almighty plan, 

Out of God’s Self create, and very soon 

In God’s great Self again to find his boon— 
The great All-oue restored as he began. 
Life here, the preacher said, is but a span— 

Betwixt eternal skies a gay festoon. 


Tis philosophical perhaps, I said; 
Yet ’tis so strange—this preacher’s fine-spun thought. 
No doubt ’tis beautiful—’tis richly wrought — 
But why so grimly dark, alas! so dead? 
O Savior Christ, he spake not once of Thee, 
Our Light, our Life throughout eternity! 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
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THE BRIDGE OF REDEMPTION. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





As over yonder superb East River. Bridge thousands of 
my lyn neighbors pass every evening to their 
homes, so over the Gospel Bridge of Redemption myriads 
of souls have passed into better lives, and to their home 
in Heaven. It is the costliest structure in the universe, 
for in bringing many sons unto glory, the Author of our 
salvation was made perfect through sufferings. ‘‘ For 
Christ hath once suffered for sins—the just for the unjust 
—that he might bring us to God.” Whether man got his 
depravity from the apes, or whether he got it from his 
forefather Adam's fall into sin, it is an undisputed truth 
that he is far away from God. He had sunk so far that 
he could not get back if he would, and would not come 
back if he could. 

The supreme object of Christ’s atonement was to bring 
us to God—to bring us to a right idea of God’s justice and 
love—to bring us out of enmity into reconciliation with 
God—to bring us out of selfishness and ungodliness into 
obedience and loving fellowship with our Heavenly 
Father. This is the glorious design of Calvary’s Cross. 
Christ’s redeeming love reared the bridge; Christ attracts 
us toward God by the beauty of his example; Christ lifts 
us by the converting power of his Spirit into a new life; 
Christ leads by the light of his Word and guiding grace; 
and the combined result of all this loving and lifting and 
leading is that a countless army of sinners are brought 
back to God.* Oh, adorable Savior! when we think of 
the depths of thy humiliation, and the bitterness of thine 
agonies in the garden and on thé cross, we are amazed at 
the length and breadth and hight of thy atoning love. 
But when we shall behold thee on thy throne—all thy 
victories complete—and all thy blood-bought fiock 
brought home to God; when we hear the swelling ** Hal- 
lelujahs” that shall make Heaven ring with rapture, then 
we shall realize that it was for the joy set before thee, 
thou didst endure the cross, to bring many sons to glory. 

This process of bringing sinful and sorrowful man back 

to God is the very core of the Gospel. When the omnip- 
otent Jesus undertakes it, he makes .the process very 
thorough. We hear much din and discussion about the 
marvels of ‘‘evolution”; but none of the philosophers 
who mock at the Gospel have discovered how to evolve a 
good man out of a depraved one. Much stress is laid 
upon ‘‘culture”; but culture cannot turn a thorn-bush 
into a grape-vine. It can strengthen mind and refine 
manners; it cannot renovate a godless heart. Another 
school, with philanthropic intent, strikes somewhat deeper 
and aims at the reformation of human nature. But it 
has been pithily said that ‘‘reformation affects forms, not 
substance.” It puts old materials into better shapes, but 
provides no new ones. It is not reformation that sinful 
human nature needs, but regeneration. That goes to the 
roots of things. That means the extirpation of the old 
principles of action and the implanting of new principles. 
It means—not a new form, but a new life. ‘ Ye must be 
born again” was Christ’s prescription to the man who 
wanted to enter the kingdom of God. Christ came to 
bring the infinitely precious boon of a new life for this 
world and the next. ‘‘ Whoever is in Christ is a new 
creature.” Men are away from God, in the dark; Jesus 
came to light them back to him. Men are away from 
God, in the cold; Jesus came to lead them into the sun- 
shine of God’s countenance. Men are away from God, in 
guilt, and under condemnation; Jesus came to secure a 
full pardon to every penitent soul who is ready to come 
back to the Father by him. ‘‘I am the way; I am the 
truth; I am the life; no man cometh to the Father but by 
Me.” Thecore of the Bible is Christianity; and Chris- 
tianity means CHRIST. 

** What shall I preach during this coming year?’ Such 
is the inquiry of a young minister who is laying out his 
work for the season before him. To him, and to all 
others I would reply, Preach to sinful souls before your 
pulpit redemption by the Cross of Christ and regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit; preach it tenderly and fervently, but 
without defalcation or discount. Do not waste a 
moment in defending your Bible. God will take care of 
his own Word, if you only take care to preach it. Stand 
by that bridge of Redemption which divine love has 





| reared, and exhort every man to hasten back by it to 
| God. Pay no heed to the noisy challenge of the skeptics. 


holier life, and onward into Heaven, there is no need that 
you or I should be continually digging wp the piles to see 
whether they are sound or whether they are rotten. 
‘** Praise the bridge that carries yon safe over”’—and 
brings you to God! Jesus Christ came into this werld to 
bring men to God; and your chief business, my brother, ° 
is to lead every one you can reach, to Jesus Christ. 
Preach Him! 

And now let every reader of this article raise the ques- 
tion honestly to himself—or herself—Have I through faith 
in Jesus Christ been brought to God? Have I decisively 
broken from my old self and my old sins, and crossed 
that bridge which atoning love has built? Have I been 
born again? Am I a new creature? Do I make God’s 
will my will, and God’s Word my daily law of conduct? 
Am I growing into the sweet temper of Christ, and in 
love for my fellow-creatures, and in purity of heart, and 
in that holiness without which no man shall see the Lord? 
Do all men take knowledge of me that I am on God’s side 
—striving to keep his commandments and to glorify him 
by my lips and by my life, my purse and my time, my , 
votes and my influence? Am I living so as to attract 
other people to the Master whom I serve, and doing my 
utmost to lead precious souls to the Lord Jesus Christ? 

These are vital questions which every one who professes 
and calls himself a Christian may put squarely to his own 
conscience. He who is commencing his work afresh in 
his church, his Sunday-school, his business, his home or 
elsewhere would do well to make sure of his own position 
toward Ged, ‘* Examine yourselves” is one of the plain- 
est of Bible injunctions. Brethren, I know well the tre- 
mendously strong currents there are to sweep us away 
from God and carry us back to the dominion of this sin- 
ful world. Those currents sweep into a minister’s study 
as well as into your stores.and shops, and counting-rooms 
and homes. He who led us upon bridge of redeem- 
ing love alone can keep us from g drawn back, or 
driven back; he only can keep our feet from falling and 
our souls from death. In the Christian life, standing 
still is impossible. Pushing onward is the only way to 
prevent going backward; and he who strives the most 
unselfishly to bring others to Christ, will get nearest to 
Christ himself. 

Perhaps this article may fall under the eye of some one 
who is yet consciously far away from God. You are not 
satisfied with yourself, and your conscience condemns 
you. The Bible is to you a true book, and that Bible tells 
you that unless you are converted you never can see God; 
and that if you refuse Christ, you choose death. Thereis 
an impassable chasm between you and God which you 
can only cross by that bridge of redeeming grace which 
Christ has thrown across it. Repentance means quitting 
your old sins, and faith means setting your foot on that 
bridge. With an outstretched hand Jesus stands waiting 
to help you, to lead you and to guide you into a new life, 
a stronger, sweeter, purer, holier and happier life. He 
will bring you back to God. He stands ready to wel- 
come you—not to a selfish religion which cares only to 
save your own soul, and not to an easy trip to Heaven in 
a palace car—but to a noble unselfish manhood or woman- 
hood patterned after Christ in this world, and in the next 
world a life everlasting. -To stay where you are means 
perdition! The first step you take toward Christ is the 
first step toward Heaven! At the Day of Judgment it 
will probably appear that nearly every one’s eternity has 
hinged on < decision of some single moment. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


> 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE EAST. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE American papers which come to us have, of late, 
been full of strange and startling news from the East. 
Both telegrams and editorials have given us information 
which was as new to us as to American readers. No 
doubt the sudden change of Ministry last week will fur- 
nish materlal for still more sensational articles. 

Meanwhile we are enjoying the delightful weather on 
the Bosporus—illiminating the city in honor of the Sul- 
tan’s accession, attending to our ordinary business, with- 
out any idea of the critical position in which we are said 
to be standing. It is possible that we are not altogether 
unlike the people of ancient Pompeii, on the slopes of 
Vesuvius; but it is certain that thus far there have been 
no extraordinary noises or earthquakes to warn us of 








| When the bridge of redeeming grace has carried millions 
upon millions of sinful humanity over into a purer and 


any iramediate danger, No new **« juestions”” have come 
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threatening, always annoying, but not more pressing 
than usual, 

The change of Ministry last week was simply an 
episode in the existing system of personal government. 
We do not live in the old times when some great states- 
man like Reshid or Fuad Pasha ruled the Empire as 
Grand Vizier, The whole administration is now in the 
hands of the Sultan himself, and his ministers are simply 
his clerks—useful in their way—able to do a great deal in 
the way of obstruction and something in carrying out 
the ideas of their master, but having no real authority. 
A change in the Ministry does not mean a change of pol- 
icy. It means simply a change of servants. That 
France and Russia had a hand in it cannot be denied; but 
in the eyes of the Sultan it was very much as tho a friend 
had called at my house and had complained that the ser- 
vant who opened the door had insulted him. I might 
dismiss the servant to please my friend, but it would not 
follow from this that I should be any more inclined to 
give him a thousand dollars than I was before. The 
Grand Vizier has been dismissed; but it does not follow 
that the Sultan is ready to join a Franco-Russian alli- 
ance. 

The key to Eastern politics just now is to be found in 
the diplomatic conflict which is raging here between the 
Triple Alliance and England on one side and Russia with 
France on the other. It isnot new. It has been going 
on for years; but it has been carried on with new vigor 
since the renewal of the Triple Alliance and the visit of 
the French fleet to Russia. 

In case of war the alliance of the Sultan with his 400,000 
soldiers might decide the fate of Europe, and both parties 
are equally anxious to secure it. Neither has done so; 
and it is now pretty well understood that he is wise 
enough to avoid a formal alliance with either party. It is 
now the special object of Russia and France to induce 
him to pledge himself to neutrality. He would be only 
too glad to be neutral in case of a European war. He 
would have nothing to gain and everything to lose in 
such a conflict. 

But thus far he has been shrewd enough to see that a 
pledge of neutrality given now to Russia: and France 
would practically put an end to his neutrality, and make 
him the ally of his mortal enemy. There is now a pow- 
erful Russian fleet in the Black Sea, and in 
war the very first steps would inevitably be to send this 
fleet to Constantinople to ‘defend the neutrality of the 
Sultan.” He can see this as well as any one else, and he 
wants no such aid. My opinion is that he will resist all 
pressure and keep a free hand; but he is in a difficult po- 
sition. France and Russia have neglected nothing which 
could touch either his hopes or his fears. They offer to 
drive England out of Egypt,to pacify Crete and Armenian, 
and generally%to protect the Empire—and they threaten 
all sorts of troubles if he refuses; but he is not a child to 


case of 


mistake a wolf for his grandmother. 

Still it is probable that this conflict will go on, and we 
shall continue to hear rumors of disturbances and dan- 
gers of all kinds; for these are only means used to force 
the hand of the Sultan and make him commit himself to 
one side or the other. ' 

(As Americans we must hope that there will be no Eu- 
ropean war; and if, unhappily, it comes, we must hope 
that Russia will gain no such advantage as will eyable 
her to destroy the rising states of Southeastern Europe. 
Consequently we must sympathize with the desire of the 
Sultan to keep clear of any kind of an alliance with Rus- 
sia which would not only endanger Constantinople but 
also the freedom of millions of Christians who are now 
enjoying the advantages of self-government in Greece, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Rdmania and Montenegro. 

The creation of these States has been a just and legiti- 
mate settlement of the Eastern question thus far; for it 
has secured the territory cut off from the Ottoman Em- 
pire to the people inhabiting it, and it is a disgrace to our 
civilization that they should be continually threatened 
and kept in fear by the unbridled ambition of Russia, 
which is, more than Turkey, the country of the op- 
pressed; and it is a heavy strain upon our sympathy with 
Republican France to see her people going into wild en- 
thusiasm over an alliance with despotic Russia, and her 
ambassador at Constantinople acting as the humble ser- 
vant of Mr. Nelidoff in his efforts to destroy the States of 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

Fortunately for these States their overthrow and 
absorption by Russia could not be tolerated by England or 
by Austria, Germany and Italy; for Russia, in pos- 
session of Constantinople and extended to the Adriatic, 
would dominate all Europe and put an end to its liberties; 
and so we have the Triple Alliance supported by England 
for their defense. It is fortunate for these new States, 
but it makes Russia a curse to Europe and the world, as 
her ambition for more territory has made Europe an 
armed camp. And now, when her people are starving by 
tae million, Russia herself is spending more than ever in 
preparations for war. 

I can see how any man must sympathize with the Rus- 
sian people, and I know that educated Russian ladies and 
gentlemen are delightful acquaintances; but it is beyond 
my comprehension how any enlightened American can 

- sympathize with the Russian Government. 
Of all the new States in the East, Greece, the oldest of 
them, is now in the most trying position, Tt has suffered 











most from Russian intrigues, and its people are always 
ready to mistake their hopes for realities, and to over- 
estimate their power and influence in the world. The 
country is now in danger of absolute bankruptcy. It has 
expended money too rapidly for internal improvements; 
but most of all it has spent enormous sums on prepara- 
tions for war—including a powerful fleet. No one, in or 
out of Greece, has much confidence in the existing ad- 
ministration. Individuals, if not the Government. have 
fomented troubles in Crete, hoping for the support of 
France and Russia. There is a chronic, feverish excite- 
ment in regard to Macedonia, and the situation at Affens 
is very critical. 

’ Still these difficulties are only temporary, Greece is 
destined to be—in time—a rich, strong and prosperous 
State, if Russia does not come any nearer toher. Her 
mistakes have been those of a young and growing State, 
which can be pardoned, and her progress has been re- 
markable. Athens is now one of the most attractive 
cities in the East. 

In Montenegro there is now more peace and quiet than 
there has been for four hundred years, and her enlight- 
ened Prince is doing all he can to educate and civilize his 
people. He is just now sending two young Montenegrins 
to be educated in Robert College. He sends others to 
different schools in Europe. It is to be hoped that civili- 
zation will not destroy the noble qualities which have so 
long distinguished this race. 

Servia has the misfortune to be the battle ground of 
Russian and Austrian political intrigue; and altho there 
is progress there, it is not what it would be if the people 
were left to work out their own destiny. 

Rdmania is in a somewhat similar position; but she has 
had the good fortune, as Servia has not, to have a wise 
and able King and Queen, and under their guidance there 
has been wonderful progress. More exposed to Russian 
invasion than any other of these States, her people have 
come to value their independence more and more every 
year. Accustomed for more than a century to look upon 
annexation to Russia as their manifest destiny, they are 
now ready to fight for their liberty and resist annexation 
to the last. The chief weakness of Rimania is the lack 
of a moral element in the character of the people. It is 
a very mixed population, belonging to the Eastern Church 
and religious in its way, but not moral. The upper 
classes are specially corrupt, and even the good example 
of the King and Queen seems to have had little influence 
uy on them. 

Bulgaria undoubtedly stands first among all these 
States in the rapidity with’ which she has risen from an 
unknown and oppressed province of the Turkish Empire 
to an independent position of the first importance in 
Europe. If any one, twenty years ago, had seriously 
predicted such a future for Bulgaria he would have been 
looked upon as a fool. Of course the importance of Bul- 
garia is due in great measure to her geographical posi- 
tion; but this would not have made them a nation if they 
had not as a people proved themselves worthy of it. 
They have developed a capacity for self-government and 
progress in civilization which astonishes the world; and 
their management of their most difficult and complicated 
foreign relations has now the unstinted praise of the 
greatest statesmen in Europe. 

All of these States owe their independence iti some 
measure to Russia, and yet Russia is now their common 
enemy. I do not think that this is the fault of these 
States, or that they are to be charged with ingratitude. It 
is the fault of Russia herself. No doubt the people of 
Russia fought for the deliverance of their Christian 
brethren in Turkey with generous feeling, and this fact 
is still fully appreciated in these States. They are grate- 
ful for it, but the Russian Government has never con- 
cealed from them the fact that it had no such unselfish 
motives. They have been told again and again in the 
most brutal manner by Russian officials that in these 
wars Russia sought her own interest and not theirs; that 
their destiny was not freedom but absorption into the 

Russian Empire. We cannot blame them for being now 
hostile to Russia. They would much rather be friendly 
to the Government as they are to the people; but Russia 
herself makes it impossible. 


—_—__—__ > —_—_—__ 
CASKS OF THE DANAIDS. 
BY CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 


THERE seems to be quite a recrudescence lately of con- 
troversy against the Roman Catholics. Most of it, at 
least here in the East, is as ‘‘utterly loveless,” as Arch- 
bishop Trench says that the Protestant controversy was 
in Germany in the end of the sixteenth century and be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century; this utter loveless- 


ness being the last of the three causes to 
which he _ attributes the Thirty Years’ war, 


which cost Germany more than half her population. 
And its intelligence, for the most part, is on a par with 
its charity. But even when it is neither unintelligent nor 
uncharitable, it is often curiously inapplicable to any 
practical use. For instance, the late Dr. Littledale has 
left behind a work the arguments of which are designed 
to prove that, whereas we all suppose the Papacy to be 
an extant and formidable power, it really ceased to exist 
several centuries ago. This paradoxical jeu desprit 
proves most irrefragably that if the Papacy makes any 
claim of having kept the very letter of the canons, it will 











he refuted and will have to acknowledge, with repentent 
sighs, that it does not exist. And as there can be no pa- 
pists without a Pope, it appears that, canonically speak- 
ing, those that we are accustomed, with such virtuous 
virulence, to jab with the stilettos of mingled malice and 
ignorance, are not Roman Catholics at all, but became 
sound Protestants by the operation of ecclesiastical law, 
somewhere about the time that Luther was shedding his 
milk-teeth. They are proved pat tobe “Reformers before 
the Reformation.” "What a happy issue; if we can dem- 
onstrate an uncomfortable reality out of very being, and 
render superfluous all attemps to prove the Catholics 
Buddhists by proving them Protestants of older date than 
ourselves! 

If anybody can perform this feat, it would be an Irish- 
man, like Dr. Littledale; for the Irish have been facile 
principes in logic from before the days of Scotus Erigena 
to this present year of grace. But it is to be feared that 
Littledale’s logic will no more annihilate the Papacy than 
Hegel's Idea ean develop the universe. Institutions, 
ecclesiastical and civil, have a most uncomfortable and 
obstinate way of continuing to live with logic, without. 
logic, and across the grain of logic. During the Rebellion 
we had it, I don’t know how many times, proved con- 
vincingly to us that if we did this or that thing to save 
the Nation, it would have no legal force or effect, and, 
therefore, the Nation would not be saved. The apostolic 
succession, so to speak, would be broken; and we should 
be walking in a vain show and disquieting ourselves in 
vain if we continued to suppose that we were actually 
discharging actual functions of an actual government. 
Yet here the Nation is, as large as life, and larger, fatter 
and saucier than ever. It seems to have thriven wonder- 
fully under the operation of being argued out of ex- 
istence. But alas, the Papacy seems to be thriving under 
it too. It may be that Alexander VI was too much for it 
(he might well have been!), and that we have before us 
nothing but a ghost and specter. And as Hobbes says, 
that the authentic and original Papacy was itself the 
ghost of the Roman Empire, “sitting crowned upon the 
grave thereof,” it should seem that we now have to deal 
with the remarkable entity, or nonentity, the ghost of a 
ghost. But what an extraordinarily plump and solid 
phantasm this ghost of the second power appears to be. 
It has succeeded in imposing itself on the Roman Catho- 
lic world as meeting all its requirements in the way of a 
Papacy, and on the world at large as something worth 
any amount of bullying, wheedling, flattering or black- 
guarding, as the fit may be; all of these modes of pro- 
cedure being somewhat unusual in the case of a ghost, 
especially of a double distilled ghost. 

Where logic and reality are so queerly at variance, it 
will hardly be reality that will go to the wall. It was 
not by syllogisms that the Papacy began to live, and it is 
hardly by syllogisms that it will die. It has used Aris- 
totle greatly, but it did not proceed out of Aristotle, but 
out of Rome. If,as Mr. Freeman says, the world, which 
was long a Romeless world, then long a Roman world, is 
now gradually becoming a Romeless world again, the 
Papacy is likely to exhale and evaporate in the process. 
It will yield, not to the force of argument, but to the 
force of history. The great idea by which it has been 
upheld, namely, that there should bea focal center of the 
Universal Church, can re-incorporate itself in other forms, 
and transfer itself into other races. But that Italian em- 
bodiment of this idea which we call the Papacy very 
nearly expired under a seventy years’ detachment from 
the soil of Italy, and would hardly long survive a perma- 
nent detachment. Meanwhile all attempts to argue that 
it has no logical right to be are likely to call for as fre- 
quent repetition, and be attended with as little profit, as 
the subterranean labors of the Danaids. 

Still, if we can neither persuade nor pelt the Pope into 
non-existence, there is some comfort in proving that, if a 
reality, he is a very unreasonable one, and ought to be 
deeply ashamed of himself, not merely for behaving as 
he does, but for behaving at all, for being here to behave. 
But I am greatly afraid that Dr. Littledale cannot afford 
us this satisfaction. It is hard to say for whom his argu- 
ment is meant; if for Protestants, it is quite superfluous. 
We have not withdrawn from the Papacy because it has 
entangled itself in the canons, but because we believe we 
can do Christ's will better without it, and because we be- 
lieve that, whatever rights it may ever have had, being 
historical, they will wax and wane with time and place, 
like those of the Episcopate or Presbyterate, or even of 
that institute dear and terrible to New England hearts, 
the Diaconate. We believe that all these things are ven- 
erable when the Holy Ghost is in them, and become 
laughable or odious when the Holy Ghost has gone out of 
them. Does Dr. Littledale mean his argument for Roman 
Catholics? Much thanks they are likely to give him for 
his endeavor to pull down the roof over their heads—an 
unsuccessful endeavor at that. Is it to stop his fellow 
Puseyists, or Ritualists, or Anglo-Catholics, or whatever 
they may be called, from going where they may enjoy 
the strong wine of sacerdotalism poured out without 
mixture? But this tendency divides into two schools— 
one that has not the faintest thought of making any such 
journey, and the other that can never be restrained. from 
finding its proper center by all the syllogistic cobwebs 
ever spun by all the Hibernians that ever went to Sala- 
manca—or stayed away from it. So that, if we are to 
enjoy Dr. Littledale’s arguments. it should seem that we 
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can only do it as we do Bourdon’s Algebra, in the field of 
pure intellect. And here, unfortunately, it breaks down 
fatally. 

It is curious, but Dr. Littledale seems to have over- 
looked the keystone of the whole argument. He has 
proved enough to be very embarassing to Catholic divines 
if they are troubled with the cacoethes disputandi. They 
naturally don’t like to own that their central institute 
has only survived by violating the canons from a to 
izzard. But if worst comes to worst, they have an im- 
pregnable citadel into which to retreat. It is this simple 
statement : The Papacy did not derive its being from the 
canons, but from the immediate and irrevocable institu- 
tion of Christ. The canons are of merely ecclesiastical 
right ; the Papacy is of divine right. If, therefore, any 
canon, or all the canons, come in conflict with the exist- 
ence of the Papacy, they lose force just so far, let their 
provisions be as stringent, and their language as severe, 
as all the popes and councils together could make it. 
The Church can enact laws concerning anything which 
Christ has put into her hands. But as no enactment of 
hers can give a simple presbyter power to ordain to the 
priesthood, or take away this power from a deposed 
bishop, or annul the transubstantiation effected by a 
degzaded priest, or deprive any human being possessed 
of reason of the power to administer a valid baptism, so 
no enactment of hers can ever be of force to cause a 
determination of the Papacy. We, as Americans, ought 
to know this principle. A statute of New York is of force 
so far as it does not contradict the Constitution of New 
York, and no farther. The Constitution of New York is 
of force so far as it does not contradict a warranted 
statute of the United States, and no farther. <A federal 
statute is of force so far as it does not contradict the 
Constitution of the United States, and no farther. And 
the Constitution of the United States is of force so far as 
it does not contradict the law of the Most High, and no 
farther. Ultramontanism is not the doctrine that Church 
and Pope can annul the jus divinum, but that the Pope 
can do anything that does not contradict the jus divinum. 
That there should be a Pope, according to it, is of divine 
right. That the Pope should be chosen in this way or 
that, should comply with this or that canon, is not of 
divine right. These enactments are in full force when 
the Church would nof thereby lose the Papacy. So far 
as this result would follow from their application, they 
lose all effect and are as if they had never been passed. 
The most imperious language of twenty councils can 
never carry a disciplinary canon so high as to invalidate 
an ordinance of Christ, as Ultramontanism holds the 
Papacy to be. And out of this leaky bottom runs away 
the whole force and potency of Dr. Littledale’s book, 
leaving behind sediment enough to be very disagreeable 
and embarrassing to Roman Catholic divines, but not at 
all enough to choke to death the Pope or the Papacy. 

For a book, also by a Protestant Irishman, exactly the 
opposite to this whimsical unpracticality of Littledale’s, 
see Professor Salmon’s refutation of every form of the 
infallibility of the Church, 

ANDOVER, MASS, 
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A SMALL MATTER CONCERNING SHELLEY. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


THERE is a bit of wreckage on the writer’s desk which 
has a large historical interest, but practically no history, 
over which any specialist may have as much fun. as falls 
to the lot of comparative mythologists. It was picked up 
on Fleet Street four or five years ago for a shilling. Ac- 
cording to its own baptismal register, it is simply the 
third edition of the ‘‘ Post Chaise Companion, or, Trav- 
eler’s Directory through Ireland,” a gossiping straggler 
trom the ancestral days when traveling was yet an ad- 
venture and a distinction. The date of publication is ab- 
sent, but the place of the deed is Dublin; and the chapter 
describing the capital contains a reference to old Or- 
mond Bridge, ‘* destroyed by the great floods last Decem- 
her.” The great floods rose at the close of 1802; which 
fixes the advent of the book some time in 1803. 

To-day, in a sober jerkin of black and tan, and aus- 
terely labeled *‘ Directory,” it has a commonplace, robust 
aspect, little provocative of 

* Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles,” 
smiles especially. The young hands into which it fell 
about 1885, grieved to behold such a relic in a livery of 
soot and rags, succumbed to a mood of shortsighted char- 
ity, and had it rebound. There are arguments even 
against benefits, which it needs not a devil’s advocate to 
find. Vasa pura ad rem divinam does not do for a 
maxim in all cases. Clearly what one longs for who 
handles these pages is the aboriginal edge ‘‘ bethumbed 
horribly,” or the nibbled leathern cover which was once 
in a great poet’s lap. For the ‘‘ Post Chaise Companion” 
hath her bygone honors, her certificated intimacy with 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. His autograph, loose and flowing, 


to belie his elegant boast to an illiberal old monster, 
one Mr. Hitchener: ‘“Sir, my moral character is unim- 
peached and unimpeachable!”—this was the Shelley 
whom for three weeks our ‘‘ Post Chaise Companion” 
knew and served. 
He was not famous then. Next to nothing has been re- 
corded of him at that time and in that place, and the 
quiet interval in his vexed life is like a foam-ball which 
has somehow got away from the sweep and turmoil of 
the current. Collateral information is all we can gather, 
and it comes from the ingenious Mr. Hogg; other biog, 
raphers are silent. No letters nor manuscripts of the ex- 
act date are to be found in the two great English libraries, 
even after hard search. If the ‘‘ Post Chaise Companion” 
could but speak (for it knows, and obstinate as Memnon 
at noonday, chooses to be dumb) we should have one of 
the prettiest comedies inthe world. Before we produce 
the brief and ask a hearing, let us state the case, such as 
itis. The eighty-seven-year-old book has its own distine- 
tive accents concerning the river Liffey ‘“‘ which disem- 
bogues itself into the ocean,” and the ‘ magnificent re- 
main” of the Kilkenny Black Abbey, where ‘“ the windows 
are exquisitively curious,” and the weird fish Goaske of 
Lough Erne, spelled with a capital letter, like any Eastern 
emperor; and the lordly estates, ‘‘ margining” roads and 
lakes, and since blown into air like last year’s dust. But 
its accidental glory, above the rhetoric, and the travel- 
er’s dictionary, and even the entire new set of plates, may 
be summed up in the writing on the fly-leaf, and on two 
pieces of paper, undoubtedly of the period of the Regency, 
which, when the book was bought, tho they are now 
detached, were found lightly pasted between chapters. 
There are here and there, through the book, some pencil 
marks of uncertain origin, and on page 359 is a bold mod- 
ern copy of the autograph signature. Let us transcribe 
the three pieces of writing, precisely and in due order, 
setting out with the title-page, which, if it be not too al- 
gebraic a formula for so unexact a demonstration, we 
may designate as “A.” ‘* A,” then, is to wit: 

P. B. SHELLEY, 

1813. 

So far in fading ink; the rest is in pencil, much obliterated, 
with the corrections written through the italicized words, 
not after them: 


5£. Miles. 
From Killarney to Mallow .............s.ssseceeee 36 
Mallow to Mitchelistown, Fermoy ..............++ 14% 
Mitchellstown, Fermoy, to Cloheer, Killeen....... ll 
Cloheer, Killeen, to Clonmell...................055 16 
CORTE 00 Cathe si cerdvencieds secasvccccne 2 
Cope 00 WEG so Sci d iste cccecasccvecccess 13 
108% 


It may please the unnumbered to note that Shelley's 
addition is not orthodox. 
The paper called ‘‘ B,” not five full inches square, was 
written in ink, and with a coarse pen, and was evidently 
a blank portion of an old letter. On the back is a frag- 
ment of a small black seal, and just below one of the 
creasings, where the page doubled to form its own en- 
velop, is the name in faint ink and in a fair fall hand: 
Meigher Cassan. On the other side, which is nearly cov- 
ered with writing, at right angles to the entries upon it, 
and at the extreme edges, are the torn-off fragments of 
other names, probably in the same hand, of which Casey 
is clear, and Norton conjectural; there is also the usual 
old-fashioned beginning of a superscription, the word To, 
and the broken syllables of ‘‘nlan” or ‘‘ nlon” (Conlon, 
Hanlon?) but nothing else ‘‘ margining” the papef at any 
point save a few single letters and one decapitated and ir- 
recoverable word. The chief text agrees exactly with 
what seems to have been the unrevised version of our 
foregoing itinerary: 

from Killarney to Mallow, 

from Mallow to Mitchelstown, 

from Mitchelstown to Cloheer, 

from Cloheer to Clonmel, 

from Clonmel to Carrick, 

from Carrick to Clonmel! [sic], 

Waterford. ——— 

So ends ** B,” in a repetitionary charm, like an oracle’s 
or a childish game’s. 
**C,” a paper longer and narrower, and grayish of tinge 

when laid beside the other's white, is in yet another hand- 
writing, with a dozen figures scrawled on the back. The 
face is taken up with finances: 


£ " s d 
10 Bank of Ireland Note.......... £00 - - 0 - - O 

5 pound Bank of Ireland........ B--@0--90 
3 Thirty Shillings Notes........ S8--@-- 0 
2 one pound Five Shillings Notes 2 - -W - - 0 

1 Guinea and half note.......... a ae : 1% 
BR Se nascncanecepnascenneys 0 7 . 


The second item, the five-pound note, may be the same 
friendly imp of Mammon, which heads the paper *‘ A,” 
Shelley’s own composition. For ‘‘A” is, beyond doubt, in 





is on the fly-leaf, and below it, in tall, curly characters, 
is the date, 1818. Shelley in Ireland on his second and 
last visit; Shelley crusading for a nation’s sake no longer, 
but fumbling about the most romantic ef islands, purely 


rebel and not quite of age, concocting the ‘long, philo- 
sophical and antichristian” Notes to ‘‘ Queen Mab,” and 
growing to abhor his rather abhorrible sister-in-law; 
Shelley not yet worthy of himself in art, nor yet seeming 





of currency, as well as the bold caligraphy, springs from 
some earthlier brain. Now to our straws of biography 
that we may be able to suspect whence the wind blows. 
March 16th, 1813, found the poet, his young wife Har- 
riet, and Hogg’s ‘‘ black diamond,” the elder Miss West- 
brook, starting from Tanyrallt, Wales, for Dublin. The 
trip was very brief, very unimportant. Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg explicitly states that he could never dis- 
cover why Shelley went again to ‘‘the most distressful 
country.” But that ‘lunatic angel” could keep his own 
counsels handsomely, and he chose to conceal from the 
present gummed and splintered friendship of his old 
friend how keen an interest he continued to take in one 
Mr. John Lawless, the imminent author of ‘* A Compen- 
dium of the History of Ireland from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of George I.” This agreeable gentleman, 
whose only ana are to be found in Mr, Denis Florence 
McCarthy’s accurate little book, had an ally:to his liking 
in the young enthusiast, heir to one of the biggest for- 
tunes in England, and reeruited publicly in the good and 
ever-biding cause since his speech in Fishamble Street 
Theater just thirteen months before. Hope of “ great 
profits,” and the larger hope, natural to Shelley’s disin- 
terested heart, of helping Lawless and the Goddess of 
Justice, evidently drew him to Dublin, and to 35 Great 
Cuffe Street, Stephen's Green, on a second immigration. 
Thence, at an rate, in the month of his arrival, he wrote 
to his cousin Medwin that he was engaged on the ‘* Com- 
pendium” ** with a literary friend.” It looks as if the 
literary friend had the best of the engagement. As late 
as 1842, a writer in the Dublin Evening Post, who knew 
both men, compassionates one of them as ** the pecuniary 
dupe of a person not less sincere in his politics, but in 
money matters less honest.” The ultimate results of the 
partnership are unpublished. 
Shelley in March of 1813, was in an extraordinarily ner- 
vous state. He had fled from his rocky nest at Tanyrallt 
like a startled bird; for the ill-bred ghost who had al- 
ready tried to rob him at Keswick, and who was after- 
ward to try assaulting him at Naples, had broken into the 
lonely cottage with murder in his eye. The evidence of 
poor Shelley’s midnight struggles with his foe is enter- 
taining enough; but the sole fact wherewith we are really 
concerned is that his health and his peace suffered griev- 
ously. The comely little wife Harriet busied herself, 
here in Dublin, sending accounts of ‘‘ that awful night ” 
to correspondents in England. It seems the peaceful 
poet ‘* expected to have occasion for his pistols”; he fearcd 
**a person actuated by revenge”! perhaps his own blun- 
dering inconvenienced man Dan, perhaps the lately dis- 
carded Miss Hitchener who, in 1812, had ‘‘resigned every- 
thing,” even her‘‘ dear little Americans,” for ‘* us and the 
Irish cause,” and who had been felicitously detached from 
**Percy’s little circle,” in London, during the foregoing 
November. Shelley was in need of change and rest, and 
of the solitary scenes he loved. He did not linger long in 
the Irish capital; long enough, however, to send to Hook- 
ham the completed manuscript of ‘‘ Queen Mab,” promis- 
ing at a near period the Notes and ** many other poems ” 
not now to be identified. ‘‘Queen Mab,” was to consist 
of but two hundred and fifty copies, by the author’s order 
each to be ‘‘ a small neat quarto, on fine paper, and so as to 
catch the aristocrats. They will not read it, but their 
sons and daughters may.” The more pious duties of lit- 
erature and dogma being thus off his hands, Shelley 
probably sauntered out in his Eton jacket, and bought 
the ‘‘ Post Chaise Companion.” He had been in Dublin 
since Tuesday, March 9th, perhaps a week in all; his 
spirits were still restless and shaken; he had never 
seen Killarney. Killarney was beautiful, why should he 
not dart away to Killarney? There, at any rate, the family 
and their servant were, on or about the 19th; they moved 
into a cottage on one of the islands, very likely in the 
Upper Lake, set among budding trees and terrific wind; 
and there Shelley, longing for a boat, sat down often in- 
doors to scan the map, and to compare his own impressions 
with the twenty-five columns here whose glowing geogra- 
phy is sacred to that thrice wonderful land and water. 
As for Harriet, she was thriving on a new philosophic 
diet of milk and herbs, sweetly singing ‘* Eileen Aroon” 
and ‘* Kate of Kearney,” in loco, and reading aloud 
oftener than her spouse suggested, the opening pages of 
Drummond’s ** Academical Questions” and Smith’s 
‘Theory of Moral Sentiments.” > 
Eliza, we infer from the incomparable Oxonian who 
has painted her portrait in words, must then and ever 
have brushed her hair, flippantly interrupted her sister’s 
studies, worriéd Dan (who knew little English), and burst 
out with frequent allusions to the London coffee-house 
virgin who was her own prior Mrs. ’Arris: “‘ I wonder 
what Miss Warner would say!” Ah, this epic Eliza! 
‘* E—— keeps our common stock of money, for safety, in 
some hole or corner of her dress,” writes the boyish gen- 
ius, her vassal and housemate; ‘‘she gives it out as we 
want it.” They had ‘ discomforts and miseries at Killar- 
ney,” says Hogg, reporting Shelley. ‘‘The climate was 





his hand throughout, tried by the severest comparison 
| with his authentic manuscripts. The signature, with its 
free down-stroke of the last letter, is not duplicated 


| among his best known holographs; but his signature, | 
‘in search of beauty and of joy”; Shelley, fair anda | 


singularly variable at all times, is yet perfectly recogniza- 
ble in its main features. ‘‘B,” masked somewhat by a blot- 
loving pen, is enough like Shelley at his most careless, 
and enough unlike him too, to perplex honest guessers. 
i “©” can by no means be attributed to him; its prose-poem 


mild, but the weather rainy and stormy—beyond belief 
| and conception stormy.” And possibly the baker and the 
greengrocer were not faithful as Leander, and did noi 
punctually swim over from the mainland. It is impossi- 
ble to think that Shelley, a born partisan of “ earth, 
ocean, air, beloved brotherhood,” sat long at his own for- 
lorn ingle-nook. He saw much, but transferred nothing 
to his verse, and so preserved a Platonic passion for the 
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spot. Five years later he wrote to Peacock that Como 
exceeded in beauty anything he had ever beheld, save 
only the arbutus islands of Killarney. But we will leave 
him with the purple shadows of Magilicuddy’s Reeks on 
his bare head, as he sits in the cold spring wind translat- 
ing essays from Plutarch, and turn again to Dublin, 
where a side-scene of his drama was being played mean- 
while. 

Mr. Thomas Jefferson Hogg had received an invitation 
to join the Shelleys in Carnarvonshire,-whither they had 
returned with flying colors after throwing overboard their 
once adored schoolmistress of Hurstpierpoint, which in- 
vitation Mr. Thomas Jefferson Hogg joyfully accepted. 
Before he could do so, however, his hosts having taken 
vagrant wings, and gone into exile, his invitation got cor- 
dially transferred to Dublin. He made a melancholy 
March voyage, and reached the city, having lost on the 
way divers letters of Percy’s and Harriet’s, which in- 
formed him how to proceed. But the luck which had be- 
fallen Godwin at Lymouth six months before, befell him; 
the Shelleys had fled, master, womenkind, and man! and 
he had no stomach for farther pursuit. In this plight he 
lingered somewhat more than a week, as is chronicled in 
his immortal monolog, getting into delightful difficul- 
ties with cabbies, admiring Miss O-Neil at the Theatre 
Royal, gathering compliments from the ladies for Percy’s 
ideal looks, going homesick through streets full of belles, 
inasmnch as he could spy no silk stockings! and scrutin- 
izing ‘‘ the young hopes of Hibernia” at Trinity College, 
‘‘a buttonless, stringless, ragged lot.” He also called 
upon Mr. Lawless, at 35 Great Cuffe street, and comforted 
himself with the sight of tall Mrs. Lawless and her 
‘* bright red hair,” and with an historic dinner on ‘“‘ dirty 
mutton, a bottle of real good old port wine, and a hearty 
welcome.” He was pleased, in his ‘fearless candor,” to 
assure the hospitable author of the ‘‘Compendium” that he, 
Mr. Hogg, would not cross Chancery Lane, if crossing it 
would remedy all the grievances in Ireland; whereupon 
the other brought him to a reading-club one evening, and 
introducing him as Ireland’s friend, repeated the remark. 

No sooner had Mr. Hogg sought his native isle, after 
writing to Killarney and getting no reply, than Mr. and 
Mrs. Shelley, leaving Eliza and the patient Dan behind 
them, burst into the city. It was on March 81st that 
Percy penned this letter: 

“ My dearest Friend:—We have just arrived in Dublin; 
had you remained here but one day, you would have seen 
us. We traveled night and day from the receipt of your 
note. My Harriet insisted on accompanying me. Her 
spirits, and the hope of seeing you, have supported her 
through two days and nights of hard traveling.” 

It seems they had hired a chaise and horses, and started 
o.f on a Monday morning, to catch the mail-coach at 
hundred and eighty miles inside 
forty-eight continuous hours is a tolerable feat. Shelley 
had apologies to offer for ** the matter-of-fact stupidity of 
Four days later, when he had seen that kind 
creature, he sent a postscript from his house: 


Cork; covering one 


Lawless.” 


* The first ten words he spoke entirely dissipated all the 
ill humor I had cherished against him. Iam very 
much pleased and flattered by his account of you. Above 
all, do not send, or dream of procuring for us any money; 
we will do those matters well. The property of friends, at | 
least, is in common. On Monday evening we shall be in 
London.” 

What was the trouble with the allowances? Mr. Hogg 
especially states that the two truants left no money with 
the domestic financier Eliza, and that: they felt her to be 
* planted at last” in the southwestern wilds, taking care 
of the books shipped from Tanyrallt, not without a mu- 
tual and unholy glee. We know that during this month, 
Irish notes of small currency were suddenly withdrawn, 
and the banks provided no substitutes. Suppose our 
pauper ‘ C,” to represent the ready change of the recluses 
at Killarney, even that wealth might have plunged them 
into difficulty, when it was needed most. Delayed for 
lack of funds they surely were. Possibly Mr. Lawless 
could lend as well as borrow and boggle, ** the property 
of friends being in common,” and adjacent pockets being 
effectively inspired by the presence of a Sussex socialist, 
who herein certainly practiced what he preached. Pro- 
fessor Dowden assigns the date of April 5th to the return 
of Shelley and his wife to 23 Chapel Street, Grosvenor 
Square, the Westbrook house, now of many humorous 
and proferindly tragic memories. The young poet wrote 
to John Lawless once; in May the latter inquired affec- 
tionately.after the health of both Shelleys, in a letter to 
** Ireland's friend,” Mr. Hogg, which would seem to prove 
that the correspondence had begun to languish between 
the collaborators of the ‘*‘ Compendium.” 
checkmated? Not she. ‘‘ In 
an incredibly short time,” we learn from the alert biog- 
rapher, on whom alone our present authority hangs, 
Kliza re-appeared! Harriet’s trunks had been left at Kil- 
farney, and were not recovered for a year. We have no 
assurance that Shelley’s ‘‘ considerable number of books” 
were not forsaken likewise by the faithless spirit in 
charge; but Eliza herself re-appeared, like a specter in 
the conscience, believed to be laid and exorcised. This 
lady and a library were not congenial souls. If any- 
thing could have cured Shelley, in 1813, of his underdone 
theories, it would have been the fact that his acidulous 
sister-in-law, an enemy to all books, highly appreciated 
those he chose to use in preparing the Notes to ‘“‘Queen 
Mab,” and reserved her chaste contemplation mainly for 
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Lawrence’s edifying ‘‘History of the Nairs.” Now the 
** Post Chaise Companion,” among others, must have 
been dull stuff to Miss Westbrook. Silver and gold had she 
none, but the gods left her a neat revenge. Mr. Jeaffre- 
son, whose guesses are other men’s facts, thinks that Miss 
Westbrook sold what volumes she pleased, and on the 
proceeds floated to London, in the wake of her bad boy 
and girl, triumph flickering in her diplomatic black eyes. 
Whereby the ‘‘ Post Chaise Companion” becomes an or- 
phan and a castaway, and like Jugurtha at the Roman 
wheel, gets dragged, almost a century later, into the 
Public Eye. 

Is the speculation tyrannical? All the shreds of evi- 
dence in the matter twist readily one in another. Be it 
respectfully submitted, that here is a lawful game of 
guesses, played, as all games must be in a fixed universe, 
in a mood, purely tentative and under correction; and 
that, first, in the paper known as ‘‘C,” we have an inesti- 
mable relic of the active Eliza and her stewardship. Has 
any one an authenticated holograph of hers, which shall 
confound the likelihood of this? ‘‘ If any, speak! for him 
I have offended.” Second, that in the delicate broken 
seal and the fading address to Meigher Cassan, whoever 
he may have been, on the back of the equally debatable 
paper “‘B,” it is possible that we may have a touch of little 
Harriet’s ‘small, neat, flowing, legible, feminine hand,” 
so pictured by Professor Dowden, and known well to the 
race of Esdaile and the gentle annalist at Boscombe. 
Third, that the penciled program ‘‘A,” on the fly-leaf, 
which is certainly in Shelley’s writing, proves that he had 
plans of further travel in lovely Munster had not Mr. 
Hogg’s adsum scattered them into space. Whether or 
not Eliza sold the Library, whether or not she traced the 
financial hieroglyph before us, this, at least, has value 
and pith, and looms to the full stature of a fact. To all 
who remember Shelley’s fondness for rivers, it will have 
meaning that the towns he names follow the Blackwater 
and the Suir. The carefully cited distances between are 
but easy drives, such as he would have them for the sake 
of Harriet, then his happy comrade, and not in her most 
perfect health. Had they indeed gone wandering from 
Killarney to Mallow, from Mallow to Fermoy, and on 
through the ‘‘ Cloheer,” which must be in fairydom, as it 
cannot be detected on a chart of Ireland, how much 
might all that have altered, how much averted or de- 
layed! A step aside in 1813 might have given us an ear- 
lier masterpiece than ‘‘Alastor,” and estranged the whole 
dark sequence of disaster from the innocent life, and the 
life more precious and significant. 

* But O, I talk of things impossible, 
And cast beyond the moon!” 

A * Post Chaise Companion,” prized at one shilling, is 
a lure for moralizers—a sort of crystal into which men 
may peer, to read their dear brother’s destiny by a mag- 
ical and foolish and too tardy light. 

AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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THE MORAL PROBLEM IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
BY COURTENAY DE KALB. 


Is there a cry from South America? Have we listened 
to hear? Have we not rather lived in simple conscious- 
ness of the existence of a southern continent, believing it 
to be peopled with an indolent race in which the tares 
have pushed out the wheat, in which the good grain may 
never grow again? Perhaps we have never thought 
deeply whether there be good in them or not. Altho 
neighbors, they are strangers to us. We have never tried 
the metal of their existence to know what pure tones it 
might give forth if cast in proper molds. They have had 
as many centuries for their development as we of the 
north. Because the years have borne so little fruit, 
should we judge them harshly? The old eternal laws 
have not in reality been inoperative there. What in our 
briefer judgments we call lack of results, only indicates 
the working of potent causes opposed to that progress 
which is our criterion of national worth. 

We have always admitted the degenerative influence 
of the climate. Indeed, we have attributed too 
much to this cause; and, besides, it is not operative in all 
parts of South America. The immense productiveness 
of the tropical portions of the continent renders the 
question of subsistence so easy that it dulls the edge of 
competitive ambitions But this is not all. The whole 
land is threaded by rivers which have served as routes of 
communication. Travel by water, however, is slow, and 
leaves the inhabitants after all isolated from the world. 
The stir of competition cannot in consequence be keenly 
felt. The tropical forests, the lofty snow-clad mountains, 
are both unfavorable to the building of roads. Thus the 
lives of these people have been circumscribed by limita- 
tions inimical to progress. For this they are in no wise 
to blame. - 

But there are qualities of mind and heart which give a 
nation power to rise above these things, and acquire the 
marks of nobleness through the strength and beauty of its 
inner life. Are these also wanting? The history of the 
revolutions in South America gives an answer. A tedi- 
ous succession of political dissensions, stained with acts 
of barbarism and bloodshed, a pitiable exhibition of per- 
sonal ambition, disrupting society, and baffling the hopes 
of a higher civilization—such does it appear to be; but 
upon closer examination this continual ferment is seen to 
comprise part of a process of national evolution, 
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Each | 


adventurer is moved by the hope of establishing a better 
order, of promoting the public welfare. He has the 
spirit of the reformer, and he adopts the only means 
known to him for carrying his dream into operation. 
When the battle is won, the way clear before him, 
he confronts difficulties which he had not foreseen. The 
material upon which he must work in the people around 
him is not plastic, will not adapt itself to the plans 
which he had laid. Like an adamantine wall is that spirit 
of conservatism against which he throws himself. 
Neither had he measured well the impediment of his 
own training, which obscures his perception of values, 
and leads him into puerile reforms, that are speedily 
characterized as tyrannies. The old corruptions have not 
been stamped out by his administration, but have been 
fostered to strengthen the new aspirant in office, and 
this soon leads to his ruin in a counter revolution. 
There was something touching and deeply significant in 
that remark which Melgarejo, one of the dictators of 
Bolivia, made to an American in La Paz: ‘‘I am only a 
poor Indian, and I have never seen a locomotive.” We 
could not write a true history of the life of Malgarejo 
without some such revelation of his inner struggles; and 
so would our judgment be tempered concerning many 
another in South America, whose outward acts, whose 
greed for gain and lack of conscience, repel us, could we 
draw aside the curtain and behold the motive springs of 
his existence. 

These agitators come and go, and immediate results 
appear to be merely a retardation of national develop- 
ment; but the watchword of each new revolution is ‘‘Lib- 
erty,” ‘‘ Justice.” Itis a hope for purer, better govern- 
ment that draws supporters to the standand of revolt; 
and, when the disappointment comes,. what remains is a 
little limitation of executive power somewhere, and a 
corresponding gain for the people, a little better definition 
of some rights before the law, a little improvement in 
some quarter, a new school or college, a few more miles 
of railroad, a contract binding in the name of the nation 
which admits some undeveloped resources to benefit the 
people and the world at large. The progress made is in 
danger of being overbalanced by the destruction of pri- 
vate property and the shock to commerce; but in the end 
Liberty, Law, Justice is what the nation is getting. It 
took centuries, very bitter and turbulent centuries some 
of them, for the English people to get all the clauses 
which stand for personal and political-rights fixed in 
their Constitution. Europe was ten full centuries or 
more emerging from the formlessness of the Middle Ages 
imposed upon her by the floods of barbarism which 
poured down from the north and east. There were the 
traditions of Greece and Rome; the Church in the vitality 
of its youth; the Goth with his respect for truth and his 
eye for the beautiful; the vigor and strength and ambi- 
tion of these hordes now coming to their blossoming and 
full fruitage in the mild climate of central and southern 
Europe, after a severe nursing in the inhospitable steppes 
of the north. The elements here were essentially forma- 
tive, productive of development. 

In South America the spirit of changelessness, which 
was so characteristic of the Inca civilization, is inherent 
in the Indian nature. He can adapt himself easily toa 
new system if it will be well organized and his specific 
duties under it definitely indicated. This was one reason 
for the success of that barbaric empire, whose influence 
is still felt from Ecuador to the southern limits of the con- 
tinent. .That was a grand scheme which the Inca had 
set in operation, a scheme which contained certain ele- 
ments of success in dealing with that ancient question of 
poverty. He solved his problem in so far as to know no 
such thing as poverty within his dominions; but the ad- 
vantages of his system lay largely in its inelasticity. The 
law of the gods must be forever immutable. The 
Inca beheld in the Spirit of Light the origin of his laws, 
the origin of his empire, the origin of his emperor. So, 
while the kingdom remained a kingdom of the Incas it was 
fixed as the very Andes Mountains whose eternal snows 
gleamed above it. The kingdom was born here among 
the rocks, none knoweth when. It was found crystallized; 
faith fixed; and eyes turned in reverence toward the sun, 
father, as it believed, of all. In its way the problems of 
life and death had been settled for it. The earth was 
given of the gods for men, and the gods had sent their 
own flesh and blood to guide these children lest they so 
misuse the gift that some should fail to enjoy the fruits 
thereof. A grand system, fixed indeed, and yet not fixed 
forever! 

Just as in the Gothic theology, Odin and the gods of 
Asgard were to fall before the Revealer of the Higher 
Light, so here the messenger from the sun was to come 
and teach his people the wisdom which should lead to a 
higher destiny. The despotism of the Inca empire was 
the most absolute conceivable. The Spaniard came and 
imposed another equally absolute through the principle 
of slavery combined with subjection to the Church of 
Rome. The easy ascendancy of the Spaniards is to be 
accounted for, in addition to their superior military 
equipment, by their maintaining an iron rule over those 
who had never known a will of their own, at the same 
time that they held out a hope of future reward and 
happiness through religion. Their system likewise was a 
completed structure, within which the Indian's place and 
duties were clearly established. Amalgamation of the 
two races speedily followed, and ultimately the abolition 
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of slavery. Thus were the doors opened to a regenera- 
tion of the South American people, which tenflency has 
manifested itself in a political re-adjustment whose throes 
are not yet ended. Communication with the outer world 
has been growing more and more frequent also, and 
many patriotic men have labored zealously to provide 
better facilities for education, which work has already 
been productive of enormous good. Perhaps this is the 
best route to a thorough and efficient moral reformation, 
which shall produce a degree of enlightenment fulfilling 
the ambition of the leaders of South American progress to- 
day. The Spaniard has the merit of having suffered the 
indigenous races to live; but through the corruption of 
the Church, he has also plunged them into a moral deg- 
radation whose abysses exceed any depths that the pen 
can picture. The Church of Rome owes a tremendous 
debt to South America. Her people cling to the empty 
shell of the Church, believe in it with all its monstrosities 
and iniquities, accept every dictum which issues from it 
with unquestioning submission. If the good men within 
the pale of Rome come forward they can with the great- 
est ease pull these wretched people out of the quagmire 
into which they have fallen. If they do not, then others | 
must do it for them. The spirit of perfect Christian unity 
should prevail here, and help and brotherly furtherance 
should flow unstinted to whoever undertakes this labor, 
irrespective of his creed. It is a blot upon Christendom, 
this serving of every evil end to which human passions | 
can lend themselves under cover of the cross. Surely, 
from this mass of human souls lost in darkness there does , 
arise a solemn cry! Until the light of truth and noble- | 
ness and purity is let in upon them must they live in their , 
sorrow and degradation. The old fixedness of the laws 


under which they lived has been broken, leaving them | 


susceptible to the influences of a new order of life. We: 
chave never seen what they can do in this world; their 


highest glory in the past was a brilliant failure, an inani- 
With the light of a new anda pure | 


mate civilization. 
faith, there is no knowing what powers may blossom out 
in this truly American race. 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
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IS INCREASE OF THE CIVIL SERVICE DAN- 
GEROUS? 


BY THE HON. JOHN M. GREGORY, 
EX-CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER. 


ANY suggestion to enlarge the work of the Government 


by the establishment, for example, of a postal telegraph 
system, or postal savings banks, brings out the almost 
invariable objection that it will increase the number of 
Government officials and patronage, and lead to more 
corruption. A majority, perhaps, of intelligent people 


believe that the postal telegraph is sure to@ome in the’ 


near future, and the numbers are evidently increasing 
who hold that the management of the railroads, those 
great highways of the people, must ultimately be turned 
over to the Government. The drift of economic think- 
ing, as well as of popular feeling, grows steadily stronger 
in the direction of larger public service for the safety 
and well-being of the people; but the objection of an 
increase of office-holders and the danger of corrupting 
the Government is a barrier so formidable to most minds 


that they willingly put off all reform for a wiser or. 


i braver generation yet to come. 

Laying aside for the nonce all question as to the desira- 
bility of all or any of the proposed reforms, let us scan the 
validity of this universal objection whose wide prevalence 
means nothing more than the like -prevalence of any 
other popular superstition before truth dissipates it. 

Is the increase of the Civil Service dangerous in the 
way indicated? Is every enlargement in the number 
in the public employ a detriment or danger to the Re- 
public ? 

Grant that the power of patronage, the power of ap- 
pointment to office, is always and under all forms of 
government more or less abused; that nepotism and the 
gift of places to favorites or henchmen will always more 
or less prevail—the question still comes, Will the enlarge- 
ment of the numbers in service necessarily increase the 
abuses? To affirm this is to affirm that only in small 
States with a small number of public employés can purity 
of administration be maintained. But this contradicts 
history as well as common sense. In small republics— 
such, for example, as some of the Grecian cities—parti- 
sanship was most extreme, and favoritism had its fullest 
development. Our own national history is in point. There 
was more of bitter partisanship and consequently of fa- 
voritism in the early days of the Republic than there is 
"now, in proportion to the numbers employed. It is a 
matter of fact that our rulers have grown better rather 
than worse by the increase of their power and responsi- 
bilities. Government defaulters are fewer, much fewer, 
in proportion to the numbers employed. 

The objection implies, also, that the people will not or 
cannot hold their rulers and public servants.to strict ac- 
count. But this would prove that republican government, 
however good in theory, is and must be a failure in fact, 
just as the European monarchist believes it. It is true 
that the people often, through apathy or ignorance, bear 
long with official wrongdoing; but the history of our 
country shows that when this wrongdoing becomes in- 
tolerable and dangerous the popular indignation can be 

ro.ised to sweep it away. The Civil Service Reform now 
‘ 


opponents can do or say to the contrary, this reform has 

rescued a large part of the public places from the touch | 
of the spoilsmen, and its spread to the whole service is 
suré. So, also, the swift extension of ballot reform shows 
that the people can be relied on to demand a change as 


archy in place df the repubiic. 

The objection, if true, would interpose an almost im- 
passable barrier to national progress. Our growth in 
numbers, business and wealth necessarily involves a 
steady and large increase in the numbers of public offi- 
cials and employés; but if this increase must inevitably 
bring with it a proportionate, or greater, increase of offi- 
cial corruption, then our national progress has a certain 
and not distant limit beyond which it cannot pass. The 
national edifice must then fall into ruin by its own 
weight, and by the rottenness its very grandeur breeds. 


this. Our only safety would lie in the repeated dismem- 
berment of the Union, to keep each fragment small and 
its officials few. 

But this objection to Government management of tele- 
graphs and railways has another and more conclusive 
answer. This answer lies in the alternative evils. The 


| objectors, fixing their eyes on the few possible abuses 


which might follow from the increase of public officials, 
leave out of sight the enormous and well-known corrup- 
tion which these great works engender when left in the 
hands of private capitalists and corporations. Shall it 
go for nothing that the great railroad and telegraph 
kings overtax the people to make themselves million- 


arise; and through their wealth and the immense 
numbers of their employés, carry elections and 
control legislation? Is the bribing of legislators 


by corporations any safer for the people than the few 
corruptions which may possibly arise from an increase of 
patronage? And if the people cannot control and hold in: 
healthful awe the representatives whom they elect, how 
much less can they control the great money kings and 
monopolists who exist in spite of them, and who can 
dictate terms to both rulers and people? With such 
facts before us as may be found in Prof. A. G. Warner's 
article in THE INDEPENDENT of September 34d, and in C. 
Wood Davis's article in The Arena for August, on the 
corrupt practices of our railroad officials, what intelli- 
gent citizen can repeat the twaddle about the danger to 


and railways? If the common belief is well founded, 
then the dangers which threaten us as a nation are not 
the enlargement of Government functions and patronage, 
but the enormous growth of the already overshadowing 
power of the great corporations and monopolies whose 
frequent interference with the legislation of Congress 
and the State legislatures is beyond safe denial. Satan, 
himself must laugh to hear these great railroad and tel- 
egraph potentates plead against Government telegraphs 
and postal savings banks, the stale objection that they 
will dangerously increase the patronage of Government 
and lead to corrupt legislation. It sounds like the stop- 
thief cry raised by thieves themselves to cover their 
tracks. 

As civilization advances the work done for the public 
is ever on the increase. Savagery alone knows no public 
work and has no government employés. In rude and 
backward communities the public service is small in 
amount and poorly performed. It is in the most enlight- 
ened and highly civilized lands that the greatest num- 
bers are found working for the people in the public ser- 
vice. In a *‘ government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” like ours, public work, work for the 
people, must forever grow with the growth of knowledge 
and civilization. Public education, public means of com- 
munication, public highways of trade and travel, the pub- 
lic charities which care for the suffering poor, public in- 
stitutions to encourage and secure savings and prevent 
poverty—what are all these but work for the people by 
the people? Even if performed by the agency of great 
corporations the people must pay the bills; and is it bet- 
ter or safer that the tens of thousands employed in the 
service shall be the henchmen and dependants of a corpo- 
ration rather than the employes of the people and paid- 
directly from the public treasury ? 

But perhaps the best as well as shortest answer to this 
common objection is the flat denial which itdeserves. It 
is not true that the increase of the Civil Service leads to 
political corruption, or is a danger to the Government. 
The number of Government employés increases every 
year. The Civil Service has probably doubled within the 
last two decades. Who will say that official corruption 
has grown in proportion, or indeed has perceptibly in- 
creased? On the contrary, the Civil Service Reform has 
already largely diminished the corrupt use of patronage 
in appointments, and it is obvious to all but the willfully 
blind that the whole service has steadily improved under 
the operation of the new system. The steady and sure 
advance of this great reform against all opposition affords 
another proof that the people can be trusted in the long 
run to restrain their representatives, and rectify public 
wrongs. It is not true, therefore, that the establishment 





of a postal telegraph or of postal savings banks, or even 
of Government railroads would prove a public danger 
| through increase of public employés, They would rather 


the country from the people’s ownership of the telegraphs | 


. . . : . s ae | 
in progress is a case in point. Already, in spite of all its 


lessen the corrupting influences which now surround 
legislation and destroy the purity of .elections, as well as 
burden the people with excessive private taxation by cor- 
porations whose service isin general less efficient and 
much more expensive than that of Government service 


| on the same line. 


soon as the evil becomes dangerous. He who believes | 
otherwise ought to work for the establishment of a mon- | 


Only the most incorrigible political pessimist can believe | 





It may be true that there are other and stronger argu 
ments against the Government’s taking over inte its 


| own hands the immense and costly network of railroads 


which now cover the continent. The cost might be too 
great, and the work prove too extended and complicated 
to be at once undertaken by inexperienced officials. The 
postal telegraph is quite another thing. But let us have 
no false issues. Let it be clearly affirmed that the dan- 
ger does not lie in the mere increase of the public ser- 
vants. The transference of a few thousand telegraph 
operators and line men from the pay rolls of the Western 
Union to the pay rolls of the Government and to the 
control of the Civil Service Rules, would not lower the 
character of the men employed or lessen their efficiency, 
nor add to the number of those whom the people, after 
all, are required to pay for this service. So, too, the 
transformation of a hundred thousand railroad conduct- 
ors, brakemen, officials and station keepers into employés 
of the Government could not diminish the efficiency of 
the work done by them, nor increase the danger of their 
being used for political purposes. Under the control of 
the railroad managers, these thousands of voters msy 
be, and often are, used to elect those who will prove 
favorable to the railroad schemes; and railroad kings are 
already believed to dictate when they choose the nomina- 
tion of both legislators and high Government officers. 
Were there no other reason for Government railroads, 
this interference with elections may sooner or later com- 
pel the substitution of State for private control of the 
railways of the country. 
HYATTSVILLE, Mv. 
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POETRY AND MONEY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


IN an editorial printed in the latest (and final) issue of 
America, which has just been merged in the Chicago 
Graphic, Mr. Slason Thompson makes some interesting 
statements regarding his experience as the conductor of 
‘*a journal for Americans” in the greatest city of the 
great West. Among other things he tells of how young 
Mr. Taylor, the founder of America, spent money with- 
out stint in securing contributions for the early numbers 
of that paper from many distinguished writers. Mr: 
Thompson more than intimates that Mr. Taylor knew 
nothing whatever about the equilibrium between money 
and manuscripts. To clinch the matter he prints the fol- 
lowing: . 

““Gentlemen: I have received your cheque for £13, which 
I venture to think too large; and I will, therefore, send you 
another piece of verse (when I write a piece), or of prose, 
for which I will ask you to be kind enough to send no pay- 
ment.” 

This was a card from Mr. Andrew Lang, the charming 
English writer so well known to readers of Tne INDE- 
PENDENT, 

“Mr. Lang was as good as his word,” proceeds Mr. 
Thompson. ‘ He will pardon the. use of hjs note here ys 
illustrative of the only case on record where Mr. Taylor’s 
generosity was not taken advantage of by writers to whom 
he applied for special contributions.” 

Among the names of writers who did “take advan- 


tage” of a good market at its “top figure” are given 


| those of James Russell Lowell, Charles Dudley Warner, 


Julian Hawthorne, Frank R. Stockton, and other more or 
less distinguished men and women. 

Presumably Mr. Lang was one of the best paid of these 
contributors to America; at all events—and this is what 
Iam driving at—£13 seemed, to both Mr, Thompson as 
editor and Mr. Lang as writer, about twice as much as a 
good poem is fairly worth (for Mr. Lang’s poems are very 
good I think), and the matter was made even, by the poct 
furnishing the editor an additional manuscript at the 
next high-tide of his imagination. 

Here is food for thought. Lets call £13 sixty-five 
dollars in round numbers. Is this too much money for a 
poem by Andrew Lang? or, for that matter, by any poet 
of world-wide reputation? By force of distinguishing 
and decidedly noble qualities of genius well developed by 
culture, Mr. Lang has made hjmself @ geluul and attract- 
ive figure in the field of English letters. Were he a law- 
yer as well up in the Temple of Justice as he is a literary 
man distinguished in journalism and book-writing, the 
time of his that it takes to write a poem would, if re- 
quired by a client, be worth probably ten times $65. 
Why should a publisher think this smaller sum so enor- 
mous when demanded by a poet of world-wide fame? 
Let us consider. How much time does it require to 
make a péem, say, of three or four ordinary stanzas? I 
do not hesitate to set the shortest limit, on the average, 
at two weeks. There are fifty-two weeks in a year; 
twenty-five poems worthy to appear in a first-class jour- 
nal will be found by any honest poet a very large year’s 
labor; but let us be liberal, and say fifty-two. At $65 the 
poem, fifty-two poems will give the distinguished poet 
the grand annual salary or income of three thousand 





three hundred and eighty dollars! If poetry is not worth 
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more than this, it is not worth the time and attention of 
a first-class brain, and that is all there is to say. 

But some economical editor or publisher may suggest 
that the poet, if he will put in twelve hours a day, can 
make a fair poem in less time than two weeks; but I am 
sure that good poems do not come so easily; they have to 
be incubated and brooded into living condition. An old 
lady once suggested to the minister that he might add to 
his salary by hackling flax between the sermon and the 
prayer. Our poets doubtless might turn a penny by dig- 
ging post-holes while the poems are being generated in 
their imaginations. Andrew Lang, Poet and Post-hole 
Digger, would be a charming sign to hang over the door 
of London’s sweet and amiable singer! If there is a poet 
in the world, however, who ought in poetic justice to be 
forced to dig post-holes at a dollar and a half a day it is 
Andrew Lanz for having written that note saying that a 
poem which he thought good enough for publication over 
his name was not worth sixty-five dollars! A poet ought 
to quit writing the moment that he values his work so 
low. 

In the days of Scott and Byron poetry did not sell on a 
par with mere copy-work. Tennyson and “Longfellow 
and Lowell have had good prices for their work in our 
day. 

It is not to be grumbled at that publishers drive safe 
bargains in buying manuscripts. Business is business. 
But the author who lives in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century deserves to be sent back to the classical 
garret and crust when he refuses to rate his work as high 
in dollars as he critically rates it by offering it for publi- 
cation. If I thought one of my poems (were Ia poet) 
were not worth all the money, and more too, that the 
most liberal publisher could by any stretch of financial 
conscience dare offer for it, I would never permit a line of 
it to be printed. 

From the most ancient days of art poetry has been set 
above all the other arts, and the poet has been looked 
upon as the most highly endowed of all men; but when 
one of these modern singers of ours refuses sixty-five dol- 
lars and rates his poems at thirty-seven dollars and a 
half, one is tempted to question the soundness of the time- 
honored classification of genius. A pump-maker would 
have better judgment. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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SAVE THE SPECIES. 
BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


AN important interest for mankind, as a whole, to con- 
sider is the preservation of certain species which are in 
danger of becoming extinct. These are of both animals 
and plants. Many of them are large, and once embraced 
a great portion of the life of our globe, so that their 
The 
American bison, of which there were once millions, now 
number in all the world only about two hundred individ- 
uals, and the chances are that these will not long survive. 


extermination would bring about a great change. 


The elk are about all gone; the deer are becoming scarce; 
the elephant, lion, tiger, rhinoceros and hippopotamus 
will follow the mammoth and cave bear. The 
number of species which are gone, or are going, is appall- 


soon 


ing; for, when they are gone; nopower can bring them 
back. They are lost to man permanently, and the loss 
makes the world so much poorer. The amount of life 
now on the earth is insignificant compared with what 
once existed. Draper thinks there has been a thousand 
species for every one that now remains. In a biological 
view, the world is to-day poor; and the powers of death 
should be arrested. It took millions of years to develop 
some of these species; and to let them die in a few gener- 
ations is to give death a chance out of all proportion to 
life. As nomore are coming into existence, there is no 
compensation for the loss. The species-producing period 
of the earth is about past, so that the death of any is a 
total loss. The destruction of individuals, which is so 
shocking to us, is far less serious than the destruction of 
species; for individuals may be quickly replaced, but 
species never. Our morality is out of all proportion 
which is so shocked at the death of a man or dog, when 
the number slain may be easily replaced, and is indiffer- 
ent to the,‘death of the whole races of animals. We 
should be sensitive about the salvation of species as well 
as of individuals, and see that no kinds of life are killed. 
Our conscience should take on geologic proportions. The 
last deer, the last buffalo, the last elephant,is a sadder 
spectacle thian the death # any man; and when any kind 
of life approaches extinction the conscience of the whole 
world should be awakened to its rescue and preservation 
to the world. 

It is true that many of these species are of little appar- 
ent value. But they may be of vast value hereafter. We 
are only beginning to learn the values of many things; 
and when they are gone they may be much desired. The 
terrapin became almost exterminated before they be- 
came recognized as the most delicious food known. 
Every year discovers new uses to which nearly everything 
may be put; and we should keep the various animals and 
plants on the globe till we are sure that we do not want 
them. Some now useless may be of importance in the 
arts;.others may be valuable as food or medicine; all may 
have a scientific value. The life of the globe is not yet 
known. Thousands of species have not been named, and 
the place of many of them may serve as links in solving 
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great problems of science. In a science which is just be- 
gun we cannot afford to destroy our materials. 

The preservation of species is an easy matter, and can 
be accomplished without much cost to the world: but it 
must receive the attention of somebody. We ought to be 
no more willing to give up a plant or animal from the 
globe than to give up an acre from our national domain. 
It should be the care of the Government or of scientific 
societies, or even of menageries, to presefve all kinds of 
life that we now have; and they should begin with those 
that are in most danger of perishing. Our buffaloes and 
elks should be gathered in parks. Rare species of bears, 
foxes, eagles and fish should be bought up and placed 
where they can propagate. It is a good sign that a com- 
pany in Kansas is trying to preserve the buffalo, and to 
cross it with certain breeds of cattle. That animal may yet 
become profitable for food or milk or fur, and it should 
be kept alive at least until the experiment is made. 

With the advance of civilization we lose much. The 
work of destruction goes on before men know what they 
want to destroy. A few more acres of wheat are of small 
value compared with a whole species of life that is some- 
times sacrificed to obtain them. We should hesitate and 
discriminate before destroying the habitation and support 
of animal and plant life; or, if we absolutely need the 
land, we should transplant the occupants, instead of de- 
stroying them, unless we are sure that they exist in abun- 
dance elsewhere. Once they are gone from the earth not 
all the wealth that a continent can produce will suffice to 
bring them back. 

Accordingly, as we have societies for the preservation of 
forests and game, which, if destroyed can be easily re- 
stored, because it is a destruction only of individuals, we 
should have some agency to care for the preservation of 
the species which cannot be restored. We should provide 
more against death eternal than against temporal or in- 
dividual death. For, from the death of a species there is 
no resurrection; and the earth will never again see what 
expires. The geologist is now bewailing the extinct plants 
and animals, and cherishing their relics and fossils as the 
devotee does the bones of the saints. Scientists will cross 
continents for an old skull, and treasure the smallest 
evidence of those things of. which no more will ever be 
seen, This interest and anxiety should be a lesson for 
the present; and we should let nothing else pass out of 
the possession of men, The richest thing that earth holds 
is its life; and we do not want to lessen its variety, and 
thereby make the world Espe- 
cially do we not want to lose any of the big species 


more monotonous. 
like elephants, rhinoceroses and buffaloes, which are in 
most danger of extinction. The wonders of life should 
all be preserved. We cannot afford to live with only the 
small. The mastodon, the auk, the Irish elk and other 
monsters are gone. Some of the noblest, as well as the 
prettiest have succumbed to the law of the survival of 
the fittest. But we cannot afford, when the conditions of 
life are changed by the artificial face put upon Nature, to 
let this law work in all its rigor. We should step in and 
help the perishing in the lower orders, as well as among 
men. When man takes the direction of the earth, he 


‘should direct the animals as well as the men, and be 


Man should look farther than his 
own interests, or, rather, should identify his interests 
with the welfare of everything that is on the globe. The 
wonderful earth that has been developed through so many 
ages of fire and flood and glacier, into countless orders of 
life, and varieties of surroundings, should be preserved 
in its entirety, instead of allowing all to be extirpated 
except what ministers to us in our present lower sense of 
utility. The childhood of man should not witness the 
old age and death of other species. Man may need them 
all when he is mature. 


a providence over all. 


CHICAGO, TLL 
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A BROAD FIELD. 


BY SARAH K, BOLTON, 


I NEVER see young people come out of church, espe- 
cially on a Sunday evening, without saying to myself: 
** What a field that minister has for sowing seed; and I 
wonder if he realizes how great the field is?” 

Not that ministers do not rightly value their sacred 
calling; but they have an opportunity such as few teach- 
ers, or even parents, have. They are looked up to as 
leaders. They are known to be exceptionally well edu- 
cated; to be abreast of the age as few fathers or mothers 
have the time to be. They have the ear of the public. 
Young people, who, perhaps, rarely attend lectures or 
other places where instruction is given, who possibly read 
little, are found in church Sunday evenings, if not morn- 
ings, for one reason or another. 

Iknow many young persons who work through the 
week, whose knowledge in various branches has come 
largely from the teaching of their minister. He has 
awakened a love for Nature, has made them conversant 
with history, has set before them ideals of great men and 
women, has helped to cultivate their manners. 

But would you have the hard-worked minister a school- 
teacher? Yes. 

I suppose that most of the successful ministers read 
widely, else how can they speak intelligently upon the 
labor question, the duty of men to their country, or give 
us for our present help the lessons which come from 
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studying the past? They can teach us what they are 
learning daily. 

But we wish the minister to preach the Gospel. 

Yes; but the Gospel must be something more than urg- 
ing people to seek the Savior. We all know that seed 
planted must be watered and cared for if we would have 
a tree. The whole man or woman must be developed, 
ennobled, made a worthy citizen of earth, as well as a 
prayerful looker toward the celestial city. 

Fortunately, many ministers are realizing more and 
more the great good they can do by disseminating knowl- 
edge. The Rev. 8. E. Herrick, D.D., of the Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston, Congregationalist, has been giving for 
several winters a course of lectures on Sunday evenings 
which have been of the greatest helpfulness to those who 
have heard them or read them afterward in book form. 
One winter he spoke on Wiclif, Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, Savonarola, Melanchthon, Knox, Calvin, White- 
field, Wesley and others, thirteen in all. Who does not 
grow nobler in hearing about the burning zeal of Savon- 
arola, the courage of Knox, the devotion of Whitefield,the 
self-sacrifice of Huss ? 

Another winter Dr. Herrick spoke on the ‘‘ Great Pio- 
neers of Christianity”—St. Paul, the first missionary to the 
nations; Pantezenus—early missionary education; Patrick, 
the Apostle of Ireland; Chrysostom; Columba, the mis- 
sionary to the Picts and Scots; Gregory, the missionary 
Pope, and the Christianization of England; Columbanus 
and Continental Heathendom ; Boniface, the Apostle of 
Germany ; Olaf the Viking and Olaf the Saint; Francis 
d’ Assisi; Raimond Lull, the Apostle to the Mohamme- 
dans ; Francis Xavier, the Apostle of the Orient ; John 
Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians; Hans Egede, the Apos- 
tle of Greenland; Zinzendorf, the Moravian Apostle. 

In these days, when biography is read more than ever 
—Carlyle well called it ‘‘the most universally profitable, 
universally pleasant of all things, especially biography of 
distinguished individuals”—what more valuable than 
studies of this kind for a Sunday evening service? Every 
great and good man ‘‘is a living light-fountain, which it 
is good and pleasant to be near,” said Carlyle; and Emer- 
son emphasized this truth in the words: ‘* With the great 
one’s thoughts and manners easily become great.” 

A third winter Dr. Herrick lectured on ‘‘Some Great 
Books and their Authors that have been Conspicuous 
Forces in the World's Spiritual Life”—Baxter and the 
‘**Saint’s Rest’; the medieval hymn-writers, the modern 
hymn-writers, Thomas 4 Kempis, Fénelon, Bunyan and 
his *‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” St. John, Augustine and his 
Confessions, and the like. All this has required great 
research; but most of us have learned that nothing is ac- 
complished in this world without labor. 

Another Boston minister, Rev. Philip Moxom, D.D., 
Baptist, isedoing a most admirable work, in the intellect- 
ual development, as well as spiritual, of his young people. 
Once a month he has lectured on Church History, be- 
ginning with the first years of Christianity, and coming 
down to the present time. He has conducted a large 
class fortnightly among his young people, in English 
Literature, beginning with Beowulf, and closing with 
Tennyson and Browning. They are thus stimulated to 
read with discrimination, and are taught the relation of 
culture to Christianity. Each fortnight he has also had 
a large class of his young men in Political Economy and 
Sociology, teaching them the close relation of the Chris- 
tian religion to the social questions of the day. 

Of course, all this is harder work than the-writing of a 
pleasant exhortation, or the making of a friendly call 
upon a parishioner; but ‘* a life of ease is not for any man, 
nor for any god,” wrote Carlyle. There is a perennial 
nobleness and even sacredness in work. Dr. Moxom be- 
lieves fully in this Gospel of work. 

The Rev. George Thomas Dowling, D.D., of Albany, N. 
Y., has followed a somewhat similar plan for years among 
his young people—a course in science has been of especial 
interest, and, as a result, his church is filled with young, 
active workers. 

Dr. Sprecher, Presbyterian, soon after going to 
Cleveland; O., from a church in Oa‘land, Cal., with a 
membership of a thousand persons, preached a series of 
sermons on the agreement of Christianity and science. 
Many of the leading men of the city—some not accus- 
tomed to attend church services—were delighted and con- 
vinced listeners. The God of the Bible received a deeper 
reverence, and in several instances a new love and service. 
Of course Dr. Sprecher has an unusually fine library, and, 
what is more to the point, he studies it. 

The Rev. D. H. Muller, D.D., Methodist, a man of un- 
usual eloquence as well as organizing power, has been 
very successful in a Lyceum in his churchin Canton, 
O., which he .has conducted for nine years. It is ‘a 
local popularized Chautauqua, with a modified Chautan- 
qua circle course of study.” Five hundred or more per- 
sons attend every meeting, held semi-monthly. The 
studies are principally in American, English and Roman 
history and literature. Each person is asked to read a 
few minutes daily; and at the Lyceum meeting after a 
half hour’s address on the subject, three minute speeches 
are listened to, followed by music or recitations, and 
talks on the leading questions of the day. 

‘Hundreds of societies have followed Dr. Muller’s 
plan,” and been blessed by it. The Roman Catholic 
church in Canton has adopted it, and found it most help- 
ful to young and old as well, 
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| know a minister who teaches. a large class in botany, 
and his people have become happier as they have looked 
upon their own cares and troubles less, or upon the beau- 
ties of Nature more. — 

Are these ministers mentioned above less successful in 
saving souls than others? Quite the contrary. Are they 
less busy in work among the poor and the suffering? No. 
Do they have assistants in pastoral work? Usually not. 
They simply will to do this work, and do it. 

The world, and especially the younger world, needs all 
the sweetness and beauty of the Christ spirit, all the self- 
sacrifice and devotion of holy living, all the sacred love of 
Sabbath and church worship; but the world needs also 
the knowledge which an educated ministry knows how to 
give. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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LIFE’S PERILOUS YEARS. 


BY M. M. G. DANA, D.D. 





Ir is a common impression that most of life’s moral 
dangers lie in its comparatively early years. So it is the 
young map who receives the most attention from the 
pulpit, and to him are most of its cautionary addresses 
and homilies directed. If we had actuaries to calculate 
the moral risks of life, this emphasis would be shown to 
be largely misplaced. In the physical domain all the 
risks besetting existence in this world have been most 
carefully computed. The tables of insurance companies 
show with scientific accuracy the chances of life at all 
ages and amid every variety of exposure. These, as we 
all know are greatly in favor of youth, and for that rea- 
son rates of insurance increase with age. But in the 
moral sphere we have no such data; and it is not true that 
with augmenting years comes necessarily immunity from 
lapses and breakdowns in character which have often of 
late been so disastrous and unexpected. Our theory as 
to the fixity of character has tended to the concentration 
of attention upon the second and third decades of life. 
We have come to feel that once past this period, the sub- 
ject is comparatively safe. Through college, married, 
settled in a home, such an one, it is currently believed, is 
beyond the dangerous passes and periods of this life. It 
is the grave error lurking in this belief which leaves the 
man of forty and upward uncared for, indeed, seldom 
thought of with any solicitude. Undoubtedly there is dan- 
ger enough for youth, and its environing perils are many 
and serious; but there are danger-places further on in 
life’s journey. Every careful survey of history, as well 
as the thoughtful observation of the careers of those 
about us, will confirm the truth that character-lapses are 
common in middle life. It was Solomon’s later years 
that disappointed the promise of his young manhood. 
Even if Tiberius and Domitian had died after the first 
few years of their public life, they would have left be- 
hind them an entirely different name and record. It was 
in their later years that they developed into the monsters 
of cruelty and lust which history represents them. The 
same is claimed to be true in the case of Henry the Eighth 
of England, Up to thirty years of age he was deservedly 
popular, and had not fallen into those excesses for which 
afterward he became so conspicuous. Students of Shakes- 
peare aver that his villains are seldom of youthful age. 
Macbeth and his wife were no younglings, and the detest- 
able Iago was in middle life. Is not the showing of so- 
ciety the same in these times? Reckon up the domestic 
tragedies, the business defalcations, the breaches of trust 
carrying loss and suffering to the innocent and unwary! 
Have they not mainly been among persons who have 
passed the period of adolescence and youthful immatur- 
ity? It was when it was supposed character was fixed 
and habits of virtue and rectitude had been formed, that 
these moral breakdowns occurred. The papers are filled 
with the crimes, not of young men, but of those 
who have passed the fourth decade, who held 
prominent social and commercial positions. These 
happenings are grave and freqnent enough to war- 
rant the feeling that life’s dangerous years lie beyond 
the period where they have usnally been by preacher and 
moralist placed. Some of our great novelists impressively 
bring out the same fact in the moral changes that come 
to their characters after they have with untarnished 
honor passed through the years of early life. Youth has 
many safeguards that later years are bereft of; and it is 
to the patronage of those well along in life that not a few 
of the institutional vices of the present owe principally 
their support. Noone can reason, because I am no lon- 
ger young, therefore I am safe; for too numerous are the 
instances that prove that character reaches with the pas- 
sage of years no such moral fixedness as will preclude 
temptation and ruin. 

These facts are of value only as they turn attention to 
their causes. It is when we appreciate the latter that the 
minister’s repertory will be enlarged; and sermons to 
young men, because supposed to be specially in danger, 
will be supplemented by those addressed to men in middle 
life, who are equally in an environment of peril. 

1. First among these causes of character-lapses might 
be named, the loss of youthful ideals and enthusiasms. 
Disallusions come with augmenting years. The heroes 
of early days are discovered to be faulty, losing in conse- 
quence their quandom power. Life’s limitations grow 
more apparent; and the spirit, tinged with disappoint- 


of once noble purpose and undoubted character falter 
and fall. They succumb to sudden temptation; or, be- 
coming envions and bitter, throw to the winds the scrn- 
ples of earlier days. Speculators, gourmands, libertines, 
are the products of the loss of those inspiring enthusiasms 
which are the glory of youth. 

2. Retirement from’ Christian service is another of 
these causes. Work for the Christ as the soul's elected 
Master is preservative. Discipleship’s, maintenance 
depends upon continuousness in religious work. We are 
to think of Christian service not simply as a boon to those 
in whose behalf it is rendered, but as a safeguard and 
education to those who serve. Moral and spiritual 
growth is illimitable, and those who retire from the 
responsibilities of active apostleship with the Lord, soon 
cease to grow. They lose intensity of belief, they invite 
that very decadence which is sure to overtake the spir- 
itually unemployed. We only really live when we love 
and labor for the Christ, and count it a privilege to spend 
and be spent for others’ good. The first step in religious 
deterioration is taken when we give up the active espousal 
of the Christian faith and cease to be workers for God 
and man. Many an apostasy and character lapse dates 
from retirement from that earnest discipleship which was 
both a condition of safety and the source of the most 
helpful influence. 

3. Yet another cause of the perils of middle life is that 
it is the period of the worst forms of doubt and of that 
despair which the loss of faith induces. ‘‘ What is left to 
us,” said one at a civic banquet, ‘‘ but the pleasures of the 
table?” Men come to see the interior of many a fair 
profession—they grow suspicious. They become 
weary of fighting for truth and virtue; their creed 
formulates itself in the sad words: ‘‘It doesn’t pay to 
be honest or virtnous or morally in earnest.” When con- 
duct grows lax, that fine sense of honor, which is charac- 
teristic of the noblest hearted, is lost, and the deteriora- 
tion or sudden lapse into open sin or crime occurs. Re- 
straints which once were heeded had been abandoned, 
and so moral turpitude was sure to follow. Hardly any 
one exclamation of Paul has greater meaning in it, taken 
in this connection, than where he says: ‘‘ I have kept the 
faith.”. Worn and spent with his years of unceasing 
Christian service, he had come through middle life with 
an unimpaired trust in Christ, with an unaltered convic- 
tion that only the grace of God can preserve from falling. 
He had met all his life’s vicissitudes, all the world’s sin 
and hostility with hopes undimmed, enthusiasms unspent, 
and a devotion that had never been intermitted or aban- 
doned. It is because so many in middle life keep not 
their early faith that they lapse. The momentum of faith 
is only for those who hold to the holiest convictions of 
their best hours, and continue through the years, loving 
and working. For such there come no benumbing de- 
spairs, but, fresh and hopeful, they toil on, seeing ever a 
brighter to-morrow. For such, life never becomes blasé, 
they are kept by Him who is the soul’s refuge and Savior. 
Life’s dangerous years are coterminous with existence 
here, and there is no safety for any one apart from 
Christ. 


LOWELL, MASs. 


Sine Arts. 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 


From the days when Hans Holbein was established in 
London as Court painter to Henry VIII, portrait painting 
has been encouraged and practiced in England beyond any 
other branch of pictorial art. This fact, of course, implies 
not any considerable love of art on the part of the nation ; 
it has its origin in various causes, among which we may 
mention, as possibly the strongest, the deep-rooted domes- 
ticity of the English character, and—a less admirable trait 
—the overweening sense of national and, by reflection, per- 
sonal importance, which is a universally recognized attri- 
bute of the true-born “Briton. But whatever its origin, the 
popularity of portrait painting has been productive of val- 
uable results. In portrait painting many of the greatest 
triumphs of English art have been achieved; nor have we 
had a single figure painter of the first rank, with the excep- 
tion of Hogarth, who was not, before all things, a painter 
of portraits. 

Many of the noblest art treasures which the world now 
possesses—the masterpieces of Titian, of Vandyke, of Reyn- 
olds and Velasquez—are portraits; yet would-be connois- 
seurs have scarcely yet forborne to assert their foolish fancy 
that portraiture is an inferior branch of art, a pursuit 
which affords no scope to the higher faculties of the artist, 
and in which his chief merit lies in a more or less mechani- 
cal fidelity to the object before him. It is, in truth, a non- 
artistic creed, which, by force of habit and re-iteration, 
imposed its absurd dogma on artists who ought to have 
known better. Doubtless, moreover, the frequency of por- 
traits and of portrait painters gave color to this belief; for 
in the multitude of painters there are few artists. 

It is not the subject, but the treatment, which gives 
value to a work of art. Titian is an equally great artist, 
whether he paint Assumptions and Entombments or sim- 
ple portraits of the ladies and gentlemen of Venice. The 
true greatness of Art is in qualities which it alone pos- 
sesses, qualities which can never be otherwise expressed, 
which exist in Velasquez’s ‘‘Philip,” in Reynolds’s “‘Nelly,” 
in Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Old Woman,” just: as surely as in Tin- 
toret’s ‘‘Paradise’’ or Michael Angelo’s “Creation.”” Thus in 
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ever, by portrait painting we understand, as many do un- 
derstand, the mere rendering of likenesses, tho with the ex- 
actness of a mirror, we can understand also that the art 
which proposes this as its end, is entitled to little honor. 
“‘T could teach any boy whom chance might throw in my 
way,” said Reynolds, “to paint a likeness. To paint like 
Velasquez is another thing.” 

The distinction is aptly exemplified by an exhibition, held 
this summer in Piccadilly, by the Society of Portrait Paint- 
ers. It is the first exhibition of a new society, which al- 
ready numbers among its members several well known and 
popular painters; and since, moreover, the contributors to 
the exhibition are by no means exclusively members of the 
society, a collection of portraits has been got together 
which may be regarded as fairly illustrative of the state of 
the art in England at the present time. Very few of the 
pictures exhibited are absolutely contemptible in point-of 
technique. There are a few amateur efforts which ought not 
to have been accepted; there is at least one atrocity by a 
Royal Academician of long standing, whose name I with- 
hold -— a picture of a hairdresser’s dummy, with waxen 
flesh and carmine lips, described in the catalog as the “ por- 
trait of a lady.” But these are the exceptions. Compared, 
for instance, with the average of an Academy exhibition, 
most of the pictures here are respectable, more than a few 
are decidedly clever, and there is no lack of good likenesses. 

But “to paint like Velasquez is another thing.” The 
average of an Academy exhibition is a low standard of com- 
parison; the best of an Academy exhibition is not, perhaps, 
as arule, an extravagantly high one. Andif we measure 
this collection of portraits by a really high (that is, a really 
artistic) standard, I fear there are not more than two pic- 
tures in the gallery which will pass the test. Clever work 
is well enough in its way, though clever is hardly the term 
we should apply to the execution of a great artist; good 
likenesses are also desirable; but all this may be accom- 
plished without proving that the painter has made one step 
on the road which leads to excellence in art. Such painters 
as these dwell, as it were, in the outskirts of the holy place: 
to gain a niche in the temple itself, one has need of other 
aims and other qualifications. 

One is not always inclined to impose so severe a test; in- 
deed, applied to most modern exhibitions, it would leave us 
little to admire. We are too ready, perhaps, to accept 
things as we find them, and to allow ourselves to be pleased 
with the superficial attractiveness of works which reference 
to a higher standard would infallibly lead us to condemn. 
But in the present exhibition the contrast between art in 
the true sense, and that which the public is pleased to re- 
gard as art, is so plainly indicated that we have no choice 
but to note it. There are two pictures here, by Mr. Whist- 
ler, and two only, which are, in the highest significance of 
the term, works of art. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary. 
BREAD AND MILK. 


THERE can be no doubt that in the future, as well as in 
the past, these will be staple articles of diet. They answer 
the demand’ both as victuals and drink, and are a staff of 
life in youthand in age. Yet in this questioning and some- 
times captious age some new questions are started as to 
them. Some object to bread made of yeast because it is 
a fermenting process and so incline to aerated bread. Bread 
raised by acids, alkalies or baking powders is much more 
used than formerly. 

Milk has generally been claimed as a model food, because 
it contains all the constituents of the human body. Its 
right to this claim is now disputed. It is doubtful whether 
it isa perfect food or drink for all. It has risks connected 
with the diseases and foods of cattle, with modes of 
handling and shipping, with its proneness’ to change and 
even to produce tyrotoxicon and other poisons, and with its 
great capacity for absorbing effete products. Some have 
advocated its use only when boiled or sterilized. Yet there 
is evidence that boiling alters somewhat its nutrient prop- 
erties and that sterilized milk does not agree with all in- 
fants. Inour manipulation benign as well as malign organ- 
isms are killed. 

One medical enthusiast who is often quoted, and who 
magnifies the diseases of cattle and especially tuberculosis, 
hints that the world would have been better off without 
cows, and that even now we might dispense with them for 
atime. The relation of condensed milk to other milk is 
often discussed, and it is not yet settled whether it is a 
proper food for infants. In the midst of this somewhat 
vague und mixed attitude on Bread and Milk questions, 
there are at least a few points which it is well to empha- 
size. 

I. The supply of both of these should be under the strict- 
est supervision. Because of the immense demand and the 
great opportunities both for carelessness and fraud, there 
are no two articles of human consumption that so need the 
control of law. In many countries, as in England, there is 
a special law as to the inspection of bakehouses, as also as 
to the inspection of dairies. We believe it of great public 
interest that this should be required in our country, begin- 
ning with inspection in all cities. 

II. The adulterations of these commodities is more com- 
mon than of any other. Flour is not only adulterated with 
inferior grades, but it is so easy to combine with it starches, 
ground phosphates, alum, etc., that the public should have 
some security ‘as to its composition. So barrels should be 
sampled, as well as the products of different bakeries. As 
to milk, there is need of constant supervision. Both in this 
country and in England there are more convictions for 
adulterations of it than of all other foods. Now the stand- 
ard for good milk is well ascertained, and the means of test 
are satisfactory. Besides this, there must be constant 
guard as to the way in which milk is prepared for market 
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charge of milk by persons much out of health is not safe. 
Scarlet fever, typhoid fever and diphtheria and other dis- 
eases have surely been propagated through the absorbent 
properties of milk. At the recent Sanitary Congress, Dr. 
Vaughn, of Michigan University, related the following in- 
cident: ‘‘ I recently investigated a case of poisoning by cus- 
tard. The custard made from the milk was divided into 
two portions, one flavored with lemon, the other with va- 
nilla, The lemon was harmless, while a teaspoonful of the 
other caused vomiting and purging: It was proved that 
the vanilla was not the poisoning agent. The explanation 
of the difference was found in the fact that the vanilla cus- 
tard stood for two hours ina very filthy room, with the air 
in a most polluted condition, while the lemon had not done 
s0.”’ As to bread, we have spoken in a previous article of 
the modes of making which affect its digestibility, and of 
some of the various kinds and qualities. In a recent paper 
by Mr. Goodfellow, of London, on “ Recent Hygienic Im- 
provements in the Manufacture of Bread,’ the following 
points were presented in advocacy of bread made from the 
whole grain: 


“The subject may be divided into—(1) Improvements in whole- 
meal bread, (2) improvéments in other breads. The chief objec- 
tions to ordinary whole-meal bread are: 1, The large percentage of 
waste averaging 12% per cent.; 2, the increaséd waste of other 
foods produced by the indigestion of Such whole-meal bread ; 3, 
the unpleasant taste produced by the comparatively flavorless 
rparticles of bran; 4, the irritating action of the bran; 5, the 
apidity with which whole-meal bread becomes dry and stale. 
The first four objections depend on the presence of coarse parti- 
cles of bran. The last objection depends largely on the state of 
the whole-meal as regards moisture, before being made into 
bread. The chief efforts toward improvements in whole-meal 
bread, then, are necessarily directed toward the objects of (1) 
obtaining a very fine meal, (2) obtaining a very dry meal. 

Specimen 1. Triticumina Bread.—Prepared from a very fine 
meal. The bran is literally cut by powerful steel machines into 
very small particles. The grains also undergo a special prepara- 
tion by which the percentage of soluble carbo-hydrates is greatly 
increased. Waste in this bread equals 7% per cent., as against 124% 
in ordinary whole-meal bread. The meal is very dry, and yields a 
loaf which keeps moist for three days. 

Specimen 2. Cyclone Bread—marks a new departure in the 
preparation of whole meal. The grains are pulverized in sealed 
chambers of air currents produced by fans rapidly revolving in 
different directions. Advantages : (1) Meal aerated, (2) no metallic 
or stony adulteration, (3) meal is very free from aerial impurities, 
inasmuch as the air is filtered before being delivered to the ‘ cy- 
clone’ chambers, (4) the meal is very fine. These two varieties of 
whole-meal bread demonstrate the possibility of manufactured 
bread in which the bran particles are so fine as to entirely obviate 
any irritating effects.” 

He speaks also as follows of other breads: 


** Non Whole-meal Breads.—The improvements may be divided 





into—(1) Improvements in white bread, (2) improvementsin brown | 


bread. White bread is deficient in—(a) proteid material, (») fat, 
(c) mineral matter, more especially phosphates, sulphur and chlo- 
rin. Any process which secures (1) A higher percentage of pro- 
teids, (2) of fat, @) of phosphates, etc., and (4) of soluble matter 
may be regarded as an hygienic improvement in the quality of the 
bread. Weare mainly concerned with the ratio of proteid mate- 
rial to carbo-hydrates. The standard rates may be taken as 1: 3.2. 
In ordinary fine white bread it is 1: 7. 

“ White Bread.—Specimen3. Black’s Fermented Bread is char- 
acterized by a high percentage of nitrogen, obtained by adding 
prepared gluten to the ordinary dough. Ratio of proteids to 
carbo-hydrates 1: 3.6. 

“Specimen 4. Diastase Bread.—Chief point of interest is the 
high percentage of soluble carbo-hydrates, obtained by adding 
diastase to the dough. Nitrogenous ratio, 1: 6.5. Contains 8) per 
cent. more sugar and dextrin than ordinary bread. 

“Brown Bread—Specimen 5. Frame Food Bread. A bread 
made from white flour, to which an extract of bran is added. 
The object is to obtain a loaf having the nutritive value of whole 
meal without the indigestible bran. Nitrogenous ratio, 1: 3.9. 
Contains 50 per cent. more mineral matter than fine white bread. 

“Specimen 6. Germ Bread-—Rich in proteids, fat and phos- 
phates, obtained by the retention of the germ. Nitrogenous ratio 
1: 3. 

“Specimen 7. Health Bread.—A finely granulated brown bread, 
in which the outer layers of the bran are rejected. Nitrogenous 
ratio, 1: 3.6." 

There is still great room for improvements in bread and 
bread making, and these more recent methods deserve 
large consideration. 


Science. 


THE register of the International Congress of Geolo- 
gists showed 188 persons present: 63 from Europe, 7 from 
Canada, Mexico and Chile, and 118 from the United States. 
The meeting is the fifth of the series, the last one having 
been held in London in 1888. It was determined then that 
the present meeting should be held in Philadelphia; but 
owing to certain animosities among the managing com- 
mittee the Washington party prevailed, and the place of 
the meeting was changed. The object of the Congress has 
been to attempt to unify the classification of rocks and the 
methods of their representation upon maps. Certain 
methods and regulations have been already determined, as 
well asa system of chronological classification of the for- 
mations or terranes. It was decided to embody these prin- 
ciples upon a large geological map of Europe, from which 
all could appreciate the effect of their application, and 
make any necessary amendments. This map is not yet 
ready, nor.did the committee having it in charge present 
any report upon it; in fact, none of the Europeans who had 
been active participants in previous meetings were present. 
Four principal topics were discussed at Washington: first, 
the genetic classification of Pleistocene deposits—chiefly the 
ice age; second, the methods of correlating synchronous ter- 
ranes, involving the elementary principles of structural 
geology, such as professors present to their classes in pre- 
liminary instruction; third, new methods of coloring maps, 
proposed by the Director of the United States Geological 
Survey; fourth, short sketches of the geology of the regions 
about to be visited by an excursion party composed chieffy 
of the foreigners. They expected to visit Leadville, Colo- 
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rado, under the guidance of Prof. S. F. Emmons; the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado with Major Powell for guide; the 
Yellowstone National Park under the guidance of Prof. A. 
Hague, and other characteristic regions in the West, termi- 
nating with Niagara Falls. Eighty names were registered 
for this excursion. French was the official language of the 
Congress. 


....C. D. Walcott presented to the Geological Society a 
notice of what have been called the remains of fish from the 
Trenton Terrane of Colorado. The specimens exhibited 
similarities to the remains of the Devonian fish. No care- 
ful study of them has yet been attempted. The earliest 
horizon at which related animals had previously been found 
is the Clinton Terrane of the Upper Silurian in Pennsylva- 
nia. As explained by such masters in paleontology as Pro- 
fessor Cope, these discoveries open up a new field. The ani- 
mals are not fish, but a class of vertebrates inferior to them, 
such as the living Cyclostomi, amphioxus and the highest 
of the Tunicata, all of which possess a notochord more or 
less complete, withovt vertebra. We are in the habit of 
calling these creatures fisk, because the lowest of the verte- 
brates are thus.designated; but it is time to remember that 
these lowly creatures should be distinguished from them. 
None of these embryotic vertebrates have hitherto been 
recognized in the fossil state. They must have had an ex- 
istence in the earlier periods, if there is any truth in evolu- 
tion; and hence these discoveries of Walcott are highly 
significant. 


....Referring to the ease with which many scientific 
authors seem to assume that they have discovered the 
causes for various phenomena in Nature, a recent writer 
says that what we call the Kingdom of Nature is a vast or- 
ganization in which a great number of small and inferior 
powers are working only apparently independently. They 
are actually in co-operation or in accord with the greater 
ones. No one phenomenon can be fairly placed to the credit 
of any one cause. He thinks much of the error in modern 
scientific speculations comes from overlooking the fact that 
perfect harmony pervades all Nature—for all the minor 
powers seem perpetually at war. While, undoubtedly, 
there is a struggle for life continually going on, there is a 
greater power inNature directing the parties to the struggle, 
and which results in keeping up the even balance required 
for the harmonious co-operation of all things to some greater 
end than that for which the separate sets of combatants are 
struggling. 


.... Why trees or other plants grow erect, has never yet 
been definitely determined. It has been supposed to have 
some relation to the action of light. Certainly a plant 
usually growing erect turns toward any opening for light 
in a dark cellar; but when there is no light, they grow 
erect, Dr. Maxwell S. Masters has recently called attention 
to some cases in an English coal mine 1,000 feet deep. Some 
props made from green posts pushed out into growth; and, 
tho in absolute darkness, they were perfectly erect. They 
were perfectly blanched. : 


School and College. 


STANFORD University, at Palo Alto, Cal., which has been 
built and endowed by Senator Stanford, was opened Oc- 
tober Ist. In an address Senator Stanford stated the rea- 
sons which induced himself and Mrs. Stanford to found a 
university in memory of their son. Among other addresses 
was one by President Jordan, who dwelt on the importance 
of the personal influence of the faculty in creating 
a university atmosphere such as that which gathered about 
Arnold at Rugby, Hopkins at Williamstown, Agassiz at 
Cambridge, and White at Ithaca. Four hundred and sev- 
enty-three students have passed the examination and been 
admitted. Of these, 95 are girls; 200 will enter the fresh- 
man class; 50 who are not fully up to the requirements will 
be allowed to attend on probation. There are, besides these, 
150 who will attend other classes. Eleven hundred applica- 
tions for entrance were received. The endowment of the 
University is estimated at $15,000,000. It. includes an estate 
of 7,300 gcres in Palo Alto, a ranch of 55,000 acres in Te- 
hama County, and another ranch of 21,000 in Butte County: 
The income from these estates is said to be very large. The 
University buildings are low structures with heavy walls 
and roofs of tile. The main group includes a quadrangle 
600 feet long by 250 feet wide. The buildings are mainly in- 
tended as class-rooms. Besides these buildings there are 
dormitories for boys and for girls. 


....Some radical reforms have been decided upon by the 
French Cultus Ministry in the Lycées and other grades of 
schools leading directly to the University. The changes 
are to be begun with the new school year. The study of 
the classical tongues on the whole is done away with, and 
the modern languages, especially German and English, are 
substituted, Italian and Spanish taking the place of the 
latter in certain localities. The Latin and Greek authors 
are to be read in translations.In addition the courses include 
philosophy and rhetoric, elements of jurisprudence and 
economics, history, geography, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, drawing, bookkeeping. The 


| prima or senior class is divided into two sections, in one of 


which special prominence is given to mathematics and 
natural sciences, in the other to literature and philosophy. 
No religious instruction is included in the program. The 
completion of the course leads to the degree of “‘ Bacca- 
laureate of Modern Sciences,” and admits to the universi- 
ties without further examination, altho for the present not 
to the law, and, strange to say, not to the medical faculty. 
This new departure is the most radical innovation yet pro- 
posed in the course of the traditional classical gymnasium 
or lycée. 


....De Pauw University has opened the year with an 
avalanche of students. The attendance in every depart- 

| ment is the largest on record. The freshman class will 
reach one hundred and fifty. 


All the college classes are 
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full. The newly elected professors are on the ground, viz., 
Professor Waldo, in mathematics; Professor Underwood, 
in botany; Professor Naylor, in physics; Mr. Wilkerson, in 
rhetoric and oratory. Greatly increased facilities have been 
provided for the laboratories of zoology, botany, and phy- 
siology, for the seminaries in Latin and political science, 
and for the libraries and lecture rooms for the schools of 
theology and law. Florence Hall, the new boarding and 
lodging hall for theological students, is completed and well 
filled with students. Advance movements have been made 
in the growing schools of music and art. The University 
is squarely committed to the best features of the new educa- 
tion, and is in line with the most progressive institutions 
in the land. 


...-Denison University, Granville Academy and Shep- 
ardson College (for women), all of Granville, O., open with 
an attendance nearly fifty per cent. larger, in the aggregate, 
than that of last year. The University expects to engage 
in the “ Extension” movement during the coming winter, 
and has appointed a Committee of the Faculty to formulate 
a definite plan of work. Courses of lectures will be deliv- 
ered at Newark, O., and perhaps at other points, as occasion 
offers. 


.... With the opening of Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y., Prof. D. S. Estes, a graduate of the University of 
Vermont and of Newton Theological Seminary, begins his 
work as professor in the theological department. Prof. 
H. Harvey has been elected Dean of the University faculty; 
Prof. Arthur Jones takes the chair of Homiletics, as the 
successor of A. M. Beebe, resigned. 


Personals. 


Miss HELEN’ DE VARACESCO, the daughter of an old and 
wealthy Bojar family, with whom Ferdinand, the Crown 
Prince of Riamania, fell deeply in love, but whom he was 
compelled for political purposes to give up, is a most inter- 
esting and charming young scholar. She has for years been 
the favorite lady in waiting to Carmen Sylva, the poetical 
Queen of that country, and the chief bond of sympathy 
between them, has been their intellectual tastes and love 
for verse. Miss de Varacesco, too, is a gifted poet, and the 
collection of her poems, published under the title of ‘‘Chants 
@ Aurore,” has been crowned by the French Academy. She 
is an enthusiastic collector of the popular numbers and 
songs of Romania, so rich in this regard. Her early youth 
was spent in the Valley of Dimbovitza, where her father’s 
mansion stands, who, however, was for many years Prefect 
of the Police in Bucharest, and later Representative of Ra- 
mania in Vienna. Early in life his poetical daughter asso- 
ciated a good deal with the two or three hundred gypsy 
families that lived near her father’s estate, and thus became 
interested in the folklore and songs preserved by these 
strange people. She presented her collection of songs to 
the Queen, who was so delighted with them that she trans- 
lated them into German verse, in the volume entitled 


“Songs from the Dimboritz Valley,” and wrote a preface. 
Since then the young lady has been the favorite reader to 
her Majesty. Both the King and the Queen favored the 
poadent of a marriage between her and their nephew, the 
‘rown Prince; but the nobility of Rimania entered a de- 
cided 
sence, 


rotest. Ferdinand is on an indefinite leave of ab- 
ing at present with his parents at Sigmoringen. 


....Two Americans, William L. Sachtleben and Thomas 
G. Allen, Jr., are on a bicycle tour around the-world. Late 
in June they reached the city of Erzrim, in Turkey, and 
formed a plan to ascend Mt. Ararat and plant the American 
flag on its summit on July Fourth. They met with a good 
many discouragements; but at last, on the 2d of July, ac- 
companied by an Austrian sculptor from Paris who hap- 
pened to be in the city, they started. The first night was 
spent in a Kurdish village, and the second night at a hight 
of eleven thousand feet, just about equal with the top of 
Little Ararat. On the Fourth, about four o’clock in the 
morning, they commenced the final struggle, and at 1:20 
p. M. reached the summit almost exhausted. A few min- 
utes after reaching it the clouds that they had seen rolling 
up the slope were upon them and they were envelépéd in a 
storm. A high wind was accompanied by a rapid fall in 
the temperature; and they were obliged to leave speedily on 
the descent, which was far more dangerous than the ascent 
as it extented along the only ridge of rocks that projected 
above the deep snow and which led sometimes within two 
feet of the great gorge or chasm which runs down the 
length of the mountain slope in a line of distinct volcanoes. 
This chasm is perhaps the | ange sight on the mountain. 
They, however, got safely down and at sunset rejoined the 

ards and interpreter who had utterly refused to go 

arther than the very base of the mountain. This is the 
seventh time Ararat has been ascended, twice by Germans, 


twice by Russians, and twice by Englishmen. The last 
ascent was that made by the Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 


....H. R. H. John O. Dominis, Prince Consort to Queen 
Liliuokalani, of Hawaii, died in the latter part of August. 
at his home in Honolulu. His mother was a cultivated 
Bostonian, and his father was a sea-captain, an Italian. 
Captain Dominis was, for many years, in lucrative trade in 
the Pacific, his family residing in Honolulu since 1837. The 
son was born in Schenectady, N. Y., March 10th, 1832. He 
received his early education mainly in Honolulu. On the 
discovery of gold in California he followed the rush from 
the islands at the age of seventeen, serving as bookkeeper 
toa merchant in San Francisco. Returning to Honolulu 


in 1850 he became private secretary to Kamehameha IV. 
On the 16th of September, 1862, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Lydia K. Paki, now the Queen. In 1874 he accom- 
panied King Kalakaua, his brother-in-law, to Washington, 
and in 1887, with his wife and the Queen Kapiolani 
attended the Jubilee Celebration of Queen Victoria an 
was received at Windsor Palace. 


.... The 28th of September is Frances E. Willard’s birth- 
day, and has been for some years observed as the temper- 
ance “‘Crusade Membership Day.” On this anniversary 


last week she received hundreds of letters, cable dispatches, 


and telegrams congratulating her on having reached her 
fifty-second birthday. ? 
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Music. 
MASCAGNI'S “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


ee BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 


AN omnivorous reader of the newspapers, American and 
foreign, recently made a query, half a complaint, to the 
writer. The complainer is interested intelligently in all 
art, but has no special penchant for musical concerns. 
«Can you tell me,” asked he, “‘ exactly what is ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’?—a musical topic that I am sick of running 
on, or hearing, every day or so in every newspaper I open. 
Wherever musical people meet I hear nothing talked of but 
—“ Cavalleria Rusticana.” In every town with an opera- 
house abroad, in every city here in America where perma- 
nent or passing representations of standard operatic works 
are practicable, nothing is promised so particularly as— 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Managers are telegraphing, 
wrangling, enjoining each other legally, sueing each other, 
alJ over—“ Cavalleria Rusticana!’’ In New York City for a 
fortnight the battle at law between sundry musical men 
daily has waged sharper over the rights and the hope of 
first introducing to a local public—‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 
All Italy, all Germany, Austria, England, France (even), 
and where not is the cry—‘ Cavalleria Rusticana?’”’’ Now 
this much I know—that this “‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ” is an 
opera, and a very little opera, the prize-work of a hitherto 
unknown young italian composer, of talent. Surely this is 
no basis in these days of much meritorious music for such a 
cosmopolitan stirabout. How and why has grown this 
world-wide excitement over—‘ Cavalleria Rusticanz” 
rather than over a dozen interesting scores? I remember 
nothing like the stir since Bizet’s “‘ Carmen.”’. 

The mounting wave of interest everywhere over Mas- 
cagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ is a matter of threefold 
origin—of merit, of a touch of romance, and—undoubtedly 
—of skillful reclame. About a couple of years ago a prize 
was offered in Italy for the best one-act opera offered in 
competition by an Italian. Pietro Mascagni, a young mu- 
sica] student who had been taught more or less by Amil- 
.care Ponchielli, submitted ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” which 
title mere descriptively if less literally may be translated 
sas “Rustic Honor” rather than ‘‘ Rustic Chivalry.” Mas- 
«agni was exceedingly poor; that is certain. All sorts of 
details, true and untrue, of his poverty and despair of ever 
aebieving success and bread-and-butter anywhere and any- 
how, are stock paragraphs. His work took the prize easily. 
Its strange originality and merit were unmistakable. It 
decided much as to a new and promising man in the com- 
ing musical renaissance in Italy. It promised more. The 
score became the property of the rich and enterprising 
Italian firm of music publishers at Milan, Sonzogno. They 
exploited it and its twenty-six-year-old composer to the 
echo. ‘ A new Bizet’ has been an especially frequent and 
not quite impertinent description and claim. To-day the 
interest in the work is so general as to be, indeed, almost 
tiresome. Young Mascagni’s fortune is made. He has 
written three new operas, all destined for early production. 
“These will be most useful in deciding the problem of his 
-ability and his promise of greater ability to come, as distin- 
guished from romance, talk and advertisement. But allow- 
ing for these, a strange and highly interesting setting-out 
.on the career of a possible genius in Italy is ‘‘ Rustic Hon- 
.or.”” So much for Pietro Mascagni. 

And as to the peculiarities of ‘‘ Rustic Honor’’ itself. 
First, it is not a comic opera, as one would fancy a one-act 
work. It is a dark, brief tragedy, passionate, impetuous; 
one of humble life, with a libretto from a tale. 
Its scene is a sordid, rude Sicilian village. Its main actors 
are four peasants. A village Lothario, Turiddu, has grown 
weary of Santuzza, the woman he had promised to marry, 
and sneers at her appeals. It is Easter morning, before the 
church. Her last appeal to him is made. In revenge and 
despair, the unhappy peasant girl tells all to Aljio, the 
boorish husband of Lola, her rival, for whose shameful co- 
ayuetry she has been forsaken. Alfio turns on Turiddu, 
bites his ear in the old Sicilian way of challenging an 
enemy, and kills him—not on the stage, by the by. The 
chorus exclaim, the curtain falls; and that is all. A re- 
pulsive, mere sketch of the realistic sort, quite true to life 
and locality, and, all told, brief as Hamlet’s prolog, or posy 
ofaring. The story might have been told by Merrimée, 
along with ‘“‘Carmen”’; not to speak of later French real- 
ists. In its tenor, it is a bitter, just satire. 

But the score isa remarkable one. There is no gainsaying 
{ts traits of melodic inventiveness—tho this quality has 
been much overvalued. Its forcible, original instrumenta- 
tion is plain, and above all is the surging, fiery dramatic 
quality that Mascagni has infused in his setting of so mean 
and humble a tragedy of dishonor. Mascagni’s orchestration 
suggests Bizet, somewhat, in its traits. So does much of the 
fervid recitative and the melodic tinge of many of the six- 
teen numbers in the score. Like Bizet, too, his fervid music 
has given strange force and dignity to his libretto. Direct 
Wagnerian influence is hardly traceable. There are curious 
touches too—little more—of Sicilian local color in the music. 
The short score rushes forward like a tempest. In an hour 
and a half it does much. Allowing for everything, occa- 
sional shortcoming of idea or originality, it is a remarkable 
sketch—novel, vigorous, picturesque, tragic. Some of its 
numbers are already concert-room favorites. 

This is the era of the short story in literature, of the dash- 
ing, sharp impressionism in art, of the condensed opera in 
music. Itis the age where one line must do duty for a 
page, one stroke for twenty on the canvas, one measure for 
abar. Itisaleap from G. P. R. James to de Maupassant 
from a Cagliari to Monet. From Meyerbeer to men like 
Mascagni or Smareglia isa farcry. It is a sudden develop- 
ment in arts, this condensation. It can be overdone, but 
much may come of it for artistic good. 

Of the music something more will be said next 
week. The first satisfactory opportunity to judge of it, in 
spite of hurried performances in Philadelphia some weeks 
pgo (in Italian), comes this week, when the Casino brings 


out the work, an interesting witness of the new intentions 
toward standard music expressed by the management. 
Some representations began at the Lenox Lyceum last 
week by a company organized by another manager, Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein. Of them one can only say that in 
spite of a large orchestra of good musicians, the energetic 
leading of Mr. Adolf Neundorff, an admirably dramatic 
soprano in Miss Georgine Januschowsky (Santuzza), and 
some good work by Mr. Payne Clarke, tenor (Twriddu), the 
general effect was crude and coarse to a high degree, and 
gave one more the impression of a rehearsal of most unprom- 
ising sort than a public entertainment.The wretched acous- 
tics of the Lyceum under such circumstances were a bad 
factor in a poor result. The performance was supposed to 
be in English, but not audibly such most of the time. It 
will be better to regard them as an indiscretion of eagerness 
to be first in the field with “‘ Rustic Honor,” and to speak 
of its introduction to New York under other auspices. 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Massachusetts State Democratic Convention met 
at Worcester,September 29th,and renominated for Governor, 
J. E. Russell, of Cambridge, and for Lieutenant-Governor, 
J. W. Corcoran, of Clinton. The platform condemns the 
McKinley bill, and calls for the repeal of all its provisions 
which increase rates of duty, and for the enactment of a 
genuine measure of tariff reform; condemns the action of 
the Republican Administration in regard to Civil Service; 
demands that all dollars coined by the United States be of 
equal intrinsic value, urges the remonetization of silver, 
and denounces the claim of the Republican Party to be the 
champion of sound currency; re-affirms the loyalty of the 
State party to the National Democratic Party; congratu- 
lates the State on the administration of Governor Russell, 
and his position in regard to the schools and systems of in- 
dustrial education; and re-aflirms sympathy with all wise 
and constitutional measures in the interest of manual 
labors. 


....-Reports having come of arbitrary action on the part 
of the Government of Chile toward the United States 
Legation at Santiago, the State Department has had the 
matter under careful consideration. So far as known, no 
decided action has been taken. It is supposed that difficul- 
ty has arisen in regard to the right of asylum, which the 
Government of Chile denies, and the United States Govern- 
ment has neither affirmed nor denied. 





....The Grand Jury in New York City made a present- 
ment in regard to the Park Place disaster, condemning 
Liebler & Maas, the li‘hographers, for overloading the 
building, but bringing no indictments, in consequence of 
the diversity of testimony, which would almost inevitably 
result in a mistrial. 

....-Defalcations to the amount of more than half a mil- 
lion of dollars have been discovered in the Ulster County 
Savings Institution at Kingston, N. Y. The treasurer and 
assistant treasurer are under arrest. 


.... Both claimants to the Governship in Connecticut have 
agreed upon certain points which they will carry to the 
Supreme Court for final settlement of the question. 


....-An American schooner has been seized by a Russian 
man-of-war in Bering Sea, and the crew taken to Vladivo- 
stok for trial. 


.... The White Star liner “ Teutonic” breaks the Eastern 

record in 5 days, 21 hours, 22 minutes. 
FOREIGN. 

....-The National Liberal Federation Congress was 
opened at Newcastle, Oct. Ist, with an attendence of 3,000 
delegates. The principles of the Federation as expressed by 
Mr. Schnadhorst, its principal organizer,are, endorsement of 
Mr. Gladstone; Home Rule for Ireland, involving an Irish 
legislative body for exclusively Irish affairs; avoidance of 
participation in Continental quarrels and the promotion of 
international arbitration; reform of the land laws in regard 
to taxation of ground rents; free sale and transfer of land; 
compulsory powers for the acquisition of land for allot- 
ments and small holdings; local electoral reforms; disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh and Scotch Churches; direct popular 
veto of the liquor traffic; the ending or mending of the 
House of Lords, and some minor points. Important speeches 
were made on Oct. Ist by John Morley, M.P., and on Oct. 
2d by Mr. Gladstone. 


.... The Congress of Venezuela has passed a bill provid- 
ing a guaranty of rights to individual citizens. Among the 
provisions are the abolishing of the death penalty, slav- 
ery, forcible recruiting for the army, imprisonment for 
debt or political opinions, arrest of citizens without a legal 
warrant, titles of nobility, honors or hereditary distinctions; 
the guaranty of the inviolability of the mail service, securi- 
ty of travel, the enjoyment of religious liberty, free speech, 
the right of every citizen past eighteen years of age to 
vote at popular elections, popular education, etc. The Presi- 
dent loses the right of veto. 


....General Boulanger committed suicide at Brussels, 
September 30th, on the grave of his mistress, Mme. de 
Bonnemain, who died recently. She had left him a large 
sum of money, so that he was notin want. It is generally 
thought that he was prompted to the act by discourage- 
ment over his failure and by grief for her. His wife is in 
Paris. No mention of her was made in his will, which ex- 
presses anew his love for France and his claim of unselfish 
devotion to the interests of the nation. 


....The Sixty-second Semi-annual Conference of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, Latter Day Saints, met at Salt 
City, Oct. 4th. For the first time -in seven years the three 
presidents and the twelve apostles were all present, Presi- 





dent Harrison having recently pardoned Joseph F’. Smith» 


nephew of the Prophet Joseph. All returned thanks to the 
President for the pardon, and the Saints were called upon 


to pray for him that the Lord would bless him for his good 
ness. 


.... The Emperor Francis Joseph came near beign killed 
by the explosion of some bombs on the railroad bridge at 
Rosenthal, near Reichenberg, over which the Emperor was 
to pass. The time fuse was not properly set, and the bombs 
exploded while the train was some distance away. It is 
thought by some that the intention was to alarm rather 
than to endanger his life. 


....It is rumored that the Archduke Karl Ludwig, a 
brother of Emperor Francis Joseph, and, since the death of 
Crown Prince Rudolph, heir apparent to the throne of 
Austro-Hungary, intends soon to resign his title to the 
heirship in favor of his son, Archduke Franz. Archduke 
Kar! Ludwig was born in 1833, and Archduke Franz in 1863. 


...-Rumors continue to come of Russian advances on 
the, border of Afghanistan. It is said that Russia’s refusal 
to join with the other European Powers in a note to China 
is due to the belief that an unsettled condition in China 
will be helpful to her plans in Siberia. 


.---Henri Rochefort in an interview said that the 
death of Boulanger would prove an advantage rather than 
a disaster to the Revisionists, who are forming the nucleus 
of a great opposition party, and can no longer be charged 
with aiming at a dictatorship. 


....England and Germany have issued an identical note 
in response to that from the Chinese Government, accept- 
ing the assurance of China’s good will, but stating that they 
must take counsel with their ambassadors as to her ability 
to carry out her intentions. 


.... The Chinese Minister to France has informed M. Ri- 
bot of the dismissal by the Chinese Government, in accord 
with the request of the Powers, of the Governor of Wuhu, 
where the outrages on foreigners were committed. 


....-A number of French pilgrims in Rome created some 
disturbance by disrespectful conduct at the tomb of Victor 
Emanuel. Their course was strongly disapproved by the 
Pope. 


...-The Cossack population of the Ural districts have 
been instructed to hold their horses in readiness for mobil- 
ization of the army. 


....The destitution in Russia continues very severe 
and is more widespread than for several centuries. 


....Signor Corte, late Italian Consul at New Orleans, has 
been appointed Italian Consul at Havre, France. 


....The Turkish Government announces the recapture of 
Sana, and the end of the Yemen rebellion. 


...-Rumors of a revolt in Guatemala have been numer- 
ous, but have been strenuously denied. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE division of the Church into “ long and short creed” parties 
is not an impossibility. Besides, if we have two, our present one 
and the one proposed, which will be the final authority? The long 
ore inevitably. To this the foes of the Church will drive us, for 
those disposed to assail us would never stop at “ the compend.” 
We shali still hear the accusation of “infants in hell not a span 
long,”’ while all the old arguments over disputed posttions will 
continue to be heard on every side.—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


....There are useful private schools, The school system of the 
city has its office. The graded school of the town has its work, The 
log schoolhouse of the woods trains men. The sod house of the 
prairie makes its record of the best school in a Nebraska county in 
1890, and inspires confidence in the builders who preferred to use 
sod houses rather than bond their districts, a refreshing reminder 
that the school financiering of the day is not all reckless.—Pror,. 
JAMES H. BLODGE?rT. 


...-Some young men will never rise above mediocrity if they 
begin ministeral life with the idea that reading is not preaching. 
With Thomas Chalmers reading was preaching. With Baron 
Stow reading was preaching. With Henry Ward Beecher read- 
ing was preaching. With Theodore L. Cuyler reading is preach- 
ing. With William M. Taylor reading is preaching. Ina multi- 
tude of cases the use of manuscript is magnificent preaching. If 
a young man can do better without it than with it, let him not be 
deterred by the vulgar prejudice against writing, from taking 
his paper into the pulpit.—Christian Inquirer. 

....-Christ has come into the world to add to the social and 
industrial life; and wherever he goes he stimulates industry, 
thrift, temperance, economy, and consequently increases wealth. 
A successful mission in a poverty-stricken region revolutionizes 
the region and so revolutionizes itself. As it does its work, they 
that before were poverty-stricken begin to accumulate; they begin 
to learn industry and thrift; they begin'to put on better clothes, 
and live in better houses; and either the mission transforms the 
region and becomes an independent church, or the people move 
out of the region and new people to be fed and served by it come 
in.—Christian Union. 

....The idea of Social Christianity is becoming increasingly 
prominent in the thoughts of Christian workers. This is a sign of 
the times for which we are devoutly thankful. Christ came not 
merely to save individual souls, but to reconstruct human society 
upon a Christian basis, While it is true, as Hotace Bushnell put 
it, that “the soul of all improvement is the improvement of the 
soul,” the improvement of the soul should not stop there, but ex- 
tend to the improvement of the souls of others and of society at 
large. The curse of Christianity in the past has been the narrow 
and selfish idea of salvation which restricted the Christian’s ac- 
tivity to making sure of Heaven for himself.—Zion’s Herald. 


....-Those who have studied with care the constitutions of the 
four new States—North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and 
Washington-,are impressed with the restriction they put upon 
the powers of the State Legislatures, and the extensive authority 
they intrust to the Executive. This tendency is exactly opposite 
to that which prevails in England. There the power of the 
Executive has constantly decreased. Whether in the United 
States this distrust of Legislatures is an eddy, or marks the main 
current of popular conviction, is not easy to say. But it is very 
evident to any one who studies the history of constitutional law 
in this country, for the last twenty years, that there has been 
in national affairs the same drift toward enlarging the powers of 





the Executive.—The Watchman. 
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THE CAST-OFF IDOL. 


It would not be fair to contrast England’s idol, Wil- 
liam E, Gladstone, with the discredited idol of France, 
General Boulanger. And yet the careers of the two men 
indicate an essential difference between the spirits of the 
two nations. No one can find from beginning to end of 
Gladstone's career a single act which seems to have been 
done for the sake of applause. It is perfectly evident 
that the thing he wants is to doright. If he makes a mis- 
take, it is an error of judgment as to what is just. One 
may look at the career of Boulanger, and not find one 
single act done because it was right. 
took the place of right. 


In his mind glory 
Glory was his conscience: it has 
been the conscience of France, and has carried France 
into all her difficulties. A nation that wants to do right 
may be successful. A nation that wants glory will commit 
suicide so faras that nation can. That was what France 
did under each Napoleon, Suicide was a fitting blow for 
the career of General Boulanger. 

The suicide’s political testament, read before a private 
meeting of his friends, is a brief one, and contains noth- 
ing of importance for the public, except one revelation of 
himself * “He says: 

** To-morrow I shall be a dead man. 
ing to réproach myself with. All my life I have done my 
duty and nothing but my duty. My death is no shame to 
myself, but is a shame for my proscribers.”’ 


To-day I have noth- 


Those words illustrate how glory had taken the place of 
conscience. He had only done his duty, and yet he wrote 
this with the pistol at his temple. He 
life that was full of social indecencies. 
a good, patient wife. 


wrote it after a 

He had deserted 
He had taken up with one mistress 
after another, and allowed them to spend hundreds of 
thousands dollars upon him and his ambition. It 
never occurred to him that home had any sanctity, nor 
that libertinism was wrong, nor even that it was disgrace- 
ful. It did not occur to him that it was contemptible for 


of 


him to leave his wife to weep while he pursued actresses | 


and rich widows, keeping up with them more than one 
separate establishment, and extorting from them their 
wealth. He did not dare to stand a trial when charges 
were brought against him of conspiracy against the State, 
and the evidence proved abundantly. corroborated as it 
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was by the admission of his quarreling adherents, that 
while he was Minister of War he had stolen the public: 
money to purchase and furnish houses for his mistresses, 
to hire writers and subsidize papers who should sound 
his praise and advance his treasonable schemes. His first 
act on entering the Ministry of War, a penniless man, was 
to pay his private debts out of the public funds and credit 
himself with sixty thousand francs. Out of the War 
Treasury, kept in gold ‘and silver for immediate use in 
vase of mobilization, he took a quarter of a million 
francs for personal advertising, subsidizing newspapers 
and buying his creatures. After he was turned out of 
office he entered into a treasonable conspiracy with Prince 
Victor and the Bonapartists and Royalists alike, and 
with army officers for a revolution, and spent three mil- 
lion franes given to him by the Duchess d’Uzes to help 
the treasonable plot. Meanwhile he was carrying on his 
last liaison with Madame Bonnemain, who spent a mil- 
lion and a half frances on him, and with whom he fled 
from Paris to Brussels rather than stand trial. Scores of 
his supporters were convicted and exiled or dismissed 
from the army, while he lived in luxury abroad with his 
mistress. But it was the end of his political career. 

This is the man, without moral courage, without moral 
principle, a contemptible, vainglorious creature, who 
was the idol of France for several years, who was 
its chosen hero, for whom we waited, but a few months 
ago, with bated breath to see if France would accept her 
Catiline, and in whose face France might too well see 
much of her own character as in a mirror. This is the 
libertine and traitor who died by his own foul hand, on 
the grave of his last mistress, with the monstrous absurd- 
ity on his lips: ‘‘ I have nothing to reproach myself with. 
All my life I have done my duty and nothing but my 
duty.” One may have some respect for the suicide Bal- 
maceda; but how such men as Boulanger and Rochefort, 
and such women as Madame Bonnemain and the Duchess 
d@’Uzes can take themselves seriously, passes 
Saxon understanding. 


Anglo- 





sii 
ECUMENICAL METHODISM. 


THE meeting of the Ecumenical Methodist Conference 
in Washington this week is an event of no little impor- 
tance. It is not the first conference of representatives of 
the various branches of Methodism of the world; that was 
held in London ten years ago. The importance of the 
Conference does not consist in the elaborate program 
which has been prepared, and which contemplates daily 


* sessions for a fortnight, nor in any action which the Con- 


ference may be led to take with reference to questions of 
common interest. It lies rather in the fact that the Con- 
ference represents the unity of Methodism; that it will 
emphasize the oneness of the many branches of that faith; 
and that it is another indication of the growing tendency 
of the divisions of Protestantism to draw together. 

We have had Pan-Anglican Synods; we have had Pan- 
Presbyterian Councils; last summer the first International 
Congregational Council was held in London; and now we 
have the second in the series of Ecumenical Methodist Con- 
ferences. What do these large world-gatherings indicate 
if not the growing spirit of Protestant unity? Many may 
despair of the final unification of all Protest&nt bodies. 
There does not seem to be much likelihood that the four 
points proposed by the Protestant Episcopal Church will 
be accepted in the near future; but something practical 
in the direction of Christian unity, if not Christian union, 
is more than likely to grow out of these great interna- 
tional gatherings. There is a great work in Christian 
unification needing to be done between the members of 
the various denominational families. The consolidation 
of Presbyterian branches, of Methodist branches, of Bap- 
tist branches, must come before the ultimate question of 
the union of Protestant bodies can become a real, practi- 
So many branches of the Presbyterian 
persuasion imply a waste, a wanton division. Methodists 
and Baptists have multiplied their denominational fami- 
lies excessively ; and it is one of the great uses of the 
periodical meeting of such a conference as that in Wash- 
ington to show how needless and harmful such divisions 
are, 


eal question. 


Thé program which has been prepared for the Confer- 
ence is clearly not designed to magnify Methodism. In- 
deed, we have observed afew criticisms of it because it 
gives Methodism less prominence than Christianity in 
general. But if this be a fault it is a most amiable one. 
The program is in fact a very modest one. Only one day 
is given to the Methodism of the world. The other ses- 
sions are taken up with subjects of a sociological and 
general Christian character, such as the Essential Unity 
and Genuine Catholicity of the Christian Church; the 
Relations of the Church to Scientific Thought; the 
Various Agencies of the Church; Religious Training and 
University Education; the Church and Public Morality; 
the Christian Resources of the New and the Old World: 
the Relation of the Church to Temperance, to the labor 
question and to the masses. Missionary operations will, 
of course, be discussed, and a session is to be given to the 
subject of war and arbitration. These titles indicate in a 
general way, the character of the program. All the 
topics are to be opened with essays, and each essay is to 
be followed by a short invited address; and there is to be 
a very limited opportunity for general discussion. It 
doubtless seems necessary to tie up the Conference pretty 
closely, and there is little doubt that it will run very 








smoothly in the grooves provided for it. Perhaps after 
two or three of these conferences have been held and the 
brethren from the various lands become a little better 
acquainted with one another, and thus become inspired 
with a larger degree of brotherly confidence, more lati- 
tude may be given in the future programs. 

The fact that Methodists come from so many countries 
as representatives of organized Churches, is a remarkable 
indication of the wonderful power of propagation which 
Methodism has evinced. It has been the glory of the 
movement founded by John Wesley that by emphasizing 
the priesthood of all believers and by making the largest 
use of all its elements, ministerial, lay, male and female, 
it has preached the Gospel with peculiar efficacy to the 
masses. This, and the providential features of its practi- 
cal system, with a fervent and loyal ministry, giving 
implicit obedience to the orders of bishop or conference 
in the work of the itinerancy, account in large part for 
the wonderful success of Methodism. 

The Conference in Washington will be followed with 
great interest. So many Methodists from foreign lands 
never before came to this country. They will be heartily 
welcomed. They will see a great deal of America and 
of American institutions, and will return with larger 
views, perhaps, of American Methodism and of American 
Christianity. It is quite possible that they may have 
some valuable hints to leave with their brethren on this 
side of the sea. 


ALL THINGS. 


To the average man there 1s something very faith-try- 
ing, indeed almost exasperating, in the sublime assertions 
of the Bible. There are no “ifs” in them. No hint is 
given of any possibility that the commands may prove 
too much for human ability, or the promises remain be- 
yond the reach of human attainment. ‘‘ Be ye holy.” 
** Keep my commandments.” ‘If ye shall ask anything 
in my name, I will do it.” There is no * Be as holy as 
you can,” ** Keep my commandments as well as you are 
able,” ** I will do it if I think best.” Everything is pres- 
ent and absolute, not future or conditional. 

So with that wonderful argument, or rather question— 
foran argument implies a premise, and who can lay 
down a premise that shall include God?—with which Paul 
commences that passage closing the eighth chapter of 
Romans: ‘** He that spared not his own Son, but deliver- 
ed him up for us all, how shall he not with him also free- 
ly give us all things?’ Then follows the enumeration of 
the *‘ all things.” Not merely is the justification assured, 
but the very temptations, the tribulations, the peril, the 
sword are conquered and put within our grasp; and these 
once overcome, there is no limit to the power of the soul. 
to compass death, life, angels, principalities, powers, or 
any other creature, and make them subserve its advance in 
growth into the image of God. It is magnificent, and as 
we read, the very words seem to lift our souls into a purer 
air, and we can appreciate the feelings of the Disciples on 
the Mount of Transfiguration; but pretty soon some very 
mundane and material thing dissipates our vision, and 
we are apt to feel conquered rather than conquerors. 

Now what is the matter? Two things must be recog- 
nized as settled. The Bible statements are accurate; they 
mean just what they say. We must be content to take 
one thing ata time. ‘‘ All things” are made up of “ sin- 
gle things.” We cannot. pick apples by the bushel; we 
pick them one by one. The secret of Napoleon’s success 
was that he contrived to have a majority at one point, 
then having secured that, he carried the same majority 
to the next point, and so on until the great armies often 
far outnumbering his own were conquered. What we 
need is to do the same thing in the Christian warfare. 
As we go to our daily duty, whether at the office, in the 
school or at home, we need to start out with the assur- 
ance that not a single temptation, duty or «xperience 
will meet us but that we may lay hold upon it and utilize 
it for our own usefulness, our own advance in Christian 
life. But we must take each one as itcomes. Then 
when the day is over we shall find that the “single 
things” have become the ‘all things.” and that all are 
ours. 


» 


THE DEMOCRATS AND SILVER COINAGE. 





WHILE the silver question remains unsettled and the 
country is confronted with the danger of free and unlim- 
ited silver coinage, it is a pity that it should be treated 
simply as a partisan football. Those who feel that this 
craze for silver threatens our financial system and 
through that the business interests of the country, will 
gladly welcome all who can be induced to take a stand 
for a sound and safe currency. A Democratic opponent 
of free silver counts as much as a Republican opponent. 
Neither party is entirely committed to the freecoinage 
policy ; nor is either party entirely free from complicity 
with free coinage schemes. Ina number of States in the 
West and South both parties have adopted free silver 
planks. In the main, however, the Republican Party 
stands for a restricted, and in the main the Democratic 
Party stands for an unrestricted, silver coinage. 

This we know not simply from platform expressions, 
but from the votes of the representatives of the two 
parties in the last Congress. On a test vote in the Senate 
29 Democrats and 14 Republicans voted for a free silver 
amendment, and 21 Republicans. and 3 Democrats 
voted against it. Inthe House the same amendment re- 
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ceived 135 affirmative votes, of which 112 were Demo- 
cratic and 22 Republican. Of the 152 negative votes 130 
were Republican and 22 Democratic. This fairly indi- 
cates the attitude of the two parties toward free silver. 
For free silver, in both houses, 141 Democrats voted di- 
rectly, while only 25, or fifteen per cent., voted squarely 
against it. On the other hand, 151 Republicans in both 
houses voted against free coinage, and only 36, or less 
than twenty per cent., voted for it. 

This proves conclusively that if the country must place 
its confidence solely in either of the parties, the RKepub- 
lican Party has the only claim to it. But it is far better 
that this question should not be a strictly party question. 
Tho, as a matter of fact, the record shows that it was Re- 
publican votes which prevented free coinage legislation, 
and tho it is a source of great satisfaction to Republicans 
to know that their party has generally advocated sound 
financial policies, and has effectively opposed measures 
designed to inflate and debase the currency, it would be 
very foolish in them to reject all co-operation from mem- 
bers or sections of the Democratic Party. We, therefore, 
welcome the utterances of the New York and Massachu- 
setts Democracy in favor of sound money. We are not so 
secure against the possibility of dangerous legislation as 
not to feelsome anxiety for the future; andif sound ideas 
gain ground in the Democratic Party, he would bea mean 
and narrow partisan who would not rejoice. 

Governor Hill is one of those New York Democrats 
who are quite ready to meet the views of the free sil- 
ver Democrats of the South and West, in order to 
advance his candidacy for the Presidency. It was, 
therefore, expected that he would secure a dubious 
or unsound money plank in the State platform, 
it was a grateful surprise when the _resolu- 
tions adopted at Saratoga denounced debased dol- 
But in going further and condemning the Republi- 
can Party for passing the compromise act of July 14th, 
1890, the Convention was simply dealing in partisan bun- 
combe. ‘The passage of that measure prevented, and it 
alone could have prevented, the adoption of a free silver 
bill. ‘'o denounce that measure, under the circum- 
stances, is to denounce those whose votes saved the coun- 
try from financial and business disaster. Moreover, it is 
inconsistent with the cowardly course of most of the 
Democratic Congressmen of this State when the silver 
question was pending. When Bland, the free silver 
leader in the House, made his motion that the pending 
measure be sent to the Committee with instructions to 
report in its stead a free silver bill, how did the fifteen 
Democratic representatives from this State vote on it? 
Nine of them dodged the question and did not vote at all. 
One voted directly for it, and only five voted squarely 
against it. This is not a fecord that gives the party con- 
vention any good reason for denouncing the attitude of 
the Republicans, 

Nor has the time come when it is safe to demand the 
repeal of the Silver Act, tho we most profoundly regret 
the necessity that placed it on the Statute-book. The ex- 
cess of zeal which led the Saratoga Convention to make 
this demand is suspicious, and none have criticised it 
more severely than sound-money Democrats. Says the 
Democratic Brooklyn Eagle: ‘‘ For the Democratic Party 
of New York to demand its repeal is to favor raising the 
flood gates again.” We repeat that every indication 
of the increase of sound-money sentiment among the 
Democrats is to be most heartily welcomed. In the pres- 
ence of so grave a national peril as still threatens our in- 
terests there cannot be too many allies. 


and 


lars. 
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THE GLADSTONIAN PROGRAM. 


THE great English Liberal Congress Tnet at Newcastle 
last week, and the Liberal program was there propounded, 
expounded and defended, There has been progress and 
education in England, politically, during the six years of 
the present Tory Parliament. One almost loses his breath 
as he feels how fast the train moves. It seems as if, in 
the hot, confined political atmosphere of England, a rev- 
olution of social and political feeling moves faster than it 
does in the United States. It is, we might say, an educa- 
tion in politics to read over the list of the proposed re- 
forms advocated by such men as the octogenarian Glad- 
stone, the ex-Viceroy of India, the Marquis of Ripon, 
John Morley, Sir George Trevelyan and Sir Wilfred 
Lawson. 

We pass by the indictment made of the Tory Govern- 
ment, simply referring to the generosity with which Mr. 
Gladstone speaks of Salisbury’s foreign policy and of his 
belated proposal for local government in Ireland. Among 
the positive measures proposed and defended by these 
statesmen we may mention, first, the shortening of the 
period of Parliament. At present the Parliament has a 
right to continue its session for seven years without refer- 
ence to the popular will, That is quite too long a term, 
and is a great contrast to our Congress of two years. 
Connected with the proposal for shorter sessions of Par- 
liament is the further reform that elections shall be held 
upon one and the same day, and that members of Parlia- 
ment should receive a modest salary. Mr. Gladstone dis- 
tinctly stated that it ought to be a part of their policy to 


special fund raised for the purpose, and in England a 
leader among the working people is to be paid in a similar 
way. A legislator cannot live onair orapplause. It was 
the old policy to elect only rich men; but that will not do | 
in a time when the masses are coming into power, and it 
is not fair to the people. 

The temperance question is a burning one in England, 
and Church and beer have both been allies of the To- 
ries, as temperance and Dissent have been of the Liberals. 
Mr. Gladstone distinctly pronounces in favor of the prin- 
ciple of local option. 

Another subject of great importance, and which cannot 
wait long, is that of Disestablishment in Scotland and 
Wales. Gladstone disestablished the Church in Ireland, 
and the Irish Church is none the worse for it. Scotland 
and Wales both ask for Disestablishment, and Mr. Glad- 
stone says that they have the unanimous support of the 
Liberals. That can mean scarce anything else than that 
when a new Parliament comes into power one and per- 
haps both of these demands will be speedily granted. Mr. 
Gladstone says it would be wrong to ask them to wait 
until Home Rule has been accomplished or until their 
turn comes in the order of succession on the Liberal pro- 
gram. He substantially says, First come, first served; 
the one that asks it first will have it first, and its success 
will help the other. 

We are getting somewhat used to the demand for dis- 
establishment of the Church, and it does not therefore 
seem so startling or so revolutionary as the proposal to 
reform the House of Lords. We do not yet think that 
the proposal is as serious as it sounds. Nothing else 
seemed to raise such enthusiasm in the Newcastle audi- 
ence. The occasion for it is the open threat of Lord Salis- 
bury, that if there should be a Liberal victory in the next 
election, and if the Gladstonian House of Commons 
should pass legislation in reference to Ireland or Dises- 
tablishment which was distasteful to the Tories, they 
would call into play ‘‘ other parts of the Constitution.” 
This means, as Mr. Gladstone says, that the House of 
Lords would veto the action of the House of Commons; 
and to this Gladstone and other speakers answered threat 
with threat. More than once in the past the House of 
Lords has been compelled to accept legislation which it 
did not like. It has been settled, since Charles I, that 
the power of the people rests with the House of Com- 
mons, and the House of Lords is little more than an 
honorable appendage, like the Crown. In 1831 the 
Lords tried to block the Reform bill, and had to yield 
under circumstances of the greatest humiliation. In 
1860 and ’61 Mr. Gladstone had a great battle with the 
House of Lords, in which it had to yield, over a question 
of taxation. If the Lords should attempt to reverse the 
will of the people, as Sir Wilfred Lawson says, the time 
has come to ‘‘mend or end them”; and he says he be- 
lieves that the time for mending is past and that it is a 
time for complete abolishment. Mr. Gladstone is more 
conservative, but not the less plain spoken. He thinks it 
is not an immediate question, because he believes they 
will yield. But if they do not yield, he says it will be a 
question before all others. We know perfectly well how 
the change might be made. In the past a refractory 
House of Lords has been coerced with the threat of creat- 
ing Liberal peers, ad libitum; for we suppose that a Liber- 
al Government could create ten or fifty or a hundred or 
ten thousand peers if it pleased—to carry the principle to 
the limits of extravagance. But a much more radical 
movement is likely to come next. When one recalls the 
disgraceful conduct of many weak and witless young 
peers, or some as old as the Prince of Wales, and then 
considers how much better they do this in France, some- 
thing drastic looks more probable. The number of he- 
reditary peers might, to begin with, be limited to a small 
number, and a large number of life peers be created, a 
measure which is itself less radical than what may next 
be in order. 

But this is not the most radical or most startling pro- 
posal of the Liberal conference, heartily approved by Mr. 
Gladstone in his magnificent speech. The conference 
hears the demand of the working people,and it has put its 
finger upon the deepest canker in the English Constitution. 
We have long wondered that entail has not been definite- 
ly attacked and its abolition made long agoa cardinal 
plank in the Liberal programs. Now Mr. Gladstone 
says: 

“ Reform of the land laws and abolition of entail, with 
facilities to transfer land, are absolutely necessary to do 
anything like justice to those inhabiting rural parishes. 
Instead of seeing them dwindle from one census to another, 
we heartily desire to see them maintained in increasing 
numbers.” 
This abolition of entail is made part of the program, 
and the resolutions advocate a thorough reform of the 
land laws, repeal of the law of primogeniture and entail, 
and the enfranchisement of leaseholders. This is radical 
indeed ; .this is revolutionary ; this of itself breaks up, in 
time, the House of Lords and the aristocracy. This is 
what made France a nation of small holders. Release 
the land, allow it to be divided among natural heirs, and 
then allow it to be sold, and it will distribute itself. We 
should then have the condition that there is in France or 
that there is in the United States, a contented and happy 





have the expenses of the election borne by the public and 
a salary not over $1,500 given to members, which would 
allow workingmen to be represented. At present it has 


body of small landholders instead of dissatisfied and 
oppressed tenants ; and we should soon have a lord or a 
duke mean no more in England than these meaningless 





become necessary for the Irish members to be paid by a 
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It removes the one great vice in the British Constitution 
which prevents men from being free and equal. 

Closely connected with this, altho having an apparently 
greater squint toward Socialism, is the proposal to create 
local governing councils in parishes and towns which 
shall have the power to acquire land and distribute it in 
small holdings to persons who shall have a permanent 
tenure. This means that they are not willing to wait 
until the abolition of entail shall work out its natural 
results. They would hasten the work. They would take 
the land and divide it up, somewhat on the principle, we 
presume, which has been adopted in Ireland, among those 
who need it and are willing to pay for it. More than any 
other proposition this shows that the Liberal Party has 
cast in its lot with the laboring population, and is deter- 
mined to enforce their rightful demands, and to give 
them a fair chance to secure the fruits of their labor. It 
is also a bid for the laboring vote, und indicates that 
something else besides Ireland is coming into the ap- 
proaching contest. The Liberal Party now see that the 
Irish conflict is approaching its end. The first thing they 
do, says Mr. Gladstone, when they get into power, will be 
tosettle that thing and see justice done to their neighbor- 
ing island; and so near is that result that they can think 
of other things. The Irish difficulty does not monopolize 
the Liberal thought, for they have gone far ahead within 
these six years; and we do not wonder that the Tories are 
afraid. It looks very much as if the English Constitution 
were to undergo a radical revision during the next ten 
years, perhaps five years. Ireland will be appeased, the 
Church will be disestablished in Scotland and Wales, the 
House of Lords will probably be reformed, and we shall 
see what we shall see when Victoria dies. 
Gladstone 


Meanwhile 

leads the hosts with undiminished ardor, 
st, fearless, incomparable. 

honest, fearless, it parabl 
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Ir is the length of the indictment against Professor 
Briggs, received by us at the last moment, which compels 
us to make an inset of four pages in our issue of this week. 
Our poems are by Mr. Lecky, the English historian, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Charles L. Slattery, Caroline C. Joachim- 
sen and R. K. Munkittrick. Dr. Cuyler gives us one of his 
admirable religious articles; President Washburn, of Rob- 
.ert College, describes the political situation in the East; 
Charles C. Starbuck makes an interesting application of 
the myth of the daughters of Danaus compelled to carry 
water in leaky jars; Miss Guiney describes an episode in 
Shelley’s life; Courtenay De Kalb, an American engineer 
who has served long in South America, tells of the moral 
problem there; ex-Civil Service Commissioner Gregory an- 
swers an objection against the assumption by the Govern- 
ment of postal telegraphs or railroads; Maurice Thompson 
discusses poetry and money; Austin Bierbower makes a 
plea for the preservation of animals approaching extinction; 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton illustrates the breadth of theme al- 
lowed to the pulpit; Dr. M. M. G. Dana considers the moral 
dangers of advancing years; E. I. Stevenson describes a new 
musical sensation; and William C. Ward discusses the por- 
trait painters of England. 
Harben and E. E. Rexford. 


There are stories by Will N. 


CHARGES and specifications have been laid at last before 
the New York Presbytery, by its Comniittee of Prosecu- 
tion, against Dr. Charles A. Briggs, a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church anda member of the Presbytery. There 
are two charges. The first accuses him of teaching and 
promulgating ‘doctrines which conflict irreconcilably 
with” the cardinal doctrine, as set forth in the Scriptures 
and the Confession of Faith, that the Scriptures are the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice, and charges that 
this was done in his Inaugural Address in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Then come the specifications—seven in 
number, under this charge. The first concerns his declara- 
tion that there are three great fountains of divine authori- 
ty—‘‘the Bible, the Church, and the Reason,” which the 
complaint interprets as ‘“‘ making the Church and the rea- 
son each to be an independent and sufficient fountain of 
divine authority.” This specification is accompanied by 
numerous citations from the Inaugural Address and from 
the Scriptures, as are all the others. The second specifica- 
tion charges that he affirms that the Scriptures are not 
sufficient to the salvation of some persons, who, setting 
aside the superior authority of the Word of God, come to a 
saving knowledge of him through the Church. The third 
charges that he affirms that men like James Martineau 
who deny fundamental doctrines, reject miracles, the 
truth of the Gospel narratives, etc., may, setting aside the 
authority of the Scriptures, find knowledge of God through 
the Reason; the fourth that he asserts that temperaments 
and environments may determine which of the three ways 
of access to God men may pursue; the fifth, that he makes 
statements concerning the Bible irreconcilable with the 
doctrine of its true and full inspiration; the sixth, that he 
asserts that’Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, and 
Isaiah is not the author of half the book which bears his 
name; the seventh, that he asserts that predictive prophecy 
has been reversed in history, and that much of it has 
not and cannot be fulfilled. Then comes charge second 
to the effect that Dr. Briggs has taught a doctrine concern 
ing the character, state and sanctification of believers after 
death, which isin irreconcilable conflict with the Scrip- 





words signify in France. But that, we say, is revolution. 


tures and Standards. The specification under this charge 
consists of extracts from his Inaugural Address and its ap- 
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pendix. This is in outline the complaint against Dr. 
Briggs. It has been in preparation for several months by a 


most careful Committee, and it is understood that the best 
legal talent has been consulted in formulating it. Such 
hasty examination as we are able to give it on press day 
does not discover any ambiguity or indefiniteness in it. The 
defendant, if the Presbytery accepts the complaint, will 
know exactly what he is charged with, and what portions 
of his Inaugural Address are relied upon to support the 
charges. Now the case is in a fair way to come to trial. If 
a trial could have been averted in any way, consistent with 
truth and honor and sound doctrine, the issue would not 
have been forced. There is no malice, or cruel delight, in 
the spirit which actuates the Presbytery. On the contrary, 
it is compelled to a most painful duty by conscientious re- 
gard for the interests of the Church. No honorable com- 
promise or understanding being probable, a fair trial and a 
decisive result is what is most urgently required. 


WE give this week reports of the two bodies, the one in 
session in Indianapolis, the other in Philadelphia, each of 
which claims to be the rightful General Conference of the 
Evangelical Association. Our readers have been kept posted 
on the progress of the controversy in this Church which has 
resulted in deplorable division. The questions at issue are 
fully presented from each standpoint, that-of the majority 
at Indianapolis and that of the minority at Philadelphia, 
by competent representatives. The Rev. S. P. Spreng, who 
gives us the report of the General Conference at Indianapo- 
lis, which represents the main body of the Church, is the 
editor of the leading organ, The Evangelical Messenger. 
The Rev. D. B. Byers, who describes the cause represented 
in the Philadelphia Conference, is a prominent leader of 
the minority. Those who read both of these reports will 
see that the differences are somewhat complicated. As to 
whether the outcome of the two conferences will result in 
broadening the breach or in bringing the two bodies closer 
together we hazard no prediction. We understand that 
the laymen of Philadelphia have sent a telegram to the lay- 
men 2t Indianapolis proposing arbitration. If this could 
be agreed to, and the questions at issue fairly submitted, 
there would be hope of averting final division. The Gen- 
eral Conference at Indianapolis doubtless feels strong in 
numbers and strong in the righteousness of its cause and 
may not be disposed to meet any disposal which may come 
from the Philadelphia Conference with much deference. It 
is a very curious quarrel, such as probably never occurred 
before in this or in any other country. It is by no means a 
creditable chapter in ecclesiastical history, and it will be a 
great pity if it cannot be honorably shortened. While pub- 
lic sentiment is so strong in this country in favor of arbi- 
tration of political difficulties, Christian brethren surely 
ought to have grace enough to submit their differences to 
Christian arbitration. . 


Dr. A. H. PLUMB never uttered wiser, weightier words 
than those which are printed in the New York Tribune: 

“Let there be one meeting free from contention, devoid of re- 
criminations, innocent of personalities. For once again, as of old, 
let the friends of missions meet to consider directly and exclu- 
sively the claims and conquests of the kingdom of God in unevan- 
xelized lands, 

* Besides, the very magic and might of the president’s presence 
at his post will make its cares henceforth less onerous, its func- 
tions continually more agreeable. Dr. Hopkins presided with 
ease andl dignity till called higher at the age of eighty-five. The 
English nation is likely soon to range itself again under the 
leadership of that incomparable veteran whose bow still abides in 
strength after more than fourscore years of use. Dr. Storrs was 
never more full of power, he never before had as much power for 
good as to-day. Possibly he will feel constrained to decline a re- 
election, and even to insist on being released. But the Board must 
re-elect him just the same, and respectfully insist that. he accept. 
For, the strong and hearty judgment of the Board that the ines- 
timable and world-wide interests of its missions require his ac- 
ceptance, will again seem to him like the voice of God, and to that 


’ 


voice he always bows.’ 
These two paragraphs speak thoughts which have been up- 
permost in our own mind and which we have tried to ex- 
press. While we have been asking for peace, for an end to 
divisive controversy, for one meeting free from proposals 
which must inevitably revive distrust, re-open old differ- 
ences, create new dissensions, our esteemed Boston contem- 
porary forward with a batch of suggestions for 
If such counsel is to be urged at Pittsfield, cor- 
porate members may as well go armed as for war; they may 
as well give up the idea of holding this time a peace confer- 


comes 


changes. 


ence. If the restless element which insists on making 
things over, and trying experiments and introducing 


divisive questions is large enough to make itself felt at the 
next meeting, the battles of the past, we suppose, will have 
to be fought again. But we cannot believe that any seri- 
ous attempt will be made for modifications or changes, 
* slight ‘or dtherwise. We persist in believing that the 
rumors of such things are no better founded than that 
which asserted the retirement of one of the secretaries. 
That, as we happen to know, was utterly unfounded. Let 
members go up to Pittsfield with this watchword: No mod- 
ifications; small or great, this year in our rules and regula- 
tions; no change in officers. Dr. Storrs will not dare to in- 
sist upon retiring in the face of the practically unanimous 
voice of the Board, and its constituents imperatively 
bidding him remain. His great service to the Board is not 
yet complete. He must stay till the time has arrived when 
he can be released. 


Mr. FASSETT, as the head of the Republican ticket in this 
State and the champion of ballot, temperance, municipal 
and other reforms, is receiving the adherence of men who do 
not usually vote with the Republican Party. Wemention- 
ed last week two prominent Independent Democrats, 
Messrs. Matthew Hale and Gustav H. Schwab as having 
declared for Mr, Fassett and the cause he represents. This 
week the powerful advocacy of George William Curtis is 
assured, and Harper’s Weekly, of which he is the editor, 
has a strong leader in support of the Republican nominees, 
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real issue is good government against Tammany Hall, and 
stating that Mr. Fassett ‘‘ stands for the intelligent opposi- 
tion of New York to that corrupt organization.” It adds: 

“The Republican platform, amid the general baits of all party 
platforms to catch votes, declares strongly and unequivocally for 
the great measures of State policy which all good citizens approve, 
and which Tammany Hall instinctively opposes. It cannot be 
seriously supposed that the hope of completing ballot reform, and 
of honest government in general, lies in the supremacy of Tam- 
many Hall, sustained by the vast and corrupting liquor interest of 
the State.” 

Concerning the charge brought against Mr. Fassett that he 
is responsible for the World’s Fair going to Chicago, a 
charge of which Mr. Chauncey M. Depew has acquitted him, 
with the concurrence of The Evening Post, the Weekly says: 

“That the scheme of holding the World’s Fairin New York was 

a shrewd plot for the benefit of Tammany is now a very general 
belief: and it is no discredit to Mr. Platt that he saw it when 
others did not see it, and stoutly resisted it.” 
With the idea that those who are desirous of the success of 
the Democratic National ticket next year should vote the 
Democratic State ticket this fall the Weekly has no sympa- 
thy: 

“The fight against Tammany must be carried on under the nec- 
essary conditions of a party contest. Those who would make it 
effective must vote with the Republican Party for Mr. Fassett, 
and the candidate and the party must prosecute the campaign as 
a party and a party candidate. It is fortunate that the 
combined foes of Tammany have in Mr. Fassett a candidate 
whom in this contest they can cordially support. In personal 
character and address, intellectual and political ability, educa- 
tion, intelligence, and familiarity with State affairs, he is what 
the Governor of New York ought to be.” 

Such advocacy as this with the united support of the Re- 
publican Party ought to assure Mr. Fassett’s triumph over 
a factional Democracy. 


LAst week a Chinaman who had been regularly natural- 
ized seventeen years ago, and who has voted in State, city 
and national elections, who has lived in this country ever 
since he was fourteen years old and regards himself as an 
American, asked for a passport and it was refused. There 
has been one previous case like it. Tom Lee of this city, 
who was naturalized twenty years ago, has been Deputy 
Sheriff, and wishing to make a visit to China, applied for a 
passport and was told by Mr. Wharton, Assistant Secretary 
of the State, that under an act of Congress of May 6th, 1882, 
it was specifically provided that no Chinaman should be ad- 
mitted to citizenship, and that prior to this date theUnited 
States Circuit Court of California decided that the natural- 
ization of a Chinaman was without warrant of law. The earli- 
er statute under which the California court decided that the 
naturalization of Chinamen was illegal, provided that only 
free white persons and aliens who are Africans or descended 
from Africans can be naturalized, and Judge Sawyer held 
that “white”? meant Caucasian and did not include yel- 
low. This excludes Chinese, Japanese, Tartars, natives of 
India and Malaysia, the islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans and American aborigines. It is evident that the 
word ‘‘ white” is very broad and indefinite. We are decid- 
edly of the opinion that this Chinaman’s naturalization 
ought to stand so long as the United States Government 
has not made a special case of it and set it aside. We trust 
that Wong Chin Foo will go into the courts of the District 
of Columbia and get a mandamus compelling the State De- 
partment to issue to him a passport. He was naturalized 
long before the statute of 1882 was passed which specifically 
forbids Chinamen to become citizens. We have here an 
illustration of a very unjust law. 


WE have great respect for Horace B. Silliman, LL.D.. 
the Cohoes manufacturer and millionaire, a munificent 
friend and an efficient Trustee of Hamilton College. Our 
respect is rather greater since he has declined the un- 
congenial Presidency of that institution, a position 
for which the habits and attitudes of his non-aca- 
demic career must have unfitted him. The field of 
choice is now open again, and we urge the Hamilton 
Trustees to rise to an opportunity which will not 
come twice. The most serious criticism we have to make 
on their management is that they do not appreciate the 
strength and dignity of the institution they have to admin- 
ister. A college with the alumni back of it who rally 
around Hamilton, with the buildings, domain and educa- 
tional equipments she has, with her body of students, with 
the competent and devoted faculty adminisiering her 
academic discipline, and with an annual income which this 
year will not fall below $80,000, and might easily be carried 
to $40,000 or even $50,000, is strong enough to await with 
dignified assurance the emoluments and _ benefactions 
which the confidence of her alumni and munificent friends 
and a solid, sensible and courageous administration will be 
sure to bring. The case is not one which either justifies 
panic legislation or requires miracles for its solution, 
nor anything rare or extraordinary in the way of endow- 
ment, either personal or pecuniary, but only good sense, 
patience and courage, a strong man like Dr. Silliman 
in the prudential administration, a vigorous academic 
man in the Presidency, and a prompt and final recognition 
of the elementary fact that a dignified college is not to be 
put into the market. 


THEY have a summary way of dealing with a labor strike 
in Arkansas when it is the Negroes that strike. A number 
of cotton pickers in Lee County, Ark., refused to pick cot- 
ton for fifty cents a hundred pounds; and when it was at- 
tempted to force them to do so there was a riot, and one 
white man was killed. Then thirteen of the Negroes fled 
to a cane-brake, where they were surrounded by whites, and 
two were killed and nine captured. While the nine were 
being taken to the county seat by a couple of deputies they 
were surrounded and the Negroes were killed. Later ad- 
vices report fifteen Negroes killed out of “the gang of 
nineteen that began the trouble.’’ The trouble is now said 
to be probably over, the Negro strikers being exterminated; 

















anger with a white planter, who is responsible for the 
trouble, because he was willing, in the haste of getting in his 
cotton crop, to pay sixty cents instead of fifty cents per 
hundred. This is a vigorous way of putting down strikes, 
and it will work—for a year or two; afterward it may 
work the other way. 

WESTERN AFRICA is again brought into prominence by 
the safe return of an English expedition to the kingdom of 
Borntii which lies between the Niger and Lake Tchad. The 
general results of the expedition are very satisfactory, as 
they make it perfectly clear that all the factions of Central 
Sfidan are united in opposition to European influences. 
The Mahdist disturbances in the Eastern Sadan have com- 
pelled the caravans of pilgrims to Mecca to go by way of 
Cairo, and the result has been that Central Africa has been 
kept unusually well informed as to the general character 
of European influence. Recognizing that the man who 
comes as a peaceful trader can only be turned back by force 
of arms and that wherever European comes in contact with 
Oriental, the Oriental has to yield, Bornai, which is essen 
tially Oriental and unwilling to yield, decides that the only 
way to keep its independence is to avoid the contact. Very 
courteous, but very decided information was therefore 
given to Mr. Macintosh that, while the Sultan was glad 
to have made his acquaintance, the quicker he and his 
company found their way back the better it would be for 
them. The as yet but little known country lying east of 
Senegambia and occupied by the bend of the Niger, one of 
the fiercest cannibal sections of Africa, and the region of 
Lake Tchad, almost the last foothold of unmitigated Mo- 
hammedanism, will certainly repel all attacks for some 
time tocome. It is probable that England, France and 
Germany will accept the situation and for the present con- 
tent themselves with preserving order within the territories 
already under their control and resisting any encroach- 
ments from the interior. 

gine A report has been made by the physicians in charge of 
the four executions by electricity in this State last July. 
They say that unconsciousness was instantaneous and con- 
tinuous from the first moment of contact in each case, altho 
the beating of the heart did not stopinstantly. All the sto- 
ries of horrors told by imaginative reporters were falsehoods. 
There was no singeing of the flesh by the contact, and the 
utmost that is true is that the heat blistered the skin. How 
much less horrible that is than the abrasions or dislocations 
caused by hanging any one who cares may guess. There is 
no likelihood that the law will be repealed. 


....Of the presbyteries whose action on the revision of the 
Confession of Faith we report this week, three suggest that 
the old Confession be left as it is and that in place of it 
there be prepared a short working creed prepared with a 
view to the present exigencies of the Church. That, how- 
ever, is not now good ecclesiastical politics. Revision is the 
first thing in hand. The Presbyterian Church now is 
sound, orthodox and intelligent, and it could be just as 
well trusted to make its own creed de nowo as could the 
Westminster divine. A new creed is sure to be made, after 
revision has carried. 


....For the first time a financial statement has been 
made of the property of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, on the 
fourth anniversary of Founder’s Day, this being the first 
year after the death of Mr. Charles Pratt, who gave to the 
Institute which bears his name property to the amount of 
more than three and a half million dollars. This is one of 
the most munificent gifts ever made; and what makes it 
especially beautiful is the fact that one of Mr. Pratt’s sons 
gives his life to the charge of the institution, and the other 
members of the family are trustees and devoted to its wel- 
fare. 


....The seniors in Princeton College have put on the 
academic robe and hat and all its fuss and dignity. We 
imagined they had more common sense. We know that 
some college presidents, when they are going to mouth a 
well-learned Latin sentence to a graduating class, have a 
way of putting®on a black silk robe and a quatre-cornered 
cap for an imposing hour. But it makes them look as 
ridiculous as an English judge in his wig, and we can hard- 
ly conceive of such vanity controlling a company of nine- 
teenth century young men for a whole year. 


.... This time it seems to be the over-zealous French pil- 
grims, who are visiting Rome to receive the Pope’s blessing, 
who gave occasion to disorder, and not the too patriotic 
Italians. The pilgrims were guilty of disrespectful actions 
and words at the tomb of Victor Emanuel, which stirred up 
hot blood, and they came nearly being roughly handled. 
They have apologized to the Pope and the Pope has given 
them his rebuke, following his blessing; and we may pre- 
sume that the little ebullition will help make a more set- 
tled calm. 


.... We are not surprised to see that the Faribault school 
experiment by which the Faribault, Minn., parochial 
schools have been turned over to the charge of the city, 
raises a good deal of doubtful question in our Catholic ex- 
changes. The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, says that 
“the Catholics of Faribault must be either indifferent to 
the preservation of their faith or else they have very hazy 
notions about their rights and interests as independent 
citizens.” 


.... While we are waiting for some authority to tell us 
how many infallible papal utterances have been made since 
the Vatican Council and what they are, we are glad to see 
that The Boston Pilot says distinctly that “ the authentic- 
ity of the Holy Coat of Treves forms no part of the Catho- 
lic faith, and that no Catholic is obliged to accept the relic 
or to venerate it,” altho there is proof of its genuineness to 
“* satisfy a reasonable mind.”’ 


...-In Boulanger’s will he makes no mention of his wife - 


and repeats his assertion that his suicide was on account of 
the loss of his mistress, Pah! 
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The New York Presbytery on Monday received the 
report of the Committee on Prosecution, appointed to 
prepare the necessary papers in the case of Professor 
Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary, whose trial 
for heresy was ordered by that body last spring. The 
report consisted of two charges, with numerous specifica- 
tions, supplemented by quotations from the Inaugural 
Address, upon which the charges were based. The 
declarations in the address which were quoted were 
declared to be contrary to certain conditions of 
the Holy Scripture and the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. The first charge was that “Dr. Briggs 
teaches doctrines which conflict irreconcilably with 
and are contrary to the cardinal doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scripture, contained in the Standards of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are the only infallible rule and practice.” 
The second charge was that Dr. Briggs teaches a doctrine 
of the character, state and sanctification of believers after 
death which irreconcilably conflicts with and is contrary 
to the Holy Scriptures and the Standards of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Before this report was read Dr. George Alexander, 
of the University Place Church, presented a paper 
which contained a list of questions prepared by the 
Directors of the Seminary just before the General Assem- 
bly met. The resolution of Dr. Alexander was as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the Presbytery of New York at its meeting in 
May last, on account of utterances contained in an inau- 
gural address delivered January 20th, 1891, appointed a 
committee to formulate charges against the author of that 
address, the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D. 


And, whereas, since that action was taken the accused 
has supplemented those utterances by responding to cer- 
tain categorical questions as follows: 

1. A.—Do you consider the Bible, the Church, and the 
Reason as co-ordinate sources of authority? Ans.—No. 
B.—Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments to be the only infallible rule of faith and practice? 
Ans.—Yes, 

2. When you use the terms “ the Reason,” do you include 
the conscience and the religious feeling? Ans.—Yes. 

3. Would you accept the following asa satisfactory defi 
nition of inspiration: ‘‘ Inspiration is such a divine direction 
as to secure an infallible record of God’s revelations in re- 
spect to both faith and doctrine?’ Ans.—Yes. 

4. Do you believe the Bible inerrant in all matters con- 
cerning faith and practice, and in everything in which it is 
a revelation from God as a vehicle of divine truth, and that 
there are no errors which disturb its infallibility in these 
matters, or in its records of the historic events and institu- 
tions with which they are inseparably connected? Ans.— 
Yes. 

5. Do you believe that the miracles recorded in Scripture 
are due to an extraordinary exercise of divine energy, either 
directly or indirectly through holy men? Ans.—Yes. 

6. A—Do you hold what is commonly known as the doctrine 
of afuture probation? B—Do you believain purgatory? 
Ans.—No (to both). 

7. Do you believe that the issues of this life are final, and 
that a man who dies impenitent will have no further oppor- 
tunity of salvation? Ans.—Yes. 

8. Is your theory of: progressive sanctification such as will 


permit you to say that you believe that when a man dies in. 


the faith he enters the middle state regenerated, justified 
and sinless? Ans.—Yes. 

Therefore, Resolved, That this Presbytery, without pro- 
nouncing on the sufficiency of these later declarations to 
cover all the points concerning which the accused has been 
called in question and with hearty appreciation of the faith- 
ful labors of our Committee, deems it expedient to arrest 
judicial proceedings, and hereby discharges the Committee 
from further consideration of the case. 

This proposition was fought strenuously by Dr. Birch, 
chairman of the Prosecution Committee, and defended 
by Dr. Charles L. Thompson. Other members took part, 
but after a long discussion the paper was withdrawn. 

Dr. Birch then read the report of the Prosecution Com- 
mittee which occupied nearly an hour and a half in the 
reading, and closed with a recommendation that the re- 
port be placed in the hands of Dr. Briggs. 

In the midst of warm discussion on this point, Dr. John 
Hall, attempted to conciliate matters by proposing a mid- 
dle course, which was this: 

Resolwed, That the Presbytery receive the report of the 
Committee, and recognize the diligence and conscientious- 
ness of the Committee; 

Resolwed, That, in view of the disclaimers of distinct 
errors made by Dr. Briggs subsequent to the publication of 
the Inaugural, the Presbytery relieves the Committee from 
its work, and at the same time expresses its disapproval of 
the injudicious and misleading language of the Inaugural, 
of the spirit in which some parts of it are presented, and of 
the suggestion of inferences against the authority of Holy 
£cripture, and enjoin upon Dr Briggs, their brother and 


. 








co-presbyter, that such methods be not pursued by him in 
his place as professor. 

Dr. Hall’s resolution was lost, and then Dr. Alexan- 
der’s substitute for the report of the Committee was voted 
upon by roll, resulting in a defeat. The vote stood 62 in 
the affirmative and 64 in the negative, one member being 
excused from voting. The following listshows how each 
man voted: 


Ministers—Affirmative: George Alexander, Antonio 
Arrighi, Anson P. Atterbury, W. Wallace Atterbury, 
Lewis W. Barney, John C. Bliss, Francis Brown, James 
Chambers, Edward L. Clark, John H. Edwards, Frank F. 
Ellinwood, Wm. T. Elsing, Henry M. Field, Jesse F. 
Forbes, Herbert Forb, Charles R. Gillett, Henri L. Grand- 
lienard, A. Woodruff Halsey, Wm. R. Harshaw, Thomas 
S. Hastings, Edward W. Hitchcock, James H. Hoadley, 
Samuel M. Jackson, Joseph R. Kerr, Bartolomew Krusi, 
Daniel E. Lorenz, Wm. M. Martin, Francis H. Marling, 
Henry MacCracken,Henry T. McEwen, James H.MclIlvaine, 
Duncan J. McMillan, George J. Mingins, D. H. Overton, 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Stealy B. Rossiter, Albert G. Ruliff- 
son, Frederick N. Rutan, Joseph A. Saxton, Philip Schaff, 
James E. Sentz, J. Baleolm Shaw, Andrew Shiland, Wilton 
M. Smith, George L. Spining, Charles L. Thompson, 
Charles M. Tyndall, Henry Van Dyke, Marvin R. Vincent, 
George S. Webster and Erskine N. White—50. 

Ministers—Negative: S. D. Alexander, George W. F. 
Birch, Nicholas Bjerring, Robert R. Booth, Samuel Boult, 
Wm. T. Carr, Charles J. Collins, Ira S. Dodd, Conrad 
Doench , Thomas Douglass, Henry B. Elliot, Arthur 
Folsom, John Hall, Spencer L. Hillier, Augustus D. L. 
Jewett, Albert B. King, Joseph J. Lampe, Sidney G. Law, 
Joseph P. Lestrade, John C. Lowrie, Wm. J. Macdowell, 
Charles P. Mallery, Horace G. Miller, James C. Nightin- 
gale, George Nixon, Levi H. Parsons, Edward P. Payson, 
Wendell Prime, Hugh Pritchard, James S. Ramsay, Charles 
S. Robinson, Robert F. Sample, Joseph Sanderson, Adol- 
phus F. Schauffler, George L. Shearer, Wm. C. Stitt, Charles 
A. Stoddard, J. Ford Sutton, Alexander W. Sproull, Fred- 
erick E. Voegelin, Thomas G. Walt, John T. Wilds, David 
G. Wylie, and A. Wait—44. 

Elders—Affirmative: William A. Ewing, Central; C. O. 
Kimball, Covenant; Samuel Reeve, 14th St.; C. H. Wood- 
bury, Madison Square; H. Bruening, Madison Street; Fred. 
M. Robinson, North; N. M. Whipple,.Park; V. N. Wilcox, 
Phillips; R. T. Easton, Puritans; W. A. Wheelock, Wash- 
ington Heights; S. F. Wilcox, West; George R. Aitkens, 
West End=12. 

Elders—Negative: John C. Tucker, Brick; A. Robinson, 
Christ; Robert Biggs, Fifth Avenue; Prof. R. H. Bull, 
First; H. Zincke, First Union; Frederick Blume, Fourth; 
Francis Rogers, Harlem; Dr. Joseph Moorhead, Knox; F. 
B. Griffin, Madison Avenue; M. E. Fox, Morrisania; Thomas 
Anderson, New York; W. M. Onderdonk, Rutgers, River- 
side; H. B. Caithness, Scotch; John Denham, Sea and 
Land; E. W. Thompson, Seventh; J. L. Birdsall, Spring; 
W. R. Worrall, Ninth Street; John McKennan, West 
Fifty-first Street; J. B. Lindsley, Westminster, of West 
Twenty-third Street; Theodore Mix, of Woodstock—20. 

In the excitement of debate there were two or three 
severe recriminations. Dr. Hastings, President of the 
Seminary, said in giving his speech that Dr. Briggs had 
been pursued ‘‘ by lies and misrepresentations for nearly 
two years,” when the Moderator interposed, and Dr. Has- 
tings withdrew the expression, but said,that he would 
substitute that Dr. Briggs had been ‘‘ under fire.” This 
provoked laughter. Dr. Hall, rising, said that the firing 
had not been done all on one side. Dr. Clark, a member 
of the Seminary Directorate, answered the speech of Dr. 
Booth, another Director, in regard to the questions sub- 
mitted to Dr. Briggs, and said that Dr. Booth complained 
that the questions had been answered in private and it 
was a secret examination. Dr. Clark said that Dr. Booth 
had heard the questions propounded, and after hearing 
them answered had expressed himself as satisfied. Dr. 
Booth then jumped to his feet and said: 

‘Before man and before God! I say that that statementis 
false and untrue. I never said I was satisfied. I simply 
said that I would not further contest the matter at the 
time. I further wish to say, that I would like to protest 
against Dr. Clark’s imputation asa reflection on my per- 
sonal character.” 

Most of the discussion was in good humor, and the 
event as recorded shows how evenly the Presbytery was 
divided. Altho the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee that the charges should be placed in Dr. Briggs’s 
hands was carried it was not actually done, and Dr. 
Briggs did not receive the report of the Committee that 
night. 

The Presbytery determined to meet again on Tuesday, 
as the great mass of business had been pushed over owing 
to the length of time taken in the discussion of this one 
case. 

Dr. Page’s name was dropped from the roll as he goes 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church. He begana long 
address carefully prepared, giving his reasons for leaving 
the Presbytery, but was cut short by the Moderator as the 
time was too limited. 

The question of Revision did not come up on Monday. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
NEw YorRK, OCTOBER 5th, 1891. 
TO THE PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK: 

The Committee of Prosecution, in the case of Dr. Briggs, 
appointed in compliance with Section 11 of the Book of 
Discipline, at the meeting of Presbytery in May last, report 
as follows: 

Inasmuch as four of their number were absent in the per- 
formance of their duties as commissioners at the session of 
the General Assembly held at Detroit, and as Dr. Briggs had 





sailed for Europe, to be absent until autumn, they made a 
report of progress at the meeting of Presbytery in June, in- 
dicating their intention of presenting the charges and 
specifications at the meeting of Presbytery in October. 

The Committee have decided to base charges and specifi- 
cations upon what is contained in Dr. Briggs’s inaugural 
address alone. Their reasons for adopting this course are 
as follows: 

I, By direction of the Presbytery, the inaugural address 
was the original subject of inquiry by the Committee of 
Presbytery appointed on April 13th 1891, and it was upon the 
report of that Committee that a judicial investigation was 
instituted. 

II. Because of the recent publication of the inaugural ad- 
dress. In this way any objection which might be made, 
under the limitation of Section 117, of the Book of Disci- 
pline, as to the length of time which has elapsed since the 
publication of earlier works, has been avoided. 

III. Because the inaugural address may be regarded as 
the most deliberate and emphatic expression of Dr Briggs’s 
doctrine, and therefore representing most fairly his position 
with respect to those doctrines upon which the charges and 
specifications are based. Since the inaugural address was 
first delivered and published, it has been widely criticised, 
but in spite of these criticisms, a second edition has been 
published, in which all the doctrines set forth in the first 
edition are presented without modifications, being rather 
re-affirmed and emphasized in a preface and in an appendix. 

IV. Because of the vital importance of the doctrines with 
which the inaugural address deals. 

V. Because the address was delivered as an introduction 
to a course of lectures on Biblical theology, and is therefore 
to be taken as a formal declaration of the Professor's atti- 
tude with respect to some of the more important subjects 
in his new department. 

It has been decided by your Committee that it is neither 
necessary nor advisable to embrace in the list of charges all 
the doctrinal errors contained in the inaugural address, 
and, while its teachings respecting miracles, the original 
condition of man, the nature of sin, race redemption and 
Dr. Briggs’s scheme of Biblical theology in general, are 
not in harmony with the Scriptures, and are calculated to 
weaken confidence in the Word of God, and to encourage 
presumption on the clemency and long-suffering of God, 
yet in order that we may avoid an undue extension of the 
trial, and the confusion of thought that might follow an 
attempt to compass all the errors contained in said address, 
we have deemed.-it best to confine attention to a few de- 
partures from the teachings of the Scriptures which are 
fundamental to the entire discussion. 

Furthermore,your Committee is not unmindful of the fact 
that the erroneous and ill-advised utterances of Dr. Briggs 
in the inaugural address have seriously disturbed the peace 
of the Church and led to a situation full of difficulty and 
complication, and have produced such widespread uneasi- 
ness and agitation throughout the Chuch as to cause sixty- 
three Presbyteries to overture the General Assembly with 
reference to the same, yet for the reasons above given we 
have determined not to include this grave offense egainst 
the peace of the Church in the list of formal charges. 

The Committee present the following charges and speci- 
fications, which, in compliance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 10 of the Book of Discipline, it becomes their duty to 
prosecute in the name and by the authority of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America. 

CHARGES AND SPECIFICATIONS. 
CHARGE I. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica charges the Reverend Charles A. Briggs, D.D., being, 
a Minister of the Presbyterian Church, and a member of 
the Presbytery of New York, with teaching doctrines 
which conflict irreconcilably with and are contrary to 
the cardinal doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures and 
contained in the Standards of the Presbyterian Church, 
that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 

These hurtful errors, striking at the vitals of religion, 
and contrary to the regulations and practice of the Pres- 
byterian Church, were promulgated in an inaugural ad- 
dress which Dr. Briggs delivered at the Union Theological 
Seminary in the city of New York, January 20th, 1891, 
on the occasion of his induction into the Edward Robin- 
son Chair of Biblical Theology, which address has, with 
Dr. Briggs’s approval, been published and extensively cir- 
culated, and republished in a second edition with a pref- 
ace and an appendix. | 


SPECIFICATION I. 


Dr. Briggs declares that ‘‘ there are historically three 
great fountains of divine authority—the Bible, the 
Church and the Reason”—thus making the Church and 
the Reason each to be an independent and sufficient foun- 
tain of divine authority. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Page 25, “The majority of Christians from the apostolic age 
have found God through the Church. Martyrs and saints, 
fathers and schoolmen, the profoundest intellects, the saintliest 
lives, have had this experience.” 

Page 26, “‘ Nevertheless, the Church is a seat of divine authority, 
and the multitudes of pious souls in the present and the past have 
not been mistakemin their experience when they have found God 
in the Church.” 

Page 26, “ Another means used by God to make himself known 
is the forms of the Reason, using Reason in a broad sense to em- 
brace the metaphysical categories, the conscience and the religious 
feeling. Here, in the Holy of Holies of human nature, God pre- 
sents himself to those who seek him.” 

Page 28, “We have examined the Church and the Reason as 
seats of divine authority in an introduction to our theme, the 
Authority of the Scriptures, because they open our eyes to see mis- 
takes that are common to the three departments. Protestant 
Christianity builds its faith and life on the divine authority con- 
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tained in the Scriptures, and too often depreciates the Church and 
the Reason.” 

Page %, “* But preferring to use my limited time in opposing the 
depreciation of the Church and the Reason, too often character- 
istic of Protestants; and in an effort briefly to state, as a fact of 
history, that these are sources of divine authority.” 

These declarations are contrary to the Scripture: Isa. 
viii, 20; Ps. exix, 96; Gal. i, 8,9; Matt. iv, 4, 7, 10; v, 19; vii, 
24; xxii, 29, 31, 86, 40; vii, 7, 13; Acts vii, 38; xvii, 11; I Pet. 

v, 11; I John v, 10; Luke i, 3, 4; IT Pet. i, 19, 21; Gal. iii, 
8 to 16; John v, 39; Deut. iv, 2; xii, .32; Rev. xxii, 19; Jer. 
xxiii, 22; viii, 8, 9; Rom. iii, 2; Acts xviii, 28. 

These declarations are contrary to our Standards, Confes- 

sion of Faith, Chap. I., Sees. I., 11, VIII, X. 


“TIT. Altho the light of Nature, and the works of creation and 
Providence, do so far manifest the goodness, wisdom and power 
of God, as to leave men inexcusable; yet they are not sufficient to 
give that knowledge of God, and of his will, which is necessary 
unto salvation; therefore it pleased the Lord, at sundry times, and 
in divers manners, to reveal himself, and to declare that his will 
un‘o his Church; and afterward, for the better preserving and 
propagating of the truth, and for the more sure establishment and 
fort of the Church against the corruption of the flesh, and the 
mice of Satan and of the world, to commit the same wholly unto 
writing; which maketh the Holy Scripture to be most neceseary; 
those former ways of God's revealing his will unto his people being 
now ceased. 

“1. Under the name of Holy Scripterre, or the word of God 
written, are now contained all the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, which are these: 


eon 


| Books repeated. | 

“All which are given by inspiration of God, to be the rule of 
faith and life. 

“VIIL The Old Testament in Hebrew (which was the native 
language of the people of God of old), and the New Testament in 
Greek (which at the time of the writing of it was most generally 
known to the nations), being immediately inspired by God, and by 
his singular care and providence, kept pure in all ages, are there- 
fore authentical ; so as in all controversies of religion the Church 
is finally to appeal unto them. But because these original tongues 
are not known to all the people of God who have right unto, and 
interest in the Scriptures, and are commanded, in the fear of 
God, to read and search them, therefore they are to be translated 
into the vulgar language of every nation unto which they come, 
that the word of God dwelling plentifully in all, they may wor- 
ship him in an acceptable manner, and through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures may have hope. 

“xX. The Supreme Judge, by which all controversies of religion 
are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of 
ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, are to be 
examined, and in whose sentences we are to rest, can be no other 
but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” 

Larger Catechism, 2 and.3. 

*@Q. 2. How doth it appear that there is a God? 

* A, The very light of nature in man, and the works of God, 
declare plainly that there is a God ; but his word and Spirit only, 
do sufficiently and effectually reveal him unto men for their sal- 
vation. 

“@. 3. What is the word of God? 

* 4. The holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are the 
word of God, the only rule of faith and obedience.” 


Shorter Catechism, 2. ‘ 


What rue hath Gol given to direct us hone we may glorify 
and enjoy him? 
* A. The word of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of 


the Old and New Testaments, is the only rule to direct us how we 


“@ 2. 


may glorify and enjoy him.” 
SPECIFICATION IL. 

Dr. Briggs aftirms that, in the case of some, the Holy 
Scriptures are not sufficient to give that knowledge of 
God and his will, which is necessary unto salvation, even, 
tho they strive never so hard; and that such persons, 
setting aside the supreme authority of the word of God, 
van attain that saving knowledge of him through the 
Church, 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Page 25, * But what shall we say of a modern like Newman, who 
could not reach certainty, striving through the 
Bible or the Reason, but who did find divine authority in the 
institutions of the Church.” 

Page 28, “Spurgeon is an example of the average modern 
Evangelical, who holds the Protestant position, and assails the 
Church and Reason in the interest of the authority of Scripture. 
But the average opinion of the Christian world would not assign 
him a higher place in the kingdom of God than Martineau or 


never so hard, 


Newman.” 

These declarations are contrary to the Scriptures: 2 Tim. 
iii, 15 to 17; James i, 18; Ephes. ii, 20; Ps. exix, 105, 130; 
Luke xvi, 31; John xiv, 6; John xx, 31; Tim i, 9, 10; 
IL Thess. ii, 13; 1 Thess. ii, 13 ; John vi, 45. 

These declarations are contrary to our Standards, Con- 
fession of Faith, Chap. I, Sees. I, V, VI, VII. 

I. [Previously quoted]. 

“V. Wemay he moved and ‘induced by the testimony of the 
Church ‘toéhan high and reverent esteem for the Holy Scripture; 
and the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, 
the maiesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of 
the whole (which is to give all glory to God), the full discovery it 
makes of the only way of man’s salvation, the many other incom- 
parable excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are argu- 
ments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the word 
of God; yet, ndtwithstanding, our full persuasion and assurance 
of the infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is from the 
inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the 
word in our hearts. 

“VI. The whole counsel of God, conc 
for his own glory, man’s salvation, faith and life, is either ex- 


srning all things necessary 


pressly set down in Scripture, or by good and necessary conse- 
quence may be deduced from Scriptare; unto which nothing at 
any time is to be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, 
or traditions of men. Nevertheless, we acknowledge the inward 
illumination of the Spirit of God to be necessary for the saving 
understanding of such things as are revealed in the Word; and 
that there are some circumstances concerning the worship of God 
and goverament of the Church, common to human actions and 
societies, which are to be ordered by the light of Nature and 








| of Faith, Chap. I, Sees. 1, V1. 


pounded and opened in some place of Scripture or other, that not 
only the learned but the unlearned, in a due use of the ordinary 
means, may attain unto a sufficient understanding of them.” 


SPECIFICATION III. 


Dr. Briggs affirms that some (such as James Martineau, 
who denies the doctrines of the Holy Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, the Resurrection of the Body, the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, who rejects the miracles 
of the Bible and denies the truth of the Gospel narratives, 
as well as most of the theology of the Epistles), to whom 
the Holy Scripture is not sufficient to give that knowledge 
of God, and of His Will, which is necessary unto salva- 
tion, may turn from the Supreme Authority of the Word 
of God and find that knowledge of him through the 
Reason. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


Page 27, “Martineau could not find divine authority in the 
Church or the Bible, but he did find God enthroned in his own 
soul. There are those who would refuse these Rationalists a place 
in the company of the faithful. But they forget that the essential 


thing is to find God and divine certainty, and if these men have - 


found God without the mediation of Church and Bible, Church 
and Bible are means and not ends; they are avenues to God, but 
are not God. We regret that these Rationalists depreciate the 
means of grace so essential to most of us, but we are warned lest 
we commit a similar error, and depreciate the Reason and the 
Christian consciousness.” 

Page 28, ““ Spurgeon is an example of the average modern Evan- 
gelical, who holds the Protestant position, and assails the Church 
and Reason in the interest of the authority of Scripture. But the 
average opinion of the Christian world would not assign him a 
higher place in the kingdom of God than Martineau or Newman. 
May we not conclude, on the whole, that these three representa- 
tive Christians of our time, living in or near the world’s metrop- 
olis, have, each in his way, found God and rested on divine author- 
ity?” 

These declarations are contrary to the Scripture: 

I John v, 10; John xiv, 6; Acts iv, 12; viii, 32 to 35; x, 43; 1 
Cor. ii, 13, 14; Eph. ii, 20; Romans xvi, 25, 26; James i, Matt.;: 
xxii, 29; 1 Cor. i, 19 to 21. 

These declarations are contrary to our Standards, Con- 
fession of Faith, Chap. I, Secs. I, V, VI, VII. [All pre- 
viously quoted. } 

SPECLFICATION IV. 

Dr, Briggs asserts that the temperaments and environ- 
ments of men determine which of the three ways of ac- 
cess to God they may pursue. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Page 28, ‘“* May we not conclude, on the whole, that these three 
representative Christians of our time, living in or near the world’s 
metropolis, have, each in his way, found God and rested on di- 
vine authority? May we not learn from them not to depreciate 
any of the means whereby God makes himself known to men? 
Men are influenced by their temperaments and environments 
which of the three ways of access to God they may pursue.” 

This statement is contrary to the Scripture: I Pet. i, 23, 
25; Gal. i, 8, 9; John xiv, 6. 

This statement is contrary to our Standards, Confession 
[Previously quoted. } 
SPECIFICATION V. 


Dr. Briggs makes statements in regard to the Holy 


| Scriptures which cannot be reconciled with the doctrine 


of the true and full inspiration of those Scriptures as the 
the ** Word of God written.” 


INAUGUKAL ADDRESS. 
Page 30,"*The Bible, as a book, is paper, print and binding— 
nothing more. It is entitled to reverent handling for the sake of 


its holy contents, because it contains the divine word of redemp- 


tion for man, and not for any other reason whatever.” 


| Seriptures. 


makes this claim. 


Page 31, “ There is nothing divine in the text—in its letters, 
words or clauses. There are those who hold that thought and lan- 
guage are as inseparable as body and soul. But language is rather 
the dress of thought. A master of many languages readily clothes 
the same thought in half a dozen different languages. The same 
thought in the Bible itself is dressed in different literary styles, 
and the thought of the one is as authoritative as the other. The 
divine authority is not in the style or in the words, but in the con- 
cept, and so the divine power of the Bible may be transferred into 
any human language. The divine authority contained in the 
Scriptures speaks as powerfully in English as in Greek, in Choc- 
taw asin Aramaic, in Chinese as in Hebrew. We force our way 
through the language and the letter, the grammar and the style, 
to the inner substance of the thought, for there, if at all, we shall 
find God.” 

Page #4, “It is not a pleasant task to point our errors in the Sacred 
Nevertheless, Historical Criticism finds them, and we 
must mect the issue whether they destroy the authority of the 
Bible or not.” 

Pages 35 35, “I shall venture to affirm that, so far as I can see, 
there are errors in the Scriptures that no one has been able to ex- 
plain away; and the theory that they were not in the original text 
is sheer assumption, upon which no mind can rest with certainty. 
If such errors destroy the authority of the Bible, it is already de- 
stroyed for historians. Men cannot shut their eyes to truth and 
fact. But on what authority do these theologians drive men from 
the Bible by this theory of inerrancy? The Bible itself nowhere 
The creeds of the Church nowhere sanction it. 
It isa ghost of modern evangelicalism to frighten children. The 
Bible has maintained its authority with the best scholars of our 
time, who with open minds have been willing to recognize any 
error that might be pointed out by Historical Criticism; for these 
errors are all in the circumstantials and not in the essentials; they 
are in the human setting, not in the precious jewel itself; the? are 
found in that section of the Bible that theologians commonly ac- 
count for from the providential superintence of the mind of the 
author, as distinguished from divine revelation itself. It may be 
that this providential superintendence gives infallible guidance in 
every particular; and it may be that it differs but little, if at all, 
from the providential superintendence of the fathers and school- 
men and theologians of the Christian Church. It isnot important 


| for our purpose that we should decide this question. If we should 


Christian prudence, according to the general rules of the word, | 


whiéh are always to be observed. 
“VIL. All things in Scripture are not alike plain in themselves 
nor alike clear unto all; yet those things which are necessary to 


be known, believed and observed, for salvation, are so clearly pro- 


abandon the whole field of providential superintendence so far as 
inspiration and divine authority are concerned and limit divine 
inspiration and authority to the essential contents of the Bible, to 
its religion, faith and morals, we would still have ample room to 
seek divine authority where alone it is essential, or even important 
in the teaching that guides our devotions, eur thinking, and our 
conduct,” 





Page 9%, “I have not taken a brief to prove the errancy of Scrip- 
ture. Conservative men shonld hesitate before they force the 
critics in self-defense to make a catalog of errors in the Bible. It 
is not my place to distinguish between the essential and the non- 
essential contents of the Bible. The errors are in the only texts 
we have, and every one is forced to recognize them.” 

These statements are contrary to the Scriptures: Heb, i, 
1, 2; Acts i, 16; iii, 18; I Cor. ii, 13; IT Pet. i, 20, 21; II Tim. 
iii, 16; Rom. ix, 17; Mark xii, 36; Acts vii, 38; xxviii, 25: 
II Sam. xxiii, 2; Ps, xix, 7; exix, 142, 160; Dan. x, 21; Num. 
xxiii, 19;Luke i, 1 to 4; John xvii, 17; Rom. xv, 3, 4; I Thess. 
ii, 18; Matt. v, 17 to 19; Heb. xii, 27; Gal. iii, 16; John x, 
34 to 36; Isa. viii, 20; I Pet. i, 23, 25; Acts xxiv, 14. 

These statements are contrary to our Standards, Confes- 
6ion of Faith, Chap. I, Sees. I, II, 'V, V, VIII, IX; Chap. 
XIV, Sec. II. [The following have been already quoted.] 

“TV. The authority of the Holy Scripture for which it ought to 
be believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any 
man or church, but wholly upon God (who is truth itself), the 
author thereof; and therefore it is to be received, because it is the 
word of God.” 

VIII. [Previously quoted. ]} 

“IX. The infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is the 
Scripture itself; and therefore, when there is a question about the 
true and full sense of any scripture, (which is not manifold, but 
onc), it may be searched aud known by other places that speak 
clearly. 

“CHAP. XIV. Sec. Il. By this faith, a Christian believeth to be 
true, whatsoever is revealed in the word, for the authority of God 
himself speaking therein; and acteth differently, upon that which 
each particular passage thereof containeth; yielding obedience 
to the commands; trembling at the threatenings, and embracing 
the promises of God for this life, and that which is to come. But 
the principal acts of saying faith are, accepting, receiving, and 
resting upon Christ alone for justification, sanctification, and 
eternal life, by virtue of the covenant of grace. 


- SPECIFICATION VI. 


Dr. Briggs asserts that Moses is not the author of the 
Pentateuch, and that Isaiah is not the author of half of 
the book which bears his name. 


INAUGURAL ADDRKEss. 

Page 33: ** It may be regarded as the certain result of the sci- 
ence of the Higher Criticism that Moses did not write the Penta- 
teuch.” 

Page 33: “Isaiah did not write half of the book that bears his 
name.” 7 

These statements are contrary to Scripture: Exod. xxiv, 
3, 4; Numb. xxxiii, 2; Deut. xxxi, 9, 22; Josh. i, 7, 8: viii, 31: 
I Kings ii, 3; IJ Kings xxi, 8; Ezra iii, 2, 6; vi, 18; Neh. i, 7, 
8; viii, 1, 14, 15; Neh. x, 29 to 39; xiii, 1; I Chron. vi, 49; Dan. 
9, 11, 13; Matt. xix, 7,9; Mark vii, 10; Luke xxiv, 27, 44; xx, 
28, 37; John i, 45; v, 45 to 47; vii, 19, 23; Rom. x, 19; Acts iii, 
22; vii, 37, 38; xv, 21; Matt. xii, 17, 18; Luke iii, 4; iv, 17, 18: 
John xii, 38, 41; Rom. x, 16, 20. 

These statements are contrary to our Standards, Con- 
fession of Faith, Chap. I, Secs. VIII, TX. [Previously 
quoted. | 

SPECIFICATION VII. 

Dr. Briggs teaches that predictive prophecy has been 
reversed by history, and that much of it has not and 
never can be fulfilled. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Page 38, * Another barrier to the Bible has been the interpreta- 
tion put upon Predictive Prophecy, making it a sort of history before 
the time, and looking anxiously for the fulfillment of the details of 
Biblical prediction. Kuenen has shown that if we insist upon the 
fulfillment of the details of the predictive prophecy of the Old 
Testament, many of these predictions have been reversed by his- 
tory; and the great body of the Messianic prediction has not only 
never been fulfilled, but cannot now be fulfilled, for the reason 
that its own time has passed forever.” 

These statements are contrary to the Scriptures: Psalms 
cv, 8; Matt. ii, 5, 6,17, 18, 28; v,17. 18; xxi, 4, 
15; Dan. xii, 11; Matt. iii, 3; xxvi, 54, 56; xxvii, 9, 35; Mark 
xv, 28; Luke iv, 21; xvi, 17; xviii, 31; xxi, 22; xxiv, 26, 27, 44. 
John xviii, 32; xix, 24; xii, 16; I Peter i, 10 11; Act iii, 18; II 
Peter i. 19. 

These statements are contrary to our Standards, Confes- 
sion of Faith, Chap. I, Secs. IV, V. [Previously quoted. ] 

Shorter Catechism, 4. $ 

“Q. 4. What is GOD? 

“ A. God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” 


5; xxiv, 


CHARGE Il. 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States ot 
America charges the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., 
being a Minister of the Presbyterian Church and a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery of New York, with teaching a doc- 
trine of the character, state and sanctification of believers 
after death, which irreconcilably conflicts with and is 
contrary to the Holy Scriptures and the Standards of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


SPECIFICATION. 


In the said Inaugural Address, delivered, published, ex 
tensively circulated and republished as above described, 
Dr. Briggs teaches as follows : 


Pages 53, 54, 55, “* Another fault of Protestant. theology is in its 
limitation of the process of redemption to this world and its 
neglect of those vast periods of time which have elapsed for most 
men in the Middle State between death and resurrection. The 
Roman Catholic Church is firmer here. tho it smears the Biblical 
doctrine with not a few hurtful errors. The re-action against this 
limitation, as seen in the theory of second probation, is not sur- 
prising. I do not find this doctrine in the Bible, but I do find in 
the Bible the doctrine of a Middle State of conscious higher life in 
the communion with Christ and the multitude of the departed of 
all ages; and of the necessity of entire sanctification, in order 
that the work of redemption may be completed. There is no 
authority in the Scriptures, or in the creeds of Christendom, for 
the doctrine of immediate sanctification at death. The only sanc* 
tification known to experience, to Christian orthodoxy, and to 
the Bible, is progressive sanctification. Progressive santification 
after death, is the doctrine of the Bible and the Church ; and it is 
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of vast importance in our times that we should understand it, and 
live in accordance with it. The bugbear of a judgment immedi- 
ately after death, and the illusion of a magical transformation in 
the dying hour should be banished from the world. They are 
conceits derived from the Ethnic religions and without basis in 
the Bible or Christian experience as expressed in the symbols of 
the Church. The former makes death a terror to the best of men, 
the latter makes human life and experience of no effect; and 
both cut the nerves of Christian activity and striving after sancti- 
fication. Renouncing them as hurtful, unchristian errors‘ we 
look with hope and joy for the continuation of the processes of 
grace, and the wonders of redemption in the company of the 
blessed, to which the faithful are all hastening.” 

Inaugural Address, Appendix, 2d ed., pages 107, 108, “* Sanctifi- 
cation has two sides—a negative and a positive—mortification and 
vivification ; the former is manward, the latter is Godward. Be- 
lievers who enter the middle state enter guiltless; they are par- 
doned and justified ; they are mantled in the blood and righteous- 
ness of Christ; and nothing will be able to separate them from 
his love. They are also delivered from all temptations such as 
spring from without, from the world and the Devil. They are 
encircled with influences for good such as they have never en- 
joyed before. But they are still the same persons, with all the 
gifts and graces, and also the same habits of mind, disposition and 
temper they had when they left the world. Death destroys the 
body. It does not change the moral and religious nature of man. 
It is unpsychological and unethical to suppose that the character 
of the disembodied spirit will all be changed in the moment of 
death. It is the Manichean heresy to hold that sin belongs to the 
physical organization and is laid aside with the body. If this 
were so, how can any of our race carry their evil natures with 
them into the middle state and incur the punishment of their sins? 
The eternal punishment of aman whose evil nature has been 
stripped from him by death and left in the grave, is an absurdity, 
The Plymouth Brethren hold that there are two naturcs in the 
redeemed—the old man and the new. In accordancé with such a 
theory the old man might be cast off at death. But this is only 
a more subtile kind of Manicheism, which has ever been regardcd 
as heretical. Sin, asour Savior teaches, has its source in the 
heart—in the higher and immortal part of man. It is the work of 
sanctification to overcome sin in the higher nature.” 

This doctrine is contrary to the Scripture,—John i, 29; Luke xvi. 
22, 26; 2 Cor. v, 1 to 10; Matt. xxvi, 41; I John iii, 2,9, 10; I Tim. iv, 
7, 8; Rev. iii, 4, 5; Rev. vii, 9, 13, 14; Rev. xiv. 13; Rev. xix, 8; Heb. 
xii, 23; Eph. v, 26, 27; I Cor. xv, 51, 52; 1 Thess v, 16, 17; Eph. iii, 
15, 16. : 

This doctrine is contrary to our Standards, 

Confession of Faith, Chap. XX XII., Sec. I. 


“I. The bodies of men, after death, return to dust, and see cor- 
ruption; but their souls (which neither die nor sleep), having an 
immortal subsistence, immediately return to God who gave them. 
The souls of the righteous, being then made perfect in holiness, are 
received into the highest heavens, where they behold the face of 
God in light and glory, waiting for the full redemption of their 
bodies: and the souls of the wicked are cast into Hell, where they 
remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to the judgment 
of the great day. Besides these two places for souls separated from 
their bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none.” 

Larger Catechism, 86. 

“Q. 86. What is the communion in glory with Christ, which the 
members of the invisible Church enjoy immediately after death? 

‘A. The communion in glory with Christ, which the members 
of the invisible Church enjoy immediately after death, is in that 
their souls are then made perfect in holiness, and received into the 
highest heavens, where they behold the face of God in light and 
glory; waiting for the full redemption of their bodies, which even 
in death continue united to Christ, and rest in their graves as in 
their beds, till at the last day they be again united to their souls. 
Whereas the souls of the wicked are at their death cast into Hell, 
where they remain in torments and utter darkness; and their 
bodies kept in their graves as in their prisons, until the resurrec- 
tion and judgment of the great day.” 

Shorter Catechism, 37. 


* Q. 37. What benefit do believers receive from Christ at their death ? 
“A, The souls of believers are at their death made perfect in 
holiness, and do immediately pass into glory; and their bodies, be- 
ing still untted to Christ, do rest in their graves till the resurrec- 
tion.” 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


GEORGE W. F. Brren, D.D., } 
JoserpH J. LAMPE, D.D., | 
Rospert F. SaAmMpLe, D.D., + 
JOHN J, STEVENSON, - 

Joun J. McCook, , 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE EVANGELI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY 


Committee of Prosecution. 


THE REV. 8S. P. SPRENG, 
EDITOR OF “THE EVANGELICAL MESSENGER.” 


THE twentieth General Conference of the Evangelical As- 
sociation began its session in the First Evangelical Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., October 1st, 1691. As the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT know, there has been serious trouble in this 
denomination for several years. For many years a party 
with Bishop R. Dubs as its head and leader, has sought to 
gain control of the Church and fill all its offices. But it 
was always in a minority. The methods which this party 
employed were such as to weaken its influence, so that at 
the General Conference at Buffalo, four years ago, they were 
able to elect but one of their party to office, and that was 
Bishop Dubs himself. He was barely elected by the requi- 
site majority. Before that they had control also of the Evan- 
gelical Messenger, the English organ of the Church. But 
the editor of that paper, the Rev. H. B. Hartyler, as the 
spokesman of Mr. Dubs and his party, so conducted the 
paper agaiust the general interests and authorities of the 
Church that the General Conference of 1887 formally de- 
posed him from office. 

This was the occasion for the first outbreak of revolt. A 
portion of the minority refused to acquiesce in and obey 
the proceedings of General Conference, and started an op- 
position organ, with the deposed editor at its head. This 
precipitated a prolonged and unhappy controversy, which 
resulted in the trial and suspension of Bishop Dubs for im- 
moral conduct. In retaliation the minority also proceeded 
against Bishops J. J. Esher and Thomas Bowman. But the 
rumors and accusations against them had been previously 
examined by a competent committee, and the bishops were 
found not guilty. Regarding this asa bar to any further 
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continued in the performance of all their official duties. In 
their course they were sustained by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the whole Church. 

Five Annual Conferences were divided upon this ques- 
tion; two, the Central Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh Con- 
ferences, are unanimously on the side of the minority, bar- 
ring a few individuals who protested. The minority insist- 
ed that Bishops Esher and Bowman were lawfully suspend- 
ed, notwithstanding their previous acquittal, and refused 
to recognize them, locking church doors and conference 
rooms against them, and even against those who recognized 
them as bishops. 

The minority—that is, the minority of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference—also called a General Conference of their 
own to meet in Philadelphia, claiming that the place for 
the session of 1891 had not been legally appointed by the 
last General Conference. It was claimed that the oldest 
annual conference should name the place; but the bishops 
and the General Conference appointed the Board of Publi- 
cation as a Commission to select it. If this had been hon- 
estly believed to be a technical error, the “ oldest annual 
conference,” which honor is claimed by the East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, might have asserted its right, and yet co- 
incided with the appointment made by the Commission. 
This would have shown good faith, and the error, if any, 
could have been corrected. But they not only asserted their 
right to name the place without reference to the action of 
the last General Conference, but named another place than 
that alreedy named by the authority of the General Con- 
ference. And this, too, in the face of the fact that the 
question as to which is the oldest annual conference is not 
a settled one. Thus the minority standard was deliberate- 
ly raised, and the Church divided. 

As matters now stand, however, the General Conference 
of the Church is composed of one hundred men, represent- 
ing eighteen undivided conferences out of twenty-five, and 
delegations from each of the five divided conferences. Only 
two conferences are not represented here. (The delegates 
are elected by the annual conferences from among the 
elders on a basis of one for every fourteen ministers and 
additional fraction of seven or more.) All the general offi- 
cers af the Church wko are ex-officio members of the Gen- 
eral Conference, and represent the general institutions of 
the Church—the Publishing House, the Missionary Society, 
etc., are here and nowhere else, with the single exception of 
Bishop Dubs. The meeting in Philadelphia consists of 
forty-five delegates, while according to Discipline two-thirds 
of the whole number of delegates, which, in this case would 
be eighty, are required for a quorum. 

The General Conference was opened with solemn and 
impressive ceremonies. The Senior Bishop, J. J. Esher, 
presided. At precisely nine o’clock A.M. he declared the 
session opened, and the Rev. W. Horn, editor of the Christ- 
liche Botschafter, was appointed Secretary. After devo- 
tional exercises of some length, during which Bishops J. J. 
Esher and Thomas Bowman led in fervent, unctuous prayer, 
the bishops each delivered an opening address to the Con- 
ference. They recited the thrilling events of the past four 
years, sketched the present condition of the Church, and 
predicted a successful future. The fact was brought out 
that the past year tho the stormiest and most trying in the 
history of the Church, has also been the most successful, 
especially in the aggressiveness of our people in Christian 
work. The sum of $156,000 was raised for missionary pur- 
poses alone. This isan average of $1.04 per member, and 
over $20,000 more than ever before. The trouble has unified 
the membership and intensified their loyalty. Nor have 
they lost confidence in the management. 

The first business of importance, after routine matters 
had been disposed of, was the examination of the moral and 
official conduct of the members of this body. No charges 
were preferred or reported against any delegate or officer, 
except that Bishop Dubs was reported to have been sus- 
pended from office. His case was referred to a committee of 
fifteen, to examine the trial record and other evidence, and 
formulate the final sentence or decision of the General Con- 
ference, which has to dispose of the whole matter. Bishops 
Bowman and Esher, against whom no charges were re- 
ported, then, of their own accord, presented a statement, 
each for himself, concerning their examinations and ac- 
quittal by a competent committee of three elders, accord- 
ing to Discipline, and of the subsequent illegal proceedings 
against them by minority partisans, and asked this Confer- 
ence to make a thorough inquiry into the whole proceeding, 
and deliver a judicial opinion thereon. Their request was 
granted, and a committee of inquiry was appointed, con- 
sisting of fifteen men. This important matter will first be 
disposed of before much other business will be done. 

October 2d a telegram was received by the lay conven- 
tion from a lay convention in Philadelphia, asking the lay- 
men to favor the idea of submitting the difference to disin- 
terested persons of other Churches for arbitration. To this 
the following reply was sent by the laymen of the Indian- 
apolis Convention: 


glad to give our influence to any measure looking to that end 
which is in accordance with the Discipline and the Word of God. 
“ WILLIAM GROTE, Pres.” 


seen. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 3d, 1891. 
a 





BY THE REV. D. B, BYERS. 


“ Dear Brethren: We are yours for peace and unity, and shall be 


This, of course, means reconciliation: under the law and 
authority of the Church, the only way in which a lasting 
peace could be expected. What the result of this answer of 
our laymen to the seceding faction will be remains to be 


GENERAL CONFERENCE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


THE twentieth session of the General Conference of the 
Evangelical Association met in Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., at 9 A.M., October ist. A large and representa- 
tive body of delegates responded to the roll-call, all of whom 
represent bona-fide Annual Conferences, loyal to the princi- 


founders of the denomination. The members of the Con- 

ference are apparently men of fair or ripe experience in the 

ministry, men of deep conviction, full of courage and hope- 

ful for the future of the Church." 

As the three bishops of the denomination were place 

under the disability of suspension from office since the last 

session of General Conference, there was no bishop present 

qualified to open and preside at this session, and the Rev. 

C. S. Haman, of Reading, Penn., was elected president ii 

accordance with the provisions of the Discipline in such a 

case, 

As it is known that a similar body, claiming to be the 
General Conference of the Evangelical Association, met on 

the same day in Indianapolis, Ind., an explanation may 
here be required. The last General Conference, at its ses- 
sion in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., in September, 1887, re- 
ferred the matter of appointing the place for holding the 
next General Conference to the Board of Publication. The 
Discipline, however, for more than half a century has pro- 
vided that, when neither “‘ the bishops, with the consent of 
the majority of General Conference,” nor ‘‘ the General 
Conference, by a majority of votes,” will appoint the time 
and place for a future session, “‘ the oldest Annual Confer- 
ence”’ shall do it, ‘‘ giving the other Annual Conferences due 
notice of the same.”’ (Sec. 71.) This is a time-honored con- 
stitutional law of the Church, and neither the General Con 

ference nor the Board of Publication can violate it without 
transcending its constitutional authority and making its 
action void of legal effect. The Board of Publication was 
apprized of this fact before it acted upon it, three of its 
members protesting against it: but the majority neverthe 
less persisted and appointed Indianapolis. 

There seems to be but one reasonable solution for such 
action, and that is a possible political advantage in the 
interest of the so-called ‘‘ majority ’ cause headed by Bishop 
Esher, as opposed to the “ minority.”” The East Pennsylva- 
nia Annual Conference, which occupies the territory on 
which the denomination was cradled, in appointing the 
place but executed a trust constitutionally committed to 
her. She could expect no advantage from it. The minority 
as a whole had no promise of any advantage from it. And, 
on the other hand, the majority could not be disadvantaged 
by it. All their delegates had the same access to Philadel- 
phia that the minority had; and if they have what they 
claim in numbers of legal delegates, they would have had 
everything their own way had they come to Philadelphia 
to the same extent that they can have it in Indianapolis. 
The one thing that they could not have had in that case 
would have been the division of the delegates into two bod- 
ies, with its probable result of the division of the entire 
Church. 

This evidently is in full accord with the refusal of the 
majority leaders to accede to the eminently fair proposition 
of arbitration before a select body of distinguished Chris- 
tian ministers of other denominations, offered by the editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT nearly two years ago, and more re- 
cently by the editor of the Reformirte Kirchenzeitung, to 
submit the case to arbitrament before the Evangelical Alli 
ance. The minority leaders were willing to submit to 
either of these propositions, for the sake cf peace and the 
preservation of the denomination from the evils of disrup- 
tion. They are willing to sacrifice not only their preferences 
but their interests to any degree that a disinterested body 
of Christian men might, in their godly judgment, deem it 
reasonable and just. But they are not willing to be literally 
sacrificed, with all that has become precious to them in 
Christian relationship in the Church of Christ, on the altar 
of episcopal domination. 

They see now that while they reposed on the restful pil- 
low of that love which “ thinketh no evil.’ and “ hopeth all 
things,” the majority leaders were with sleepless dili- 
gence maturing their plans and multiplying their agencies 
to secure control of every source of power, including official 
position, all the boards of the institutions of the Church, 
all the Annual Conferences and the General Conference. In 
their progress ministers of influence and talent whom they 
could not bring into harmony with their high-church ideas 
and plans, were humiliatingly set aside or went down, one 
after another, under some trumped up accusation, until the 
highly-esteemed and talented Dr. H. B. Hartzler and Bish 
op R. Dubs, fell victims to the same ecclesiastical process of 
decapitation. When the cup was not only full but over- 
flowing on all sides, and further forbearance ceased to be a 
virtue, the minority had recourse to, and applied the con- 
stitutional provisions of the Church. But after Bishops 
Esher and Bowman were tried and suspended from 
office by regularly constituted trial conferences, they 
at once threw off all the disguise. Arrogantly se- 

fusing to submit to the authority of the Church,they is- 
sued their episcopal edicts declaring null and void all ac- 
tion against them, ‘“‘ by power vested in them as bishops of 
the Evangelical Association,’ declaring all the ministers 
in any way connected with their respective trial confer- 
ences, tothe number of about half a hundred, excluded 
from the Church, and declaring one Annual Conference en- 
tire, and parts of others, severed from the denomination. 
They attempted, regardless of their suspension from office, 
to force themselves as presidents upon all the Annual Con- 
ferences, and in the event of a majority of a Conference se- 
fusing them the chair, they withdrew and organized a re 
cession Conference with any number of a following they 
could draw away, however small, and claimed for these all 
the rights of the true conferences, appointing presiding 
elders on the same districts and preachers on the same 
charges to the full extent of the number they could secure. 
In these secession conferences, in computing their basis of 
General Conference delegate representation,they took all the 
minority ministers in the count in the case of the Illinois 
Conference, even those whom they had declared excluded 
from the denomination. The number of the delegates from 
such secession conferences, against which the courts—of 
Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania have decided, including 
the disqualification of Esher and Bownan as ex-officio 
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viction and knowledge of his innocence, and the injustice 
inflicted upon him, has, nevertheless, submitted to the sus. 
pension of the trial court, refusing to exercise any ministe- 
rial or episcopal function. In consequence there are some 
Annual Conferences with but a light majority on the ma- 
jority side whose entire delegation has gone to Indianapolis, 
while all the Annual Conferences in which the majority 
had any following, were disrupted and even the minority 
counted in their basis of delegate representation. By this 
process the minority is greatly disadvantaged in point of 
numbers, but by no means in respect to the legal qualifica- 
tion of the General Conference delegates. The present aspect 
is that all these matters will be sifted and determined by 
the civil courts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. October 3d, 1891. 
i — 


AUSTRALASIAN METHODISM. 


BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS, 


SECRETARY OF THE AUSTRALASIAN WESLEYAN GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


THE Australasian Wesleyan Methodist Church, according 
to the minutes of the last General Conference, held in May, 
1890, had 593 ministers and 4,636 local preachers, 2,619 
churches and 1,748 other preaching plates, 73,310 fully ac- 
credited church members, with 7,364 on trial, and 417,460 
attendants on public worship. These statistics were made 
up from the returns of the four Annual Conferences, which 
comprise within their boundaries the Australian colonies, 
Tasmania, New Zealand and the Missions in the South 
Seas. Omitting Polynesians, Maoris and Chinese, there 
were 41,649 full members, 297,393 attendants on public wor- 
ship, 483 ministers, and 1,560 churches, 

Australasian Methodism dates from the year 1812, when 
the first “‘ Society”’ was organized in Sydney. In that case, 
asin some others, pioneer settlers who had carried with 
them to their new home the attachment to a certain form 
of Christian fellowship, which was even more pronounced 
as a Methodist characteristic then than now, formed them- 
selves into classes, and conducted divine service, without 
waiting for the arrival of a minister. The Rev. Samuel 
Leigh, who was the first Australasian “ missionary,’ was 
sent out in 1815. At that time, and for many years after- 
ward, the churches in the Southern world were under the 
care of the Board of Missions in London, to which appeals 
for additional ministerial service were frequent, and by 
which they were for the most part willingly responded to, 
From Sydney the Rev. Samuel Leigh visited New Zealand, 
and from the same center missionaries were sent to Hobart, 
the capital of ‘Tasmania; and to Moreton Bay, the nucleus 
of the future colony of Queensland. A minister from Tas- 
mania accompanied some of the earliest settlers to Victo- 
ria, and preached the first sermon in Melbourne; and an- 
other, being wrecked on the shores of South Australia 
while voyaging from Hobart to Western Australia, took 
charge of the infant church that had been formed in Ade- 
laide. The early occupation of these several fields affords 
abundant evidence of self-denying zeal, and also of the 
adaptation of the Methodist economy to the necessities of 
new countries. There were hardships and difficulties in- 
numerable; but the churches grew and prospered with the 
growth and progress of the communities in which they 
were planted; for the spirit of their Master prevailed among 
them, and the hand of God was upon them for good. 

With the numerical increase in the population of the sey- 
eral colonies, there was continual expansion of the churches; 
and as they become consolidated there necessarily followed 
more complete organization. With the capacity and the 
need for it, there was developed a desire for local adminis 
tration and at the same time the Missionary Committee in 
London felt that Australasia and Polynesia combined were 
growing to be too large for it to manage satisfactorily. 
Meanwhile, the circuits in the several colonies had been 
formed into “ districts,” the whole being under the charge 
of a general superintendent; but in 1855 this arrangement 
was superseded by the formation of an Australasian Con- 
ference, having the entire territory under its jurisdiction. 

The conference then formed was constituted very much 
after the English pattern. It consisted of ministers only, 
with the assistance of laymen in missionary and connex- 
ional committees. The annual sessions were held in Syd 
ney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Hobart in turns. The rule 
was for all the ministers of the particular colony or “ Dis- 
trict’ where the conference was held to be in attendance, 
and in addition to the chairmen of the districts other re- 
presentatives were either appointed or permitted to be 
present by their respective district meetings. The Con- 
ference was intrusted with the management of the missions, 
but with the double purpose of insuring their sustained 
efficiency and avoiding the danger of overweighting the 
new organization that had heavy responsibilities in its co- 
lonial sphere, the British Committee agreed to supplement 
whatever amount was raised for missionary purposes, so 
that the work might be carried on with unabated energy. 
in some of thé arrangements a decidedly conservative tone 
was prominent, and in others the parent body manifested 
only a limited degree of confidence in its vigorous off-shoot. 
It retained the power to appoint the President of the col- 
onial Conference and also the right to veto any of its pro- 


‘ 


ceedings. 

Internal growth and healthy vitality produced within a 
few years a desire for important organic changes which ul- 
timately became irresistible. The pressure of other claims 
on the Missionary Committee in London led it to urge Aus- 
tralasians with ever increasing earnestness, to assume the 
entire financial responsibility of the missions in the South 
Seas, and many of them felt that the time had come for 
them to undertake the obligation. It was also believed that 
for the prosecution of the work in the several colonies more 
complete local self-government was necessary. Lay repre- 
sentation in the Conference itself was not only demanded by 
laymen, but anxiously desired by ministers. The result was 
the adoption in 1872 of a plan for annual and general con- 
ferences, which after some further negotiation and revision 
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tralasian churches were rendered absolutely independent of 
the parent body. The powers held by the British Confer- 
ence under Mr. Wesley’s Deed Poll were transferred to 
them, and the transfer was legalized by an act of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and in all the colonies the rights and inter- 
ests of the churches were afterward secured by acts of the 
local legislatures. A general conference—to meet about 
once in three years—was created, and the Connexion divided 
into four annual conferences. These arrangements have 
hitherto remained unchanged, but it has been resolved to 
form a separate annual conference for Queensland, which 
will take effect in 1893. A special feature of the plan was 
the limitation of legislative powers to the General Confer, 
ference, the annual conferences being only intrusted with 
administrative functions. It was apparently thought neces- 
sary thus to erect a safeguard against the possibility of al- 
terations being made that would eventually produce unde- 
sirable divergence. The restraint has occasioned some de- 
gree of friction, and in 1890 permission was yielded to the 
annual conferences to deal with some important matters— 
such as the modification of the itinerancy—according to 
local ideas and conditions. 

The General Conference is composed of the presidents 
and secretaries of the annual conferences, certain depart- 
mental officials, and ministers elected by the several Con- 
ferences in the proportion of one to every eight, together 
with an equal number of lay representatives elected at the 
same time. It is thus both a federal and representative 
assembly. It elects its own president who must bea minister 
of fifteen years’ standing. It has no power to change the 
standards of Methodist doctrine, to revoke the ‘‘ General 
Rules,” to abolish the itinerancy, or to subvert the rights 
and duties of the pastorate. Subject to these restrictions 
the General Conference has the oversight of all the 
churches. It has the power to create new annual confer- 
ences, divide those which already exist, alter their bounda- 
ries, disallow any of their proceedings, make or direct 
exchanges of ministers between them, and generally to 
legislate for the entire Connexion. It controls the Mission- 
ary Society—reviewing the action of the Board of Manage- 
ment in Sydney; and the Supernumeraries’ and Ministers’ 
Widows’ Fund, which has a Board of Treasurers in Mel- 
bourne. Its chief work and greatest service, however, has 
been in adjusting the laws and regulations to the chang- 
ing circumstances of the times. 

The annual conferences are designated by the territo- 
ries they include—(1) New South Wales and Queensland, to 
which the missions are attached, (2) Victoria and Tasmania, 
(3) South Australia with which Western Australia is con- 
nected, and (4) New Zealand. These conferences are com- 
posed of all the ministers within their respective boundaries, 
tegether with an equal number of laymen elected by the 
the quarterly meetings of the circuits. They elect their 
own presidents and other officials, raise and disburse their 
own funds, and have full authority to manage their local 
affairs subject to the general regulations, During a part 
of the annual sessions the ministers meet alone for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the examination of candidates and 
probationers, questions of ministerial character and fitness, 
and appointments to circuits. All other subjects come 
under the supervision of ministers and lay representatives 
conjointly, and there is no distinction as to the rights of 
speech and the exercise of voting power. The system works 
well, and it is claimed that it secures the active and intelli- 
gent co-operation of zealous laymen, while conserving the 
rights and responsibilities of the pastoral office on Scrip- 
tural lines. 

To describe fully what Methodism has done for Austral- 
asia would require a volume. It is impossible to enter into 
details, and yet in generalizing there is a risk of appearing 
to exaggerate. As in most of the colonies it began with 
their very commencement it has always been a factor in 
moulding their social and religious life. Tho it has not 
prevented, it has undoubtedly checked such moral evils as 
intemperance and Sabbath desecration. Its salutary in- 
fluence on the general tone of the community cannot be 
estimated, but it is visible in every direction. Having 
grown with the growth of the several communities, pene- 
trated their thought, and become incorporated with their 
life. critical analysis of the effects of Methodism is difficult 
if not impossible; but that they are conspicuous, all-pervad- 
ing, and beneficial cannot be denied. The expansive genius 
of the system has enabled it to keep pace with the spread of 
population, and its elasticity has facilitated adjustment 
ot varying conditions. Itsagents have penetrated the bush, 
closely followed the pioneer settler, established the ordi- 
nances of religion wherever a handful of people could be 
gathered together, and there is scarcely a hamlet or village 
without its Methodist church. The liberality of willing 
hearts has provided handsome and commodious buildings 
in most centers of population, and in nearly every large 
town they are conspicuous and attractive. The Sunday- 
schools of Methodism have done much to train the young 
besides providing profitable employment for older members, 
and they hold a high place in public esteem. Methodists 
have always taken a foremost place in movements for social 
and moral reform, and in political affairs they generally 
come well to the front. The denomination supplies a fair 
proportion of members of the local legislatures, and in all 
respects it is recognized not only as a power in the land, 
but as a power for good. Its statistics show that it does 
not degenerate in spiritual activity, for the ratio of increase 
in church membership compares favorably with that of 
any other department. 

As the Australasian colonies have adopted State systems 
of undenominational primary education, Protestant church- 
es have generally retired from that field; but in higher ed- 
ucation Methodist institutions have rendered excellent 
service and achieved remarkable success. There are ten 
denominational colleges (including one in Tonga), and their 
total cost has been about £200,000. The education and 


training they supply may challenge comparison with those 
of any other establishments of the kind. The popularity 
they enjoy, the large number of students they attract, and 





the successes of their alumni at: university and other com- 
petitive examinations, are strong testimonials in their 
favor. Book depots have been established in each colony 
for the circulation of useful literature, and they are in a. 
prosperous financial condition. Five weekly newspapers, in: 
as many different cities, diffuse Methodist intelligence, and’ 
maintain a creditable degree of literary excellence. 

Methodism in Australasia has from the first been imbued’ 
with a missionary spirit, and it still retains that character- 
istic. By this its most glorious victories have been won,. 
and its zeal for the conversion of the heathen has had an: 
ample reward. The Friendly Islands have long ceased to be: 
regarded as a Mission, and are constituted a “‘ district” of 
the New South Wales Conference. Fiji, which little more 
than half a century ago was a nation of savage cannibals, 
having been prepared by Christianity for the institutions 
of civilization, is now a colony within the British realm. 
Samoa and Rotumah are witnesses of the power of the Gos- 
pel. On the large islands of New Britain and New Ireland, 
where, until the advent of Methodist missionaries, no white 
man could live, there are now flourishing churches. By 
the invitation of the Governor of British New Guinea 
another enterprise is now being taken in hand, and ar- 
rangements are in progress for occupying a portion of 
that great island and the extensive archipelagoes to 
the eastward. In the newer missions most of the 
agents are converts from Fiji and Tonga, whose zeal 
and fidelity proves the reality of their conversion and is be- 
yond all praise. While prosecuting this work duties nearer 
home have not been neglected. Many and prolonged efforts 
were made to benefit the degraded aborigines of Australia, 
tho with but scanty results. 

Prior to the rapid influx of European colonists, and the 
disturbances that followed, the Maori missions in New 
Zealand were very successful, and even now some fruit re- 
mains. “In New South Wales and Victoria Chinese mission- 
aries have long been employed among their fellow-country- 
men, and South Australia has a Chinese catechist at the 
northern outpost of Port Darwin where during most of 
the last twenty years the only religious ordinances within 
some hundreds of miles have been those supplied by the 
lonely Wesleyan minister at Palmerston. 

On the whole it may be said, without any fear of over- 
coloring, that for usefulness and spiritual influence, Meth- 
odism is the most powerful and important religious organi- 
zation in Australasia. Asa rule its ministers are earnest, 
devoted and able, and its members attached, sincere and 
loyal. Thankfulness to God for the work he has accom: 
plished by this agency is linked with a consciousness of re- 
sponsibility for making a right use of the opportunities he 
has afforded, and there is herein a prospect and promise 
that Australasian Methodism will become a yet more abun- 
dant blessing. 

NORTH ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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THE PRESBYTERIES ON THE REVISED CON- 
FESSION. 


THE Mattoom Presbytery heartily commends the Com- 
mittee on Revision for their earnest and faithful work, and 
says that their report of progress presents many improve- 
ments and most valuable additions, and probably goes as 
far as the Committee felt justified in going under their in- 
structions. Still it leaves the Confession as large and 
therefore almost as impracticable for the people generally, 
and the Presbytery urges, as two years ago, a new and much 
shorter Confession of the great principles of the faith. If 
this cannot be they earnestly urge that the statement of 
doctrine be confined to the plain teachings of the Bible 
without attempting to formulate inferences into a perfect 
and complete system; also they recommend that the last 
sentence of Chapter III, Section 6, and all other expressions 
seeming to assert a limited or even special atonement be 
omitted. The Cincinnati Presbytery, meeting at Walnut 
Hills approved of the report with, however, a number of 
suggestions. Chapter IV, Section 1 was,in their judg- 
ment, not satisfactory, and they asked to have it recast. 
New Chapter X, Section 3, was referred back to the com- 
mittee with the request that it with Section 1 be recast, 
and the doctrine of man’s freedom and responsibility as a 
moral being be more clearly stated. The Crawfordsville 
Presbytery expressed itself as satisfied with the work done 
by the Assembly’s Committee. The Presbytery of Chester 
expressed the sentiment that the Confession cannot be sat- 
isfactorily amended, and that what the Church needs isa 
short, didactic creed for the reading of the masses and for 
occasional use in the congregations. The Presbytery of 
West Virginia neither criticised nor amended the report. 
The Presbytery of Cairo took up the report of the Commit- 
tee paragraph by paragraph, proposed and adopted certain 
amendments and commended the work of the Committee 
asa whole. General satisfaction was expressed with it and 
few criticisms of any consequence were suggested. The 
Presbytery of Iowa City approved the report except in one 
or two minor points. The Saginaw Presbytery approved 
the report except that for Section 5 of Chapter III, the 
following was offered as a substitute: 





“All others having the unlimited offer of salvation made to 
them on condition of faith in Christ, and upon whose freedom no 
restraint is laid to hinder their acceptance of such offer, if they 
do not accept the offer and believe in Jesus Christ shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on them.” 


A few other suggestions were made. The Albany Presby- 
tery regarded the work of the Committee as having been 
executed in as satisfactory a manner as its compromise 
character would allow. Still, as it satisfies neither the Re- 
visionists nor the anti-Revisionists, believing that the time 
is not ripe for a satisfactory and permanent revision of the 
Confession of Faith, the Presbytery declined to approve the 
action of the Committee, and renewed its demand for a 
brief evangelical and irenical creed which may be used 
alternately with the present Confession as a basis of sub- 
scription with the officers of the Church. The Hudson Pres- 
bytery in general cordially approved the report, asking the 
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Committee, however, to reconsider it carefully, and sug- 
gesting some amendments. The Maumee Presbytery ap- 
proved the report, makinga few amendments. The Ottawa 
Presbytery approved the report with no suggestions. The 
Utica Presbytery, after careful examination of the report, 
recommended its approval with a number of suggestions. 
Among these were, the dropping of the word “most”’ in the 
expressions ‘‘ most holy,” ete., and of the words “ without 
body, parts or passions,”’ in Chapter II, Section 1. It was 
also recommended that in Chapter III, Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
and 7 be omitted, on the ground that they are already con- 
tained potentially in Section 1, and the minute detailed 
drawing out puts too much limitation upon the rightful 
liberty of individual thinking, and so occasions unneces- 
sary difficulties. Substitutes were offered for Sections 2 
and 3, the latter being a reconstruction of Section 5, as 
given in the report. 


» 
> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








THE Holy Synod of Russia has appointed Archiman- 
drite Nicolai, at present in the city of Tiflis, Caucasus, to 
be Bishop of the Greek Church in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, in place of Bishop Vladimir, who has been appointed to 
a bishopric in Russia. 


...-In accordance with a custom largely observed since 
1884, the last Sunday of this month, October 25th, will be 
served in a number of places as “ Prisoners’ Sunday.” Pas- 
tors of churches are earnestly desired to call the attention 
of their congregations to the important question of how to 
deal with criminals with special regard to their conversion, 
and to set forth the new methods of dealing with such 
classes. 


....A grand reception was given the delegates, both for- 
eign and American,to the Ecumenical Methodist Conference, 
in this city on Monday evening. There was a collation and 
reception in which thousands participated, followed by ad- 
dresses of welcome and responses. The reception was given 
in the new Music Hall. On Tuesday the delegates went to 
Washington on a special train, and on Wednesday the Con- 
ference was opened. 


.... The twenty-first Scottish National Y. M. C. A. Confer- 
ence was held in Glasgow in the middle of September. 
There are 252 associations or unions, with a membership of 
24,524 young men. The Association in Glasgow, with 9,000 
members, is the largest in the world. Besides the reports, 








fested by acclamations from the crowd of men and women 
attending. 


.... The one hundred and fifty-seventh annual re-union of 
the Schwenkfelders, which was held recently at Clayton, 
Penn., brought together nearly 2,000 members of that pe- 
culiar sect which is now nearly extinct in that section of 
Pennsylvania, five churches only remaining. The memorial 
services included together with the addresses, a repast at 
midday in the meeting house among the pews and benches, 
according to the traditional custom. The anniversary was 
in memory of the safe arrival of the forefathers of the sect 
in Philadelphia, September 22d, 1734. They derived their 
name from Count Schwenkfeld, of Silesia, who lived in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, and was an earnest advo- 
cate of the Reformation, tho differing from Luther on cer- 
tain points, especially on the deification of the body of 
Christ. His principles were in general like those of the 
Quakers. His following is found chiefly in Silesia. 


....-At the Diocesan Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, which met in New York, September 30th, 
Bishop Potter’s address to the clergy, dwelt especially upon 
their relation to the various questions of ecclesiastical law 
and statements of doctrine. Referring to those who, after 
careful, conscientious investigation came seriously to doubt 
| whether their views were in accordance with those of the 
Church whose vows they had taken, he expressed it as his 
conviction that it was the plain duty of such a man to 
suspend his ministrations, and, temporarily at least, retir- 
ing from his sacred office, to give himself up to a thorough 
examination of the questions at issue. Then if he is satisfied 
that the teachings of the Church cannot solve his difficul- 
ties, it is his bounden duty to withdraw from his office. 
Taking up the special doctrine of inspiration, the Bishop 
held that the Church is not bound to any distinct theory, 
recognizing the existence of both divine and human ele- 
ments in the Bible without undertaking to decide the pro- 
portion of each. Very strong reference was made to the 
methods used in opposing the election of Bishop Brooks, 
condemning such action, and declaring that to deny any 
man the right to consider that these orders of the Episcopal 
| Church, are of Providential rather than divine authority, 
was to show great ignorance as to the history of the Church 
whether in England or this country. In answer to the 
charge that he was opposed to ecclesiastical trials, the 
Bishop said that while he was certainly averse to initiating 
one himself, any clergy who had complaints to make, if 
they would present them in full, clear form, would find 





addresses were made on the place that the Bible should oc- 
cupy in the work of the Association, Christian Patriotism, 
Foreign Missions, Work among lads, etc. 


.... The general statistics of the Evangelical Association, 
which have just been published, show 26 conferences, 2,062 
churches, and 150,234 members. There are 1,227 itinerant 
preachers and 619 local preachers; 2,535 Sunday-schools, 
with 177,639 scholars. The collections for the missionary so- 
ciety were $134,443. These statistics show an increase over 
last year of 19 churches, nearly 2,000 churchmembers, and 
over 1,000 Sabbath-school scholars. Of the conferences 
three are in foreign lands, Germany, Switzerland and 
Japan. 


.... The Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church 
issues an earnest appeal to the churches not to withdraw 
their support from that society, and states that the need 
of the Church has never been greater for ministers, and 
that never has there been a time when young men were 
offering themselves in greater numbers to the service. The 
Board is compelled by the state of its treasury to refuse aid 
to a large number. If the condition continues the results 
cannot but be disastrous to the best interests of the 
Church. 


.... The International Christian Workers’ Association will 
hold its Sixth Annual Assembly at Washington, Nov. 5th- 
12th. The last convention, at Hartford, Conn., was attended 
by over 1,000 ministers, representing different denominations 
and at least 3,000 delegates. The design of'the Association 
is to bring Christian workers of different churches and 
organizations together that they may compare methods of 
work and receive hints, suggestions and any aid that may 
increase their usefulness. Members of all Christian de- 
nominations are eligible as delegates. The secretary is the 
Rey. John C. Collins, New Haven, Conn. 


....The Y. P. S. C. E. Committee on Sunday Closing of 
the World’s Fair has issued a circular letter to each execu- 
tive committee of the societies in the various States and 
Territories calling upon them to exert their influence to 
secure the decision of the Commissioners in favor of closing 
the Fair on Sunday. As a practical means it suggests that 
each State Executive Committee should seek to influence 
the State Commissioners from their own State, not only by 
public meetings but by private interviews. It is urged 
also that the State and District Conventions discuss the 
question in their public meetings, care being taken that the 
matter be presented in a strong, clear and enthusiastic 
manner. The suggestion is also made that an effort be or- 
ganized to secure the passage by Congress of a bill forbid- 
ding Sunday opening. 


.... The gathering of pilgrims at Rome has been increas- 
ing from time to time until at present there are fully 60,000. 
On the 29th of September the Pope celebrated low mass in 
St. Peter’s, and an immense number of pilgrims gathered 
there until the whole church was completely filled. Altho 
it was necessary to station troops at different points for the 
purpose of maintaining order, lest persons be injured in the 
crush, fortunately no one, so far as is known, was hurt. 
The procession was one of the most gorgeous ever witnessed 
in Rome. The Pope was borne upon the shoulders of the 
members of the Papal Guard, and preceded by the trumpet- 
ers of the Swiss Guard; and as he passed along above the 
heads of the assembled thousands, he raised his hands and 
bestowed his benedictions on either side until reaching the 
altar. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and was mani- 


the ecclesiastical machinery set in motion as promptly as 
they desired. 








Missions. 


THE annual report of the North China Mission of the 
American Board shows the following statistics: The sta- 
tions are Tientsin, Peking, Kalgan, Tungcho, Pao Ting Fu, 
Pangchwang and Lin Ching. There are 17 ordained mis- 

sionaries, 6 physicians and other men, 22 missionaries’ 
| wives, 10 other women, giving a total of 45 American mis- 
| sionaries. There are also 3 native pastors, 29 other preach- 
| ers, and a total of native helpers of 61. The number of 
stated preaching places is 40, and the average total attend- 
ance 1,116. There is one theological school with 13 scholars; 
6 boarding schools with 153 scholars, and 15common schools 
with 207 scholars, making a total of 592 pupils under in- 
struction. There are 8 churches with 1,150 members, 181 of 
whom were received during the past year. The total of na- 
tive contributions was $457.15. The medical work has been 
developed very fully in five of the seven stations, all except 
Peking and Tientsin, the total number of treatments being 
43,000. The Rev. C. A. Stanley writes: 

As the reports from the stations were presented, and the con- 
dition of the work and the field came fully before us, the small- 
ness of our working force was borne in upon us very vividly. All 
the stations are insufficiently manned. There is work in hand 
sufficient to occupy all the time and strength of double the force 
in the field. Of course, with so small a staff, it cannot be done to 
satisfaction. Every department is suffering for lack of more at- 
tention and better care. Then, on every hand, there are oppor- 
tunities for enlargement which we can but imperfectly improve, 
if at all; open doors with none to enter in. Thus, there is new 
work right before us, enough to occupy another corps of laborers 
as large as that now in the field. Wewere oppressed with the 
problem of holding our own with a diminishing number of work- 
ers; for while the work is increasing, the staff has decreased 
through the necessity of some retiring for a time to rest and re- 
cuperate, and our appeals for recruits have been all but unheeded. 
We could only fall back on the power of prayer, and rest on the 
Almighty arm and the unfailing promises. 

....One of the results of the great work in the Telugu 
mission of the American Baptist Missionary Union is that 
an entire re-organization of the mission has become neces- 
sary. After the revival of 1878, when ten thousand were 
gathered into the churches in five months, the Ongole field 
was divided into. five stations. Now again ten thousand 
converts have been added in a few months, and in further 
subdivisions of the field it is proposed to found five new 
stations. Another result is that a very largely increased 
force and additional expense are entailed by the necessity 
of caring for this great number of converts. They 
have become an important element in the social life of the 
community, and their adoption of Christianity has given 
greater prominence to them and placed larger responsibil- 
ity upon them. Not only are they called upon to live faith- 
ful and true lives as Christians, and for this need instruc- 
tion and assistance, such as only can be given by experi- 
enced teachers, but they are to be the exponents of Chris- 
tianity to the people about them, and their estimate of 
their religion will depend very largely upon the conduct of 
these new converts. To man these new stations and to 
carry on this increased work of instruction, the missionaries 
ask for twenty-five new men and $50,000 in addition to the 
usual contributions to the foreign mission work. Dr. J. 
E. Clough, of the Telugu mission, is earnestly engaged in 
seeking to raise the fund and-secure the needed mission- 





....The Illustrated Catholic Mission gives 2,170 as the 
number of Catholics in the Marquesas Islands, out of a 
total population of about 5,000. These are in 42 mission 
stations, with 44 churches and chapels, 4 primary schools, 
650 school children, 9 missioners, 6 catechists, 8 nuns. Prot- 
estant work is carried on by the Hawaiian Evangelical So- 
ciety in connection with the American Board, tho, as the 
French influence is very strong, they have not been able to 
accomplish much. 


....The population of the Fiji Islands is estimated at 
128,000. Of these 103,775 attend the services of the Wesleyan 
churches, and about 10,000 are Catholics. There are 40,000 
children in the schools, under the care of 1,095 teachers; and 
there are 10 European missionaries, 72 native ministers, 49 
catechists, 1,838 local preachers. 


....The gross income of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Church in Canada for the last year was $143,000, 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 18TH. 
WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET.—Joun xu, 1-17. 


NoteEs.—‘ Before the feast of the passover.”—Just as it 
was beginning, when they sat down to it Thursday after- 
noon. “* His hour.’—This term, which we have had 
before, is here defined. “* Depart unto the Father.”’— 
John does not say that he should be crucified, for his death 
was a glorification, not a humiliation. “Unto the 
end.’’—Perhaps better as in the margin, to the uttermost, 
referring to the extreme manifestation of love rather than 
to its continuance. “The devil having already.’’— 
Jesus washed their feet, including Judas’s, altho he knew 
Judas was soon to betray him. “ Knowing that the 
Father.’’—That is, altho he knew that the Father would 
speedily exalt him, he yet washed their feet. * Riseth 
from supper.’’—This, then, was after supper had begun. 
There was the regular basin and towel there to wash the 
feet with after the hot walk from Bethany, but there was 
no attendant to do it, and none of the disciples had volun- 
teered, and it had been omitted ; tho, doubtless, the hands 
had been washed. “ Layeth aside his garments,”’— 
Laid aside the loose outer robe, the robe of dignity, which 
any gentleman would wear,and left on only the close-fitting 
under-garment, and wound a towel around his body so as 
to be dressed like a slave while he was doing a slave’s 
office. “* To wash the disciples’ feet.”—As they reclined 
on the divan about the table each one’s feet would hang 
over the back of the divan, the sandals having been removed 
on entering. “Thou shalt understand hereafter.’’—In 
part when he should explain it after the ceremony, but 
more fully long afterward. ‘Not my feet only.”— 
Peter’s revulsions of feeling and his contradictions illus- 
trate his impetuous, untamed character. “* He that is 
bathed.”’—The meaning is that one who has taken a com- 
plete morning bath needs, after a walk, only to bathe 
afresh the feet which have been exposed to the dirt of the 
street; and this suggests that one who is a true disciple, 
with sins forgiven, needs only the forgiveness of the latest 
sin. 

Instruction.—The passage opens with a lesson for those 
who know they have not very long to live. Let their Chris- 
tian service not fail in their last days. Let them not think 
that when they are young and active they can work, but 
that when they get a little past their prime strength they 
can be excused from trying to do good, and can be allowed 
to be selfish the rest of their lives. We never pass the time 
when we must rather give attentions than receive them. 

Jesus made no excuses to himself for not doing service to 
his disciples. Judas’s treachery or his own near death and 
ascension did not prevent him from doing a menial service, 
so as to teach a great lesson. 

Why had not one of the disciples done this service of 
washing the others’ feet? Because that would indicate a 
willingness to be lowest when the Master should set up his 
kingdom, and they wanted to be each highest. They had 
been quarreling and were in no humor to serve each other. 
They left their Master and Lord to do what each should 
have been ready to do. 

Jesus ‘pleased not himself.” He was servant 
of servants. He “came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.’’ The chief one in his kingdom is not the 
one who rules most, but he who serves most. Can we learn 
this lesson of self-abasement when necessary to help 
others? 

Keeping up one’s dignity isthe poorest business that 
one can be engaged in. Let your dignity go. Forget it. 
Help other folks no matter how. If other people do think 
you have demeaned yourself, you will not do it more than 
your Master did. 

Peter’s question and refusal looked very humble, but they 
were not. It wasacase of the scholar contradicting and 
doubting the Master. The other disciples felt ashamed and 
said nothing. Peter was not going to let Jesus teach him 
the lesson of humility, because he did not sufficiently trust 
the wisdom of Christ. He was not willing to let Christ 
serve him. 

Peter’s instant revulsion when he saw his error is to his 
credit. If we fail let us return immediately. 

The washing of the feet, like baptism, typifies also the 
forgiveness of sins. Not only do we need first to be bathed, 
to be converted, to have our hearts brought into subjection 
to Christ; but we also need, day by day, after the soil of 
each day’s sins, to have this last defilement washed away. 
If it is not done we have no part with Christ. 

Are we, or are we not, greater than our Lord? Let each 
ask that question. Jesus humbled himself, made himself 
a servant, asked nobody to wait on him, waited on others, 
made his whole life a service, died for us. Shall we do what 
we can for others and for him, or shall we seek to be served 
by others? Our answer to that will decide whether we be- 
long to the kingdom which Jesus came to establish. 
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Blessed are they that understand this lesson! 
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Diblical Hesearch. 


STuDENTs of the Old Testament are to be 
congratulated on the publication at the 
same time of two important new lexicons of 
the biblical Hebrew and Aramaic. Of the 
revision of Robinson’s translation of Gese- 
nius by Professors Brown, Briggs, and 
Driver, the first part of eighty pages and al- 
most completing the letter Aleph, has ap- 
peared. It is practically an entirely new 
work. Now the first part of the first half of 
the new Hebrew German Lexicon, by Pro- 
fessors Siegfried, of Jena, 
Giessen, has also put in its appearance, the 
whole to cover 30 bogen, in octavo form. 


The work is intended primarily as a help | 


for the study of the Old Testament and of 
the Hebrew language. 


for its contents, and only 
assist the Orientalist in his linguistic stud 
ies. This character induced the authors to 
exclude almost entirely all comparisons 
with allied tongues and to curtail the ety- 
mological parts. On the other hand, the 
copia verborum in the Old Testament is 
practically treated exhaustively. In the 
case of rare or specially important words, 
every passage is given. 
are all discussed. The first half will be 
completed next year. The volume will have 
two appendices, one containing a lexicon of 
the biblical Aramaic, and a second consist- 
ing of a German Hebrew word list. The pub- 
lishers are Veit & Co., in Leipzig. The 
plan and method of the work is thus sub- 
stantially the same as that of the new He- 
brew English lexicon, also in this character- 
istic respect that the language is treated 
historically on the basis of the generally ac- 
cepted re-adjustment of the Old Testament 
literature as taught by the critical schools. 
This is both the strong and the weak side of 
both ventures. ‘The lexicon is the 
answer of the advanced school to the pub- 
lishers and editors of the Gesenius diction- 
ary, which has entirely ignored the critical 
analyses of the Old Testament books and 
has been charged, loud and long, with being 
an exponent of the “ Erlangen” the 
conservative and confessional school of the- 
ology. No scholar criticised the Gesenius 
lexicon more sharply on these grounds than 


German 


—i.c., 


did Professor Siegfried. The title of the 
work is ** Hebrélisches Worterbuch zum Al- 


ten Testament.” 


.. The well known ethnological special 
ist, Dr. Richard Andree, has published a 
series of investigations on the extra-biblical 
stories of the Deluge. He passes in review 
about one hundred different parallel ac- 
counts to Genesis vi-ix collected from all 
the the globe, 
ethnographically, and attempts a solution 
of the origin and relationship to each other, 
His conclusions are practically these: 


comers of studies 


1. The story of the Deluge is not as univer- 
sally spread as is generally supposed to be the 
case. It is unknown in Arabia, in the inner 
parts of Asia, in Northern Asia, China and 
Japan; and even in Europe it has been spread 
solely through the old Hellenic myths of Ogyges 
and Deucalion. 

2. The territories in which 
are spread are chiefly 
Melanesia, Micronesia, Polynesia and the Sand- 
wich Islands,as also the whole of North and South 
America. 

3. It isa mistake to ascribe the 
these stories to the biblical records, as has been 


the Deluge story 


done by Jacob Grimm and many others; and, in- | 


deed, the discrepancies between the stories are 
of such a character that they cannot all be the 
developments from one source. 

4, Whenever 
represented as having been sent out, we must ac- 
cept the influence of Christian missionaries. This 
is especially the case in the American forms of 
the story. Yet some of the stories found in the 
New World and evincing great similarity with 
the biblical narrative may possibly have been 
brought ih through the wanderings of peoples or 
clans from the Semitic districts of Asia east- 
ward, 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
AYRES, W. §., 
land, Me. 

BREACH, H. W., Spencer, Ia., resigns. 

CROFT, D. E., New Bedford, Mass., accepts call 
to St. Albans, Vt. 

DAILY, N. Hy Spring Valley, 
call to C haries C ity, la. 

ELLISON, G. W., Brentwood, N. 
call to Waldoboro, Me. 

FARR, G, E., Dubuque, called to Grinnell, Ia. 

GRANT, RovLanp D., Boston, Mass., resigns. 

HARRISON, R. MARSHALL, rec. Oct, 4th, Brook- 
lyn, N. 

PARSHLE Y. , J. H., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts 
call to Rockland, Me 

POST, A. H., Hinckley, IIL, reisgns. 

REES, G. E., Philadelphia, Penn., called to 
Queen’s Park Ch., Glasgow, Scotland. 

RUSSELL, WILLIAM G., rec. Sept. 29th, 

delphia, Penn. 


Lowell, 


Phila- 





and Stade, of | 


‘ | DODGE, Jonn W., First ch., Yarmouth, Mass., 
It aims chiefly to | i 


aid those who investigate the Old Testament | 
secondarily to | 


| HARRISON, Hiram B., 


The proper names | 


| ERKANDER, K. J., 
them | 


| GULLSTROM, L. 


Australia, New Guinea, | 


origin of all | 


a dove or some other bird is 


Mass., called to Port 


Minn., accepts | 
| 


H., accepts | 


STANDFELT, 4 H., Byron, accepts call to | 
Brownsdale, Minn. | 

STOTE, A. H., Lawrence, Kan., accepts call to 
Kansas City, Mo. 

WARREN, E. W., Macon, Ga., resigns. 

Wik. W. M., Waltham, cailed to East Boston, 
Mass. 

WILSON, T., Tioga, Penn., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, Geonroe P., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
resigns. 

BAKER, BENJAMIN F., Udall, Kan., resigns. 

BAKER, Wri11aAM H., Oberlin Sem., accepts 

call to Lodi, O. 

BIDWELL, Joun B., Ferry, Ia., resigns. 

BYINGTON, Epwry H., Sprtagtald, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

COTgans, WILLIAM, continues at Princeton, 

is. 


COLTON, THERON G., Rootstown, O., resigns. 
DICKINSON, Georce R., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., resigns. 


resigns, 

ELLIOTT, Mrs. MAGGIE, inst. recently Birnam- 
wood, Wis. 

FISK, WivLsur, Freeborn, accepts call to Janes- | 
Vv ille, Minn, 

FRLZZELL, Joun W., 
Minn., resigns. 

GARDNER, I. J., U. B., 
Crawford, Neb. 

GRAY, W. J., Ft. Scott, Kan., resigns. 

GOODELL, Jounn H., Ventura, Cal., resigns. 

Winthrop, Minn., re- 





First ch. Brainerd, 


Ohio, accepts call to 


signs. 
HOVEY, Horace C., Bridgeport, accepts call for 
a year to Middletown, Conn. 
HUGHES, Evan P., 
IVES, Henry 8., Sanford, Me., resigns. 
JAMES, GrorGe W., Chicago Sem., accepts call 
to Chicago, lil. 
JONES, Frep V., Mound City, accepts call to 
Goodland, Kan. } 
KNIGHT, WIcuram A., Lakeview, accepts call 
to Cleveland, O. 
KORN, WI.trAoM A., Clear Lake, Wis., resigns. 
LAWSON, FraAnctis, Moville, Ia., resigns. 


LONG, Lurner K., Taylor ch., New Haven, 


Conn., resigns. | 
College with these various matters is often 


LUETHL, Lovuss J., Freedom, O., 

MARKLEY, J. Monrog, U. B., 
accepts call to Sublette, IL. 

MARVIN, Joan T., 

MORE, Epwtn, 
Clinton, la. 

NORRIS, THomas F., 
signs. 

NORTON, STEPTIEN A., 
Emporia, Kan. 

PARRY, ALBert W., Spring Valley, I1., resigns. 

PASKE, Wiiuram J., Pierce, accepts call to 
Park Place ch. -, Omaha, Neb. 

RALPH, J. H., Primitive Methodist, accepts call 
to Rochester, Wis. 


resigns. 
Mount Carroll, 


Forest, LL, resigns. 
Shabbona, Ll, accepts call to 
Little Compton, R. L., re- 


Princeton, Il, called to 


SMITH, Ge pee H., Washta, accepts call to 
Aure lia, 
SMITH, pion ATITAN G., Wauseon, O., accepts call 


to New Duluth, re» 

STRONG, Dwiant A., Lawrence, Kan., accepts 
call to Richmond, “Mich. 

STRUTHERS, ALFRED L., Minneapolis, accepts 
call to Mazeppa, Minn. 

VIETS, G. A., Tonica, UL, resigns, 

VITTUM, EpmuNpb M., Cedar Rapids, called to 
Grinnell, la 

YOUNG, CHARLEs 8., 


LUTIIERAN. 


Jonesport, Me., resigns. 


Oscoda, accepts call to Lis- 

bon, Mich. 

, lronwood, Mich., called to 
Sing Sing and oo N. 

HERENIUS, A. M. L., Kinastursh, Cal., called 
to Eureka, Col. 

HUNTON, W. L., 
Rochester, N. Y 


KAWALA, J., Jeannette, Penn., accepts call to | 


Harriettsville, O 


OSTERGREN, G. A., Muskegon, Mich., called to | 


Lemont, Ill. 
RANDOLPH, Joun W., Mt. Airy Sem., accepts 
call to Mushoha, Canada. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
BIGLER, B. B., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call 
to Jackson, Mich. 
BLACK, Joun K., Peoria, called to Quincy, Ill. 
BOWEN, T. W., Akron, called to Croswell, 


Mich. 
| CL: os ARRISON, Corning, Ia., called to Coal | 
City, lil. 
COLE, Prin 7 Rn. Albany, accepts call to Sche- 


nec tady, 

CURRY, Tan "Pac erville, accepts call to North 
'emesc al, 

DUFFIELD, om ARD, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

FREELAND, D. W., Waldo, accepts call to Haw- 
thorne, Fla. 

FOX, HERMAN C., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

GOW DY, GronrGe E., Carlisle, accepts call to 
E aton, Ohio. 

HANNA, D. C., becomes pastor at Carthage, Mo. 

HERRON, ANDREW, Sanborn, la., accepts call 
to Paulina, Cal. 

HUNTER, WILLIAM, celebrated last week the 


Hoth anniversary of his ordination, Spring- 
dale, N. 
JOHNSON, Hl. B., 
Golden City, Mo. 
McFARLAND, Everett, O., Darby, Penn., 
cepts call to Newark, N. J. 
McNAIR, J. L., Louisville, Ky., resigns. 
MEARS, Lucren D., Beloit, Wis., died Sept. 29th 
aged 53. 
MEWHINNEY, W. dn , Whippany, accepts call 
to Pleasant Grove, N. J. 
TAYLOR, Livrxeston, L., Port Jervis 
accepts call to Colorado Springs, N. 9 
WILLIAMSON, Georce H., Vt. Vernon, called 
to Hamilton, Mo. 


Detroit, Mich., called to 


Leola, 8. D., accepts call to 


ac- 


REFORMED DUTCH. 
BLOEMENDAAL, R., North Holland, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to the First ch., Chicago, IL, 
JONGE, J. P., Englewood, Ill, called to 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

PE - » A. P., inst., October 4th, East Millstone, 


DE 


TAYLOR, Livinaston L., Port Jervis x. 
accepts cath to Presbyterian ch,, Golurads 
Springs, Col. 

WARNSHUIS, J. 

Gano, Il. 


W., Alton, 





Barnesville, Minn., resigns. 





Ia., called to | 


Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice.) 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE AND HAN- 
OVER, N. H.* 

Tuis large and handsome volume by the 
late Treasurer of Dartmouth College is a 
work of painstaking diligence and labori- 
ous investigation. The research it exhibits 
is so extensive and apparently so exact, 
that one hesitates to say that the writer 
was somewhat overweighted with his ma- 
terials and embarrassed by his plan. It is 
a volume of historical collections, in which 
the order in the title, ‘‘ Dartmouth College 
and Hanover,” might properly be reversed. 
It is primarily a history of Hanover, and 
collaterally of Moor’s Charity School in 
Connecticut, the career of Eleazar Whee- 
lock, the ecclesiastical complications of the 
Hanover Church, the political complica- 





| tions of the Connecticut River towns and 
| of Vermont and New Hampshire, and the 


origin and course of Dartmouth College 


| through the ten years of Eleazar Whee- 


lock’s presidency — altho the last sixty 
pages cover the times of his son down 
to the great legal controversy. The notes 
contain a large number of compressed bio- 
graphical sketches and other statistical 


| matters. The book is laden with dates, 


figures and names. The connection of the 
highly tenuous and constructive, as in the 
hundred pages entitled ‘‘ The College Hall 
in Politics,” and the hundred pages en- 
titled ‘* Town and College in the Revolu- 
tion”—the College itself having little to 
do in the latter case and less in the 
former. 

If we concede the plan it is not easy to 


| complain of the method—the lack of a 


central aim, the threefold and fourfold 
(and in some cases still oftener) traversing 
of the same periods of time, and the re- 
sulting difficulty of disentangling and fol- 
lowing the history of the College, as it 
appears, disappears and re-appears. The 
work might have been better adapted for 
a continuous perusal by a judicious per- 
spective, relegating to footnotes or appen- 
dices a vast amount of subordinate and 
wearisome detail, and by discreet selec- 
tions from the three hundred pages of old 
documents inserted almost entire in fine 
print, which might also have been pre- 


| served in an appendix. 
Amanda, O., accepts call to 


The early history of Dartmouth College 
is striking and romantic enough to justify 
a separate narrative and a graphic pen. 
Germinating in an Indian school, fostered 


| by the Great Revival; transplanted by a 
| band of immigrants; planted in an unbro- 


ken forest; beginning with a log hut for its 


| president; the coveted prey of eager land 


speculators; long destitute of ordinary com- 


| forts and sometimes straitened for daily 
| supplies; virtually bankrupt at the death of 
| its first president; shaken by surrounding 


military, ecclesiastical and political storms; 
endangered by intense opposition in three 


| different States as well as in England and 
| Scotland, from nominal friends and open 
| foes; studiously neglected by the State of 


its adoption, and at length rising victorious 
over a desperate struggle both with the 
Legislature and the Supreme Court of that 
State, but reduced to the verge of extinc- 
tion by the victory; always cramped by 
inadequate endowments and contending 


| with difficulties, yet steadily holding on 


its way, and gathering around it a noble 
following of the best minds and hearts— 


| its latest general catalog records a career 


hardly surpassed in the quality of its re- 
sults. 

In this large collection of materials in 
Mr. Chase’s history, if anything stands 
out central and prominent it is the figure 
of Eleazar Wheelock. After a careful re- 
view of all his doings and utterances as 
here recorded, he must be pronounced one 
of the most remarkable men of his time. 
He is seen to be a man of devoted piety, 
unfaltering faith, self-sacrificing benevo- 
lence, broad and ever-expanding views, 


* A History OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE AND THE 
TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H. By FREDERIC CHASE. 
Edited by JoHN K. Lory. John Wilson 
& Son. Pp. 682, 8vo. 
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singular versatility and executive force, 
exhaustless patience, regulated temper and 
indomitable purpose; a powerful preacher, 
‘*a born diplomat,” and a masterly admin- 
istrator. Since the manifold “ perils” of 
the Apostle Paul seldom has an enterprise 
been carried successfully through more 
snares and dangers than that of Wheelock, 
It was one incessant contact with unrea- 
sonable prejudices and with personal, 
political, ecclesiastical and sectional inter- 
ests. From his first movement to secure a 
charter till his death, a full quarter of a 
century, he was hindered and thwarted 
and harassed at every turn. There was 
active opposition in the Legislature of 
Connecticut and more than indifference in 
that of New Hampshire. There were 
jealousies between the English and 
American patrons; between churchmen 
and non-churchmen, ministers and lay- 
men at home; between the southeast- 
ern and northwestern sections of New 
Hampshire. There were bitter rivalries and 
contentions for the location, determined 
resistance in his first Board of Trustees, 
imprudences and follies on the part of his 
agents, reproaches from his Scotch bene- 
factors, coolness and suspicion and with- 
drawal on the part of his English trust, 
slanderous charges circulated broadcast at 
home and abroad by men of sufticient in- 
fluence to shake at times the confidence of 
Wheelock’s friends. The most active and 
persistent of these opponents, perhaps, was 
Dr. Charles Chauncy, of Boston, altho 
but one of many. Add to all this the in- 
trinsic difficulties and refractory local ele- 
ments of his final location, and we cannot 
wonder that his own property was ex- 
hausted and his life worn out in the strug- 
gle. But he died a conqueror. The skill, 
wisdom, patience, perseverance, firmness 
and good temper with which he achieved 
success are admirable and almost mar- 
velous. 

The ‘author of this history, in briefly 
summing up the character of Wheelock, 
fully recognizes these noble qualities. But 
it is an unfortunate feature of the narra- 
tive, that its somewhat constant comments 
throughout make a very different impres- 
sion—an impression that is not sustained 
by the facts and documents presented. An 
unaccountable tone of disparagement runs 
pretty steadily through the volume. Thus, 
for five hundred pages, beginning with 
page 6, his favorite word to describe 
Wheelock’s attitude and struggles is the 
word “quarrel,” or its equivalent. This 
particular word is employed about a dozen 
times. Then Wheelock is in a ‘ feud,” is 
‘angry and exasperated,” ‘greatly in- 
censed,” ‘* choking his resentment,” ‘* deep- 
ly exasperated,” ‘‘ bitterly complaining,” is 
in ‘a settled distrust and jealousy” toward 
Kirkland, and ‘‘ thought very hard of Mr. 
Whitefield.” We read of his ‘‘ amazing in- 
discretion,” “irritation,” ‘‘ indignant dec- 
lamation,” ‘‘ sarcastic flings,” “ angry pro- 
test,” ‘‘ unfortunate intrigue,” his “‘ attack” 
and the like, comments which are seldom, 
if ever, justified by the facts and utter- 
ances presented to us. Indeed, his volu- 
minous correspondence is singularly free 
from expressions of bitterness under his 
manifold provocations. In only one in- 
stance that we recall does he speak of be- 
ing “ filled with indignation,” and this he 
**confesses with shame” (p. 545). In the 
very first instance in which the author 
puts him in ‘‘a quarrel” (with Dr. Chaun- 
cy, p. 6) he is obliged ‘to say that it was 
wholly of Dr. Chauncy’s making, without, 
so far as we know, any provocation what- 
ever.” 

Similar remarks may he made in regard 
to the occasional suggestions or implica- 
tions that Wheelock sought improperly to 
aggrandize and enrich himself and his 
family. It is very singular that when the 
author characterizes these contemporane- 
ous charges as “‘slanders” and ‘‘gross mis- 
conceptions” (p. 150), and affirms Whee- 
lock’s ‘‘ unimpeachable integrity ” (p. 151), 
and while the explanatory and vindicating 
facts are contained in his volume, he 
should have given so much countenance to 
the charges by his incidental comments, 
and somewhat deliberately on pp. 557-60. 
The charges relate to the employment of 
Wheelock’s friends and relatives, and to 
his disposal of the lands about the College. 
On the first point it is sufficient to say. 
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first, that in the difficulties and opposition 
he encountered he could not do otherwise 
than fall back on his friends, including 
some of his relatives; and, further, that 
the ability of his sons-in-law, Ripley and 
Woodward, fully justified their appoint- 
ment, not by Wheelock but by the Board 
of Trustees. When the author says that 
‘to cap the whole, he was able, in the ex- 
ercise of the testamentary power conferred 
upon him by the charter, to designate his 
son to succeed him,” the sentence partly 
carries its own correction in the fact that 
Governor Wentworthb’s charter expressly 
gave Wheelock the power; to which we 
may add that the son (John) then appeared 
to be a rising if not the coming man; that 
the trustees, who had the power to “ dis- 
approve” the appointment, persuaded John 
Wheelock to accept, which he did reluc- 





tantly ; and when, in the next year, he 


proposed to resign, they persuaded him by 
formal vote to withhold his resignation. 


In like manner the repeated intimations | 
that Wheelock made wrongful acquisitions | 


and dispositions of property (to his rela- 
tives) are disposed of by the facts furnish- 
ed in the narrative. He acquired for him- 
self no lands except by free gift or fair 
purchase, and gave away only what he 
was fully empowered to grant. 


biography. But to interpret the evidence, 
to deal with the painful and even tragic 
elements of the story, and to see the heart 
of truth in the midst of so much that is 
agitating and so much that is extraordina- 
ry, is the task of uncommon difficulty which 
Mrs. Ireland had before her. So long as the 
heroine shone apart in her own separate 
sphere she shone as a star, serene as well as 
bright; and Mrs. Ireland’s task presented 
no greater difficulty than that of catching 
the flitting impression of a bewitching 
young sprite, in whose veins ran the blood 
of Wallace and John Knox, with a smart 
sprinkling from a gypsy ancestor. The 
stories of her punishing an impertinent boy 
at school with her fist, of her brave attack 





on an alarming turkey-cock, of her daring | 


feat on the bridge, of her demand to be per- 


mitted to “learn Latin like a boy,’ the | 


beautiful relation between the child and her 
father and his last conversation with her, 


to moan, in his to himself incomprehensible 
lot, that he was “ the solitariest, stranded, 
most helpless creature.”” Whether happi- 
ness might have been possible to either of 
them in different associations Mrs. Ireland 
does not undertake to decide; probably there 
were constitutional limitations which would 
have held it forever beyond the reach of both 
of them, more certainly, however, of Carlyle 
than of his wife. The keen eye of Lord Jef- 
frey discerned at his first visit to Craigen- 
puttoch the fatal impulses which were des- 
tined to make Carlyle’s path so solitary and 
so hard, and gently warned him against it. 
“In the meantime be gay and playful and fool- 
ish with her, at least as often as you require her 
to be wise and heroic with you. You have no 
mission upon earth, whatever you may fancy, 
half so important as to be innocently happy.” 


Never were sage counsels more utterly 


| wasted; and never did the neglect to show 


tho not new, are none the less brilliant | 
flashes from the fiery and fascinating little | 
| gypsy Mrs. Ireland has set before us. 


Thus far her problem was simple and easy 
enough; but it must have been as heart- 
breaking for Mrs. Ireland to turn to the 
second stage of the history as for Edward 


Irving to write pessima on his bewitching | 


pupil’s lesson. 
vision changes very suddenly. The old Had- 


| dington nurse said to Professor Masson: 


The Trus- 


tees specifically authorized him to give | 


away sixteen acres (out of three hundred) 
to encourage actual settlers of the utmost 
importance to the infant College, and 
they also *‘ confirmed and recorded” the 
results (p. 236). And furthermore, not- 
withstanding the author’s unfavorable 
coloring, we maintain that it was a fair 
apportionment, altho it is true that the 
Messrs. Ripley and Woodward were among 
the recipients, together with another tutor, 
a joiner, a blacksmith, printer, physician, 
tailor, carpenter, mason, taverner, barber, 
husbandman and two stewards. The only 
seemingly questionable fact was that the 
earlier buildings proved to be on his land 


| that naething would hae dauntit. 
| grave a’ at ance. 


| aboot her. Then there was Maister 
| bly Irving’s successor). 


and not on that of the College or Charity | 


School. 
natural in the rough pioneering, discover- 
ed when the surveyor afterward *‘ ran the 
line ” (p. 239), first make known by Whee- 
lock himself to the Trust in England (p. 
238) and ‘‘ settled in a measure by the pro- 
visions of Wheelock’s will” (p. 239); that is, 
as Wheelock understood it, completely set- 
tled by his conveyance of the whole prop- 
erty to the Charity School for which the 
funds were furnished (p, 562)..So0 far from 
being enriched, Wheelock was effectually 
impoverished by his great enterprise. This 
isshown in a pathetic statement of his let- 
ter to Dr. Whitaker, less than a month 
before his death: 

“T have nearly or quite run through the 
little estate I left in Connecticut, in sup- 
porting this school in its deserted state, and 
have yet but small means of subsistence 
more than the little remains of my princi- 
pal, and feel more than ever the want of a 
pension, which I think the world owes me, 
with which I might buy a cask of wine or 
other suitable spirits which my physicians 
all advise to be necessary for me, also coffee, 
tea, chocolate, etc., which I am obliged to 
be wholly without, for want of money to 
purchase the same.”’ 

Judged by the abundant facts and quo- 
tations of this volume, Wheelock was un- 
questionably one of the strongest and 
noblest characters of his time; and those 
numerous disparaging comments and im- 
plications constitute the chief blemish of 
the book, anda very grave one. We are 
persuaded that the author did not dis- 
tinctly recognize the unfavorable con- 
struction of Wheelock’s character and 
career that so pervades his valuable work, 
and that had he lived to edit it, and had 
his attention been called to the fact, no 
one would have been more ready to 
conform and restrict his comments 
to his facts, and to do full justice to 
a man of rare and splendid qualities. 
With whatever defects of tone, method 
and skill,this volume is an important store- 
house of information on the several topics 
it comprises. 

oo 

Mrs. Ireland’s task in writing the Life of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle (Charles L. Webster & 
Co., New York, $2.00) was not an easy one 
The material was abundant; and beyond a 
few unpublished letters and a few lines 
added here and there to“the portrait, she 
had little new matter to contribute to the 


But it was by an error, not un- | 





“Ah, when she was young she was a fleein’, 
dancin’, light-hearted thing, Jeannie Welsh, 
But she grew 
There was Maister Irving, ye 
ken, that had been her teacher; and he cam 
(possi- 
Then there was Maister 
Carlyle himsel’; and he cam to finish her off 
like, Pa 

How she “ grew grave a’ at ance’ and ever 
graver till she was brought home dead in 
her carriage, and how “Maister Car- 
lyle cam to finish her off like. — 
is one of the most painfully pathetic stories 
ever written, and at the same time one of 
the most difficult to write down without 
some great sin against one or both of the 
actors in it. 

The special difficulty is that Mrs. Ireland 





had for her main subject an extraordinary | 
life whose exceptional features received | 


their impression so largely from the equally 
extraordinary character of the life and the 
man with whom it was associated. It was 
a complex history, solitary in its complexi- 
ty and owing its most pathetic features, as 
Mrs. Ireland truly observes, to the fact that 
it had so much in common with what the 


| French call la solitude ad deux. 


We cannot hope to have this complex and 


| difficult situation described better or more 


truly than Mrs. Ireland has done it. We 
should despair of telling the pathetic story 
of those two jangling, yet traly attached 
souls better than she does in the following 
passage (p. 142): 

“The special failure of the marriage prospect, 
as felt by Mrs. Carlyle was not poverty; not 
forced retirement from the world; not a want of 
affection on Carlyle’s part. It was the total loss 
of that close intellectual companionship of 
which she had so confidently dreamed, and for 
which she was so unusually fitted. Mere love 
and passion she had thought transitory and un- 
fruitful; the thorn had pierced her hand in lean- 
ing on these. But in Carlyle she saw a man 
whose qualities would last and ripen to giant 
stature. Here, she thought, was no illusion, and 
she justly felt herself his mate.” 

But Carlyle could not recognize her as 
such, strive as he might. His life was his 
own and not to be shared. As far as he was 
concerned they must go on as two, and not 
in the way she had marked out, as one. The 
gulf between them was that created by the 
loneliness of genius, a loneliness in which 
the wife stood wrapped in her solitude as 
truly as the husband, tho as applied to them 
both it was a loneliness whose burdens fell 
specially heavy on her until she sank partly 
crushed under their weight, and parily 
shattered by the strain her own intense 
nature put on her. 

In thus interpreting the sad history, and 
in dividing the responsibility between the 
two, Mrs. Ireland does not fail to notice that 
Jeannie Welsh was the generous sufferer of 
the two. It was always something for him 
that satisfied her. Love could do no more 
than she did. What she needed to restore 
the lost bloom of life was ‘‘ its small sweet 
courtesies’? which Carlyle could not render 
and could not even understand. He could 
not find another center for the world than 
himself. He decided every question that lay 
in common between them on its relation to 
him. He wrote of Edinburgh when the ques- 
tion was up whether they should live there, 
and Jane Welsh was dying for need of the 
change—“ one of the dullest, and poorest, 
and on the whole paltriest places for me.’» 
His failure to see what it was for her threw 
her off into the bitter solitude of the femme 
incomprise, and on the other hand left him 


The sky darkens, and the | 


these feelings and to bend to the sweet 
amenities of life cost two souls who yearned 
and hungered for each other a bitterer price. 
As Froude says, ‘‘they loved each other 
dearly, even passionately.”” Yet they found 
no better modus vivendi than that of daily 


quarrels followed by daily repentings and | 


by the chronic pain. 

Carlyle might, perhaps, have been saved 
something of all this had he married a wife 
like his own mother, who could sit content- 
ed in the chimney corner smoking her pipe 


| when the day’s drudgery was done, and who 


rose no higher than a sterling character and 
a devout orthodoxy would carry her. As for 
Jane Welsh, there were from the first dan- 


gerous elements in the girl, who counted | 


her descent from Margaret Euston, Gypsy 
wife of Mathew Baillie and the putative 


| original of Walter Scoit’s ‘‘ Meg Merrilies,”’ 


and who, in the “ Early Letters,’ edited by | 
Mr. Ritchie, not rarely wrote with an un- | 


compromising bluntness which, now that 
Queen Bess is no more, we do not expect 
from a lady. ‘‘ButI can’t enjoy joy,’ was 
certainly, by her own testimony, the terms 
under which she supported existence. 

How far all this was the hard, bitter feel- 
ing that may overmaster the tenderest na- 
ture whose tenderness has been needlessly 
and cruelly suppressed, is the question that 
continually arises when Jane Welsh rises 
before us in these stern aspects. 

That it should be impossible to withdraw 
her from this depressing atmosphere and 
permit her readers to view her even for some 
brief and happy intervals in the innocent 
radiance of her native beauty and brilliance 
is the misfortune of a life which in its riper 
stages was pathetic and painful to the core. 
Glimpses of the lost vision occasionally flash 
on the reader. There is never a moment in 
the long recital when Jane Welsh loses her 
hold on the reader’s sympathy, or when he 


| rises with protest and indignant as at times 





he must against what, in Carlyle, it is 
not too severe to call the brutality of genius. 
We wish the volume contained more exam- 
ples of her literary work. Besides the always 
brilliant letters and a few fragments of 
verse,we have only the “Budget of a Femme 
incomprise” first published, we believe, 
by Mr. Froude, and another less known, 
but hardly less sparkling piece of heart 
revelation, ‘“‘The Bird and the Watch.” 
The sad note clings to them both, and sad- 
der than all is the fact noted by Mr. Froude 
that the “ hidden bitterness” of these auto- 
graphic appeals escaped Carlyle, as the real 
truth in the life of “his darling’ always 
did. He was only able to see their ingenuity, 
to read them with roars of laughter, and 
to write off to the all uncomprehended 
woman: “ Excellent, my dear clever Goody; 
thriftiest, wittiest and cleverest of wom- 
en.” 


Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix. By Fran- 
cis Tiffany. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New 
York and Boston. $1.50.) To say that Dor- 
othea Dix was one of the most useful and 
distinguished women America has produced 
is to give only the smallest hint of what she 
was in her natural endowments of mind, 
person, character, and in the fullness and 
fruitfulness of her life. It required excel- 
lence of high order in all of these directions, 
‘combined with a good deal of heredity to 
produce the woman we have before us in 
this inspiring volume. So strange, forbid- 
ding and unpromising was her childhood 
that her biographer, Mr. Tiffany, has to go 
a generation back of her parents to find 
traits which account for the child, to say 
nothing of the woman. The record of her 
achievements (for the word achievement 
seems specially designed to describe such 
results as she brought to pass) is simply 
stupendous. The story of her own awaken- 
ing to the work that needed to be done and 
of the way she took it up and carried it 
through, as related by Mr. Tiffany, we 
should call thrilling were it not vastly more 
than this. The world was just beginning 


to awake to the barbarism of its treatment 






of the insane when this wonderful woman 
brought her genius and her devotion to 
bear on the subject. Even at this distance 
of time and after having had more than 
fifty years to study the secret of her power, 
hers remains still one of the most extraor- 
dinary and inexplicable examples of the 
supremacy over men of a great, noble and 
imperial personality. Mr. Tiffany is right 
in classing her among the rare women 
of the world, like St. Catherine or St. The- 
resa or St. Margaret. Before her every ob- 
struction gave way, except, perhaps, the 
rooted convictions of the Democratic politi- 
cian in Franklin Pierce. Our limits require 
us to pass over entirely Mr. Tiffany’s sketch 
of her childhood, and of her young teaching 
days in Boston. One of those accidents 





which have in them all the indications of 
providential direction, turned her mind to 
the condition of the insane, and roused her 
to expend her great force on the work that 
needed to be done. The first step was in- 
vestigation. For this, as for everything 
else she undertook in those days, she was 
marvelously endowed. Gradually her ex- 
| ploration extended over the civilized world, 
through every State in the Union, Canada, 
| Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, England, Scot- 
| land, Belgium, France, Germany, Sweden, 
Italy, Austria, Russia, Dalmatia, Syria and 
Turkey, where, singularly enough, she 
found an establishment for the insane in 
| far better condition than in Italy and most 
| of Europe. The revelations she made of 

horrors at home, in Massachusetts, in Rhode 
| Island, in Georgia, and, in short, from all 
parts of the Union, were received with in- 
| credulity and indignation, and might have 
| crushed her at once were it not for the two 
| considerations that light was already begin- 


| ning to dawn so that strong men here and 
| there were ready to come to her support, and 
that she had in her so much of the elemental 
and irresistible force of a sunrise that it 
was impossible to keep her down. Her 
natural endowments made her strong in all 
directions. The portrait of her which hangs 
in the Boston Athenzum (or, at least, did 
hang there) shows a person marvelously 
endowed with gifts of grace, beauty and 
womanly power. Her voice was never for- 
| gotten by one who heard it. A highway- 
man who had attacked the stage in which 
she was traveling in the West, drew back in 
horror when, in the dark, he was startled 
with the voice he had once _ heard 
in the prison cell from which he 
had been subsequently released. The whole 
tale reminds us of Anselm and the robbers 
in the French forest, with the exception 
that there is no trace of fancy or myth in it. 
Her persuasive powers were irresistible. 
Boys who knew her hid away their stray 
cash in advance, and little children their 
toys, when they heard she was coming to 
the house, lest she should win it from them 
| for some of her orphans. On the ocean 
| steamer she would go to a group betting on 
the run made in the last twenty-four hours, 
and with a word make them surrender their 
pool for some Sailors’ Retreat on shore. 
Politicians melted before her in State Legis- 
laturesand in Congress. She drew large sums 
from them for the endowment and enlarge- 
ment of her institutions; and wherever she 
went the result was the same. These sums 
were probably larger than any woman ever 
obtained anywhere or at any time in the 
world. Her religious nature was deep and 
strong: The saintly element was richly de- 
veloped in her. From girlhood to the last 
she drew strength for what she had to 
do from the earnest communing with God 
which began each day.The gentle,loving and 
tender elements of character were mingled 
in her with the strong, hard, exacting and 
terribly judicial ones. Some one who knew 
her well and loved her much, spoke of her 
as ‘‘our terrible reformer and most gentle 
lady.’’ She had inher a large self-respect 
which held her up to the imperial standard 
of dignity, and prevented the exquisite deli- 
cacy and refinement of her truly womanly 
nature from weakening her when the time 
for action had come. It must have been 
some more than ordinary endowment of the 
usefulness of genius which induced Con- 
gress to assign her a private alcove in the 
Congressional Lfbrary, where members 
should go to confer with her on the meas- 
ures she was urging them to adopt. Had 
she been born four hundred years ago she 
would have founded an order in the Church. 
Coming into the world when she did she 
moved on her way in the silent mystery of 
influence and usefulness, and left behind 
her great and beneficent institutions where 
her name may be forgotten, but where her 
work will go on forever. Mr. Tiffany has 
had to struggle with the poverty of material 
for the composition of his book, a large part 
of Miss Dix’s letters having been destroyed 
by her express directions to her friends. 
The effect is to increase the mystery of gen- 
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ius in her life. Much is imperfectly ex- 
plained in the volume which might other- 
wise be fully brought out. We have, how- 
ever, enough for the full impression of the 
portrait, and for the rest which remains un- 
known the effect of it is to throw her more 
clearly into a class with those princes of 
righteousness who, like Melchezidek, 
without father or mother, came to us by the 
gift of God. 


The Young Emperor William IT of Ger- 
many: A Study in Character Development 
on a Throne. By Harold Frederic, with 
portraits. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
$1.25.) Apart from the unjust treatment 
of Bismarck the caricature of the unfortu- 
nate Frederick I and some. occasional work 
which reads like the gossip of the journal- 
istic letter-writer, this is a book much to be 
commended, and which every intelligent 
person should give at least a hasty perusal, 
The central figure of the young Kaiser is 
done well and truly, especially in the delin- 
eation of his progress to the command of his 
position and the development of his powers 
The pity of the book is that the author 
could not do the other great figures who 
belong on his stage equally well, and that 
he has dragged into his chapters the worst 
version of the Morell Mackenzie scandal, 
Freytag’s blabbing and the legend of Fred” 
erick’s waiver of “ his rights of succession in 
favor of his elder son’—a paper which we 
are gravely assured “ was deposited among 
the official private archives of the Crown at 





Berlin, and presumably is still in existence 


there.” The present Kaiser’s sociological 
and economic theories will also bear some 
colder examination than Mr. Frederic’s en- 
thusiasm will allow him to bring to bear on 
them. The main thing for which 
readers will open the book, a vigorous and 
lifelike sketch of the young Kaiser is in it 
and done well. His training as boy and 
man, the sweet promise of his early youth, 
the unhappy change when he began posing 
as the coming Prince who was gloriously to 
undo what the weak dreamer who happened 
to be his father had done, the mistakes 
which shocked Christendom and threw him 
into false relations with his own mother, 
the inevitable collision with Bismarck, and 
then later the gradual opening of his eyes, 


the solid re-establishment of his English re- | 
lations, his re-action against the Bismarck- | 


most | 


ian Protective system, his interest in indus- | 


trial legislation and disposition to overhaul 
the public school system, all this and much 
more is traced for us in this volume with a 
vigorous and admiring pen; but, however, 
without any attempt to conceal the fact 


that the young Kaiser tends more and more | 
away from the liberal ideas of his father | 


toward the ideal of a beneficent despotism. 
The personal description of the man and his 
habits is fine. We quote a few passages: 

“ Of course he cold not bear the strain of this 
constant activity if he were not endowed with 
two great gifts—prodigious physical vitality and 
imagination. Mere strength alone, mated with 
dullness of mind, would be broken down and de- 
stroyed by the wear and tear of such a life. 
William is, physicélly and mentally, the heir of 


offer. He inherits the bodily force and resolu- 
tion of the Hohenzollerns, the savoir faire and 
comeliness of the Guelphs, the intellectual acute- 
ness and philosophical tastes of the Coburgs, and 
the romantic medieval Ascanian strain which 
Catherine II took to Russia and her grand- 
daughter brought back again to Weimar—a 
leaven half divine, half «!:emonic, which swings 
between genius and madness, The product of 
these marriages might be expected to be what he 
is—by far the most striking personslity in the 
whole gallery of contemporary king-. 

“ What other dynasty in Western Europe does 
not envy William his six handsome, sturdy and 
superbly healthy little sons? Seeing them with 
their shining, bright-eyed faces and ordinary 
well-worn clothes, one cannot but reflect upon 
the contrast afforded at Vienna, where the great 
rival house of Hapsburg is dying miserably out 
in pallid epileptics and vicious dullards.” 


“No gambling Casino or mere frivolous water- 
ing-place so much as knows William by sight. 
He detests the whole spirit of these princely re- 
sorts. He drinks with tolerable freedom at din- 
ner, and is neither a prig nor a prude. But he is 
distinctly a moral man. People who are close to 
him aver that he is sincerely religious, and that 
by no means in a datitudinarian sense. So far as 
his actions have thrown light on this subject they 
have indicated a spirit of theological tolerance. 
In the fourth month of his reign, when the 
Senior Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church sought to overturn the election of the 
heterodox Professor Harnack to the chair of 
Church History and Dogma at Berlin, William 
emphatically tossed aside their protest and con- 
firmed the selection of the University. At about 
the same time he delivered a public rebuke to 
certain enthusiasts who sought to commit him 
to an approval of Jew-baiting, and since then, as 
we have seen, Dr. Sticker has gone for good. 
Last winter the Emperor gave a most interesting 
and characteristic proof of this broad-minded 
spirit. Two earnestly religious young Germans 
named Haase and May, belonging to a sect called 





the New Church, the basis of which is non-re- 
sistance, refused on moral grounds todo military 
service. Their persistence naturally brought 
them into collision with the courts,and they 
were sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment. 
William heard of the case, and, while-it would 
not do to remit the punishment, he issued direc- 
tions that their stay in prison should be made as 
comfortable as possible. Upon their release he 
personally gave the money to pay their passage 
to America, whither they sailed with the inten- 
tion of becoming missionaries.” 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and 
Friends. Edited by Sidney Colvin. (Lon- 
don; Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) The effect of 
this book is to cheapen, in a way, the ad- 
miration that one has kept sacredly in 
heart for the author of the “Ode to a 
Nightingale.” There are so many of these 
letters that strike one as flabby and insin- 
cere. Here again comes up the distinction 
between a great poet and a great man. 
Keats was notagreat man. We have never 


in the least sympathized with all this mer- | 


ciless exposure of dead men’s petty leavings 
—the thrums and accidental shreds, the 
worthless ravelings of their commonest mo- 
ments. It is a process of disenchantment 
too often half pathetic and half ludicrous. 
Without doubt many of Keats’s letters here 
collected are interesting, and deserve to be 
carefully preserved; but there are many 
more which can serve no purpose save to 


lay bare to the public gaze the pitiful shifts | 
and turns of a poor boy divinely endowed, | 


who, in the midst of godlike aspirations, 
feels compelled to whine for a loan of money 


or to lay bare his private troubles and trivi- | 


al annoyances. Mr. Colvin has done his 


work well in the lines he laid down for | 
| himself. 


It has been his aim to leave out 
nothing of possible value, and to arrange 
everything chronologically, and it seems to 
us that his success in this is quite complete. 
In one regard at least such an arrangement 


has decided value; it enables the student of | 
Keats to reach a pretty accurate knowl- | 


edge of the evolution which went on in the 
formation of his poetry. The poet died so 
young that it is not in the least surprising 
to find a great deal of puerility in most of 
his more careless letters to relatives and in- 
timate friends; but it is wonderful that a 
poor, sick boy should have evinced, even 


here, notable flashes of absolute poetical | 


and critical insight. Mr. Colvin rightly 


says that a ‘“‘ charitable judgment will rec- | 


ognize that what was best in Keats was also 
what was most real’; but it is no easy task 


to winnow this heap of letters down to the | 


pure gold of reality. The poet was irascible, 
gentle, dignified, petulant, noble, narrow, 
sentimental, practical—so the letters show 


him—a spoiled boy with the heart ofa god. | 
For our part we prefer the Keats of the | 


poems to the Keats of these unequal and 
often ill-advised epistles; and if we could 
have had our way about it at least one-half, 
probably three-fourths of the present book 
would have been withheld from the public. 


| The collection jis published, however, and 


| tures. 


b . “ | is an excellent piece of writing. 
the best things which European royalty has to | 


well published, printed, and well printed, | 


edited, and well edited. Mr. Colvin’s preface 
In it he 
shows that he is not unaware of the weak- 
ness inherent in a publication of the sort, 
and in defending it he frankly admits that 
“Tf a selection could be made from those 
parts only of Keats’s correspondence which 
show him at his best, we should havean an- 
thology full of intuitions of beauty.” The 
realism of our time, however, insists upon 
merciless exposure, and here we have it in its 
cruelest refinement. Those who have read 
the poetry of Keats and the best two or 
three biographies of him, if they now desire 
to have the cup of their admiration with 


** Beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple stainéd mouth,” 
knocked over and rudely emptied, may read 
these letters with confidence. 


Literary Industries, A 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) The frontis- 
piece of this interesting book is a portrait of 
the author, showing him to be a man of 
fine, strong presence and prepossessing fea- 
Altho the work is engaging from 
beginning to end, there in an unpleasant 
disappointment lying between the title 
page and the contents. Literary Indus- 
tries as a title will mislead many. Natur- 
ally one would expect something more 
general and impersonal than autobiography; 
still the book is unique. Mr. Bancroft has 
not made much literature ; but he has been 
industrious and enterprising in compiling 
volumes of historical work. He deserves 
great credit for preserving an immense mass 
of facts, traditions and legends relating to 
the story of the Pacific Coast. The present 
volume tells the story of Mr. Bancroft’s la- 
bors in this regard, and there is something 
typically American on every page. It is 
almost as if this author had invented a 


Memoir. By 


method of making history by steam and sell- 
ing it by the cargo and the carload. His 
chapter entitled ‘“‘My Method of Writing 
History,” is certainly worth reading, if only 
to gather a fair idea of what industry and 
executive ability may accomplish in this 
particular field of work. His historical 
bureau, as he describes it, is like a political 
campaign committee, and his processes of 
collecting and condensing information 
would compare well with those of the gener- 
al of an army exploring an enemy’s country. 
The whole book gives forth something com- 
parable to an exhalation or irradiation of 
business energy; and yet when we come to 
point out its particular value we are com- 
pelled to confine the estimate to this one 
infiuence, viz.: the influence of persistent 
comprehensive and courageous enterprise. 
If what Mr. Bancroft tells in his book is 
true, and we do not question it, he has done 
a giant’s work. Without doubt his histo- 
ries are as valuable as they are colossal, so 
far, at least, as massing of facts can make 
them valuable; and this autobiographical 
sketch will be read with interest as the 
story of a typical American and his enter- 
prise. 


—v 





Browning as a Philosophical and Relig- 
| tous Teacher. By Henry Jones, M.A. (New 
| York: Maemillan & Co. $2.25.) Professor 
| Jones writes well. In this beautifully print- 
| ed book he shows himself a clear thinker 
| and a master of vigorous and effective prose. 
| We think that if Robert Browning had 
| managed to make his verse as easily under- 
stood as is the prose of this commentars, he 
would have come much nearer earning the 
title of a great poet. It goes with thesaying 
| that there is something essentially wrong 
| when a man writing in the English lan- 
| guage and posing asa poet, does his work 

so obscurely that volumes of explana- 
| tion and interpretation have to be written 
thereon by his contemporary admirers be- 
fore ordinary English reading people can 
make head or tail of his meaning. Brown- 
ing could and often did write perfectly 
transparent and beautifully strong poetry, 
that needed no labored analysis to make it 
| enjoyable. We do not care for those things 
of his which demand 367 pages of Professor 
Jones’s or anybody’s else explanations; but 
to those who do care for them certainly 
this book will be most acceptable. As a 
clear, detailed, philosophical criticism of 
supposed moral and religious theories pro- 
pounded by Browning in his poems and 
plays, it is well worth reading and well 
| worth studying by those who consider the 
poet’s obscure meanings worth searching 
out and taking to heart. 


Judge Longstreet. A Life Sketch. By 
| Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, of the M. E. 
| Church, South. (Printed for the Author. 
| Berbee & Smith, Agents, Nashville, Tenn. 
| $1.00.) We have here a book which was 
| well worth writing, and which will give 
pleasure to a considerable number of read- 
| ers. Judge A. B. Longstreet was a typical 
| old-time Georgian humorist, preacher, 
| teacher, politician and jurist. His “ Geor- 
| gia Scenes” is a book that ought to live for- 
| ever for its fine blending of realism and ro- 
| mance as well as for its irresistible fun. 
| Bishop Fitzgerald, to whom the descendants 
| of Judge Longstreet intrusted the work of 
writing this biography, has performed his 
task with sympathy and to such advantage 
as the materials at hand permitted. Judge 
Longstreet was admitted to the bar in 1815, 
and died in 1870. During his long and use- 
ful career, he was able to keep a firm hold 
on the affections of the Southern people. 
To read the history of his life is to gain a 
fair view of the evolution of the political, 
| religious, social and educational influences 
that urged the South on to the culmination 
in 1861. Some of the most characteristic 
sketches in ‘‘ Georgia Scenes’’ are appended 
to this volume. 


‘Two little volumes of verse have come to 
| us, one from the West, one from the East. 
| The Western poet, James Whitcomb Riley, 
| is fortunate enough to see his Old Fashion- 
| ed Roses (Longmans, Green & Co., London) 
| wear “second edition” for its badge, while 
| Horatio Nelson Powers’s little book Lyrics 
| of the Hudson (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.) 
has a memorial introduction by Oscar Fay 
| Adams, and so becomes a {jtting monument 
to the departed poet. We have already ex- 
| pressed our admiration of Mr. Riley’s verses. 
| We think that they are bubbles of genuine 
genius, and that Riley is a poet as simple 
| and true as Burns. It needs no great books 
| of commentary, criticism and explanation 
| to make all the world, high and low, rich 

and poor, learned and illiterate, understand 
| his verses and thrill to his meanings. 





Different from ‘‘ Old Fashioned Roses” are 
Lyrics of the Hudson, the last gatherings 
of Dr. Powers’s genius; but ina way they 





are quite as good, if not so original and im- 
mediately attractive. Rich, tender, grace- 
ful, they appeal to the lover of Nature and 
the lover of mankind with a force at once 
strong and persistent. 


We have received Vol. I of the edition 
issuing from the press of J. M. Dent & Co., 
London, of Imaginary Conversations, by 
Walter Savage Landor with Bibliographical 
and Explanatory Notes by Charles G. 
Crump, which edition is complete in six 
volumes. Mr. Crump has written a good 
biographical and criticalintroduction. The 
volume contains seventeen Greek and three 
Roman conversations. It is difficult to im- 
agine any American with both inclination 
and time to read all that Landor wrote dur- 
ing his long and stormy life; but granted 
that such belated persons there be, we can- 
not think of anything more delightful for 
them than this edition to begin with. Cer- 
tainly it is beautifully printed. The only 
fault we find is that it has noindex. Lan- 
dor was a scholarly writer whose work 
bristles with spikes of individuality. He 
wrote long and well, but his books are 
for the few. (Price $1.25 the volume.) 


The Stream of Pleasure. A Narrative 
of a Journey on the Thames from Oxford 
to London. By Joseph and Elizabeth Rob- 
ins Pennell. Together with a practical 
chapter by J. G. Legge. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $2.25.) A charming book, 
with beautiful illustrations on almost every 
page, is this latest work of the Pennells. 
In rain or shine the writer and the artist 
worked together, as they have so often done 
to the delight of book buyers, floating on 
the river and gathering all manner of bits 
with pen and pencil. Their boat wasa little 
covered skiff in which they cooked, ate, 
slept and sketched, making the most of 
comfort and discomfort, toward the build- 
ing of this most pleasing book. As one 
turns the leaves and reads, the pictures slip 
past like the scenes in a real voyage on some 
stream flowing between lovely estates and 
amid romantic scenes. 


The Founding of the German Empire by 
William I. Based chiefly upon the Prus- 
sian State-Documents. By Heinrich von 
Sybel. Translated by Marshall Livingston 
Perrin, Ph.D. (Gitt.), assisted by Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr. Vol. IV. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. $2.00.) We 
have commented so fully and so favorably 
on the previous volumes of this work both 
in the German and the English translation 
as to make anything more than a notice of 
the present volume unnecessary. It con- 
tains Books XITI-XVI, and carries forward 
the history from the strained situation be- 
tween Prussia and Austria in 1863 to the 
declaration of war in 1866. Within these 
limits it treats the Holstein question, the 
Gastein Treaty, the Prusso-Italian Alliance, 
and the final rupture between Austria and 
Prussia. 


Home Life on an Ostrich Farm. By 
Annie Martin. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) We have found this a most entertain- 
ing book, full of the interest which belongs 
to graphic, circumstantial description of 
experiences in a remote country. The ac- 
count of life in South Africa is quite differ- 
ent from others that we have read. It gives 
the impression that the Karroo district is 
one of the most healthful and charming 
countries in the world; recommends it, in- 
deed, as an ideal climate for the cure of 
consumptives. The details of ostrich farm- 
ing and the sketches of home life and social 
experiences are very engaging. In a word, 
this is one of the most interesting books of 
its kind that we have read for a long time. 
The illustrations are a help to the text. 


Russian Traits. By E. B. Lanin. With an 
Ode, by Charles Algernon Swinburne. (Bos- 
ton: Benj. R. Tucker. 35 cents.) The writers 
of this book paint Russian life, manners and 
morals with a blacking brush. We doubtif 
any good can come of such pictures. Mr. 
Kennan’s were dark enough. These make 
his as white as snow. If what Lanin— 
whoever the name represents—says about 
the Russian people is half true they are the 
worst by all odds that ever lived. We have 
never read anything picturing a more re- 
pulsive state of morals. 


A Girl in the Karpathians. By Ménie 
Muriel Dowie. (New York: Cassell Co. 
$1.50.) Whether this is a veracious account 
of a young woman’s adventures, or whether 
it isa well drawn long bow in the hands of 
an adept, we find it good reading, and fol- 
low the clever traveler from point to point 
often with almost breathless interest—it all 
seems true, and we suppose that it is, in the 
main. At all events, few books of travel 











written in a light way are more attractive 
either in subject or style. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


MARIA PARLOA, the famous domestic 
writer, has become one of the regular edi- 
tors of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and will 
hereafter conduct a department of her own 
in that periodical. 


....Dr. H. C. Mabie, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Baptist Missionary Union, 
having returned from his trip around the 
world, is to bring out a book to be entitled 
“In Brightest Asia.’’ 


..The Scribners will publish shortly a 
new book of travel, entitled ‘“‘ Across Rus- 
sia,”’ a narrative of a journey from the Bal- 
tic to the Danube, by Dr. Charles A. Stod- 
dard, the editor of the New York Observer. 


..Will shortly be published ‘ George 
Gilfillan: Anecdotes and Reminiscences.” By 
the Rev. David Macrae of Dundee. Author 
of ‘Americans at Home,’ “George Har- 
rington,” etc. (Glasgow: Morrison Brothers. 
1891.) 


..Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard, whose 
work, “Aspects of the Earth,’ established 
the author’s reputation as a popular writer 
on scientific subjects, has ready for publica- 
tion by the Seribners “‘ Nature and Man in 
America.” 


.. The Tribune has appointed to its art 
editorship Mr. Royal Cartissor, a young 
man of much tolent and promise, whose 
work on The~- Commercial Advertiser 
marked him as well fitted to fill this im- 
portant chair. 


..Mrs. Gladstone is to write a series of 
articles for The Ladies’ Home Journal of 
Philadelphia, called “Hints from a 
Mother’s Life.” In it the great English 
statesman’s wife will tell the method which 
she adopted in bringing up her children. 


..A new edition of the ‘‘ Reminiscences 
and Recollections of Captain Gronow,”’ will 
soon be imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons,a chatty book of Anecdotes of Mili- 
tary, Court and Social life in London dur- 
ing the first half of this century, long out 
of print. 


. We wish to call attention to Mehans’ 
Monthly, published by Thomas Mehan & 
Sons, Germantown, Philadelphia. A horti- 
cultural, florist,fruiterers’ and farmers’ pub- 
lication of the highest class. The October 
number is rich and spicy, full of matter 
bus land entertaining. 


..Friends of the Indian will be inter- 
ested in an article in the October Atlantic, 
by James Bradley Thayer, entitled ‘‘ A Peo- 
ple without Law,” a careful study of what- 
ever legal status the Indian possesses treated 
very fully. A paper in the November num- 
ber will complete Mr. Thayer’s considera- 
tion of the subject. 


..Contrary to the intimations lately giv- 
en out,Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s stories show 
no sign of having less interest for the read- 
ing public than ever. ‘“‘ Rudder Grange” 
has reached a sale of 40,000 copies, ‘ Mrs. 
Null” of 30,000, ‘‘ Lady or Tiger’ 25,000. The 
recent. “Rudder Grangers Abroad’ is al- 
ready in its sixth edition. 


.-The Hon. Oscar 8S. Strauss, late 
United States Minister to Turkey, has com- 
pleted a “ Life of Roger Williams,’’ which is 
soon to be published. Considering the 
author’s Hebrew descent and his recent 
active connection with the Baron Hirsch 
Fund, this operation of the Jew and the 
Puritan is both interesting and instructive. 


.... The second volume of “‘ Labor and Life 
of the People,” edited by Charles Booth, has 
just been imported by Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. The same is published by the 
Putnams. It deals only with London, but 
is a scientific, truthful and vivid book on 
the condition of the poor. No small part of 
its value is the new and original statisti- 
cal maps. 


..Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish, 
next month, a Browning Encyclopedia, by 
Dr. Edward Berdoe, one of the most active 
members of the Browning Society. It will 
contain a commentary on every poem, with 
explanations of all obscurities and difficul- 
ties, legends, classical and archaic phraseol- 
ogy, and curious out-of-the way terminolo- 
gy, which makes Browning so difficult for 
the ordinary reader. 


..The latest volume of the “Social 
Science Series,”’ is the ‘London Programme,” 
a little volume giving a succinct account of 
the various reforms proposed in the admin- 
istration of that metropolis. As many of 
the same questions confront our Own cities, 
it is a book of much interest. The series 
deals successively with the social and politi- 
cal questions of the day. Each is treated by 
a specialist. (Scribners.) 








.. The Century has had in preparation 
for a year or two a series of illustrated arti- 
cles on “ The Jews in New York,” written 
by Dr. Richard Wheatley. They deal with 
many phases of the subject, including oc- 
cupations, festivals and feasts, family life 
and customs, charities, clubs, amusements, 
education, etc. Dr. Wheatley has gathered 
the materials for these papers in long and 
close study, and he has had the assistance of 
several well known Hebrews. 


..-.Three articles in the New England 
Magazine for October will appeal to a very 
wide circle of readers. ‘‘ Benjamin Butler’s 
Boyhood,”’ by himself, made up from the 
autobiography which the General is prepar- 
ing for early publication. The other two 
articles are Edward Everett Hale’s ‘ James 
Russell Lowell,” and a pleasant and in- 
structive commentary on Lowell’s old 
magazine, The Pioneer, by Edwin D. Mead, 
the senior editor of the magazine. His sub- 
ject, and the fact of his having been for 
many years an intimate friend of Lowell’s, 
gives his essay a personal sympathy which 
no reader can help feeling at once. 


.-Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons an- 
nounce: ‘‘A Biography of Prof. Austin 
Phelps,”’ by his daughter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; ‘Historical Essays,” by Henry 
Adams, author of a “‘ History of the United 
States”; “‘The Boy Settlers,” by Noah 
Brooks; a new and enlarged edition of the 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke’s book on “The 
Poetry of Tennyson ”’; and ‘“‘ The Sabbath in 
Puritan New England,” by Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle. This firm has also in hand a 
series of University Extension Manuals, 
which will deal with Philosophy, History, 
Science, etc. Volumes on the “Use and 
Abuse of Money” and ‘‘ The Fine Arts” are 
to be published immediately. 


.-The Arena for October opeus with a 
portrait of James Russell Lowell, taken 
from the latest photographs of the great 
poet. Geo. Stewart, D.C,L., LL.D., who 
contributed to the July Arenwa scholarly 
paper on Oliver Wendell Holmes, writes in 
this number of James Russell Lowell. 
Theodore Stanton contributes a paper on 
“Some Weak Spots in the French Repub- 
lic.” Hamlin Garland criticises at length 
Mr. Herne’s most notable plays, giving 
special attention to ‘‘ Margaret Fleming.” 
Moncure D. Conway contributes an inter- 


-esting paper on “‘ Madame Blavatsky at 


Adyar.” Other contributions are: ‘ Lead- 
erless Mobs,” by H. C. Bradsby; “ Emanci- 
pation through Nationalism,” by Thaddeus 
B. Wakeman; “Healing through the 
Mind,” by Henry Wood, and “ Recollections 
of Old Play Bills,” by Charles H. Pattee. 


.-Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., have made 
arrangements for the publication of a group 
of volumes by distinguished living represen- 
tative men in the Church of England, and in 
the chief branches of British Nonconform- 
ity. .The volumes will be uniform in size, 
appearance and price, and each will contain 
some twelve or fourteen addresses, chosen 
or written for the series. They will be issued 
in 12mo volumes of some 250 to 300 pages, 
cloth, and,will contain brief but authorita- 
tive biographical sketches and fine photo- 
gravure portraits. It is proposed to add to 
each volume a bibliography of the books 
and other published writings of the author. 
Volume I, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘Living Theology,” is to be ready shortly, 
and to be followed by ‘‘The Conquering 
Christ,” by the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D., “‘ Ethical Christianity,” by the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, M.A., etc., etc. 


.-Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce 
the following books for autumn publica- 
tion: An édition de luxe (limited to five 
hundred copies, numbered) of Jules Bre- 
ton’s “ Life of an Artist’’; an édition de luxe 
of George H. Ellwanger’s “‘ The Story of my 
House,” on hand-made paper, with uncut 
edges (limited to one hundred copies, num- 
bered); and a large paper edition (limited to 
one hundred numbered copies) of Bancroft’s 
“History of the United States’; J. B. 
McMaster’s “‘ History of the People of the 
United States’; a new edition of Herbert 
Spencer’s “Essays,” with additions, in 
three volumes; ‘‘ Lady Dufferin’s Journal of 
her Life in Canada,” illustrated; ‘‘ The 
Cause of the Ice Age,” by Sir Henry Ball; 
“*Man and the Glacial Period,” by Prof. G. 
Frederick Wright; ‘‘The Farmer’s Side,” 
by the Hon. W. A. Peffer, United States 
Senator fiom Kansas; ‘‘ Herbart’s Psychol- 
ogy,” translated by Margaret K. Smith; 
““The Courses of Study for Schools and Col- 
leges,”’ by W. T. Harris, Commissioner of 
Education; ‘‘ Psychology and Art of Teach- 
ing,” by J. Baldwin; ‘ Dolce Far Niente,” 
a passionate poem by the late Francis S. 
Saltus, is the literary gem of Tales from 
Town Topics, the new quarterly. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. C. SYDNEY 





2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 


“Mr. Sydney has succeeded in picturing men and 
women, costumes and stimes, coffee-houses and 
clubs, Vices, Solties, and superstitions of the past 


—, . a high'y graphic and realistic manner 
seful and delightful book.”’—Daily Tele- 


gra ph. 





Just published, with 300 illustrations, 8vo, $4. 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS. 


An Archeological and Historical Study. 
By DR. C. SCHUCHHARDT, 

Director of the Kestner Museum in Hanover. Trans- 
lated from the German by Eugéne Sellers. With 
an appendix on the recent discoveries at Hissarlik 
by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dirpfeld and an intro- 
duction by Walter Leaf, Litt, D. With illustra- 
tions. Svo, $4. 

“Dr. Schuchhardt’s pages, together with his appen- 

dix describing last season’s work at Hissarlik, now 

give a full and final history.”—From the Introduction 


“Dr. Schliemann with the utmost kindness allowed 
his report of the Hissarlik excavations during the 
year 1889-90 to be translated and printed as an ap- 
pendis. With equal generosity Dérpfeld has given 

portion of the report for the same purpose, to- 
gether with his new plan of Hissarlik. As the recent 
excavations have almost doubled our knowledge of 
the Trojan Pergamos, the value of this plan can 
scarcely be overestimated.”—Translaior’s Note, 


THE GOD OF THE AMEN. 


By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “ The Unchanging 
Christ,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


BROWNING’ S MESSAGE TO HIS 


' 
His Religion, Philosophy and Science, 
By EDWARD BERDOE. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 
W NOVELS. 


$1. each, 


Ifimo, 9) cents. 


Uniformly bound. Price, 


TIM: 


A Story of School Life. 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. 


A fantastic tale, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Author of “Saracinesca,” “ Khaled,” etc. 
merous illustrations by W. T. Hennessy. 





With nu- 


“*The Witch of Prague’ is so remarkable a book as 
to be certain of as wide a popularity as any of its 
redecessors. The keenest interest for most readers 
will lie in its demonstration Cs the latest reve lations 
of hypnotic science. . But ‘ The Witch of Prague’ 
is not merely a striking e =pesipion of the far-reaching 
sibilities of a new sc ience; itis aromance of singu- 

ar ‘daring and power.”’—London Academy. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book for the Young. 


NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


With Illustrations by L. Leslie Brooks. 16mo, $1.25. 





Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the Agenis in the United 
States for the publications of the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses, and for Messrs. George Bell & Sons, 
London, Complete Catalogues of all books sold by them 
will be sent, free by mail, to any address on appiication, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


THE 


“Scottish pene , 
Sermons, 


“Since Spurgeon has been laid aside great London 
needs McNeill more than ever; and let no American 

church make overtures to this glorious preacher un- 
less it is willing to build for him a tabernacle that 
will hold five thousand auditors.”—Theodore L. Cuyler 
in The Evangelist. 


McNEILL'S SERMONS, Vol. |. 


Containing 26 Sermons, large 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 





ng titles in this volume:— 
ath ae Un stable Equilibrium, ” * Found Out,” 
“ Jacob’s Crisis,” “ Fear Not,” “ The Farmer who Fed 
His Soul with Corn,” “ Awake! Arise 


McNEILL’S SERMONS, Vol. Il 


Containing 25 Sermons, large 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


Some ecrikin titles ins this volume: 

The Hefusa ood Day’s Gleaning, 
“The Beli se of Faith, Aaa 2 owe Turns of a Kaleido- 
scope,” “ Prodigal Son’s Epitaph.” 


McNEILL'S SERMONS, Vol. Ill. 


Containing 26 Sermons, large 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


Some agriking ¢ titles | in this volume,— 

“The hhet’s ” “Come! Come! Come!” “A 
Terrible 1- fant,” “ ‘ract’ 's Keeper,” “Two Grand Old 
=e.’ 


le by all booksellers, or sent, posipaid, on receipt 
of the the ‘price. by the publishers, 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
30 Union Square, East. © 148-150 Madison Stree 
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A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK OF 
REFERENCE. 


A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS. 


Being a Cyclopedia of Laconic Quotations from the 
best authors, both ancient and modern. By TRYON 
EpWARDS, D.D. Alphabetically arranged by sub- 
8vo, pp. X1I-44, extra cloth, $5.00. 





jects. 1 vol., 


It is believed that no work has bitberte a peared 
which equals the present volume, in scope a value, 


as a treasury of the best thoughts ‘of the vorid’ 8 great- 
est authors. 


A New Volume in Cassell’s Blue Library. 


Edleen Vaughan. 


Or, Paths of Peril. 
Roumania), author of “ The Witch’s Citadel,” “Astra,” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





By CARMEN SYLVA (Queen of 


ete. Il vol., 
There is a tenderness and charm in “ Carmen 

Sylva’s” writings that commend them to mothers, ae 

wellas to their daughters. “ Edleen Vaughan” 

both of these qualities, and at the same time it has 


more, ana will do much to enhance the anthor’s repu- 
tation. 


New Volumes in Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 


The Fatal Request. 


A. L. 


nd.” 





A Novel ) HARRIs, author of “ Mine Own 


Familia* 1 1 vol., 2mo, paper, 0 cents; cloth, 


75 cents 


By Right, Not Law. 


A Novel. 





By K. H. SHERARD. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 0 


cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Grandfather Grey 


Poem by KATE TANNATT Woops, Illustrations 
by Copeland. A Companion to Grandmother Grey. 
Cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 


Three Gems of the Bible 


By Wm. ©, RICHARDS 
Tucker, Miss Humphrey, 
Cloth, fall gilt, $2.00. 


New and True 


By MARY WILEY STAVER. 
verses for children. 


Illustrated by Garrett 
Shepherd, and others. 


A volume of original 
Original Illustrations by La- 
vinla Ebbinghausen, Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
McDermott, and others. Cloth, $2.00, 


The Heirs of Bradley House 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Stand by the Union 


$1.50. 


In Old Quinnebasset 


By SOPHIE MAY. 


Jessie 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


By OLIveRr Optic, Illustrated. 


The Scarlet Tanager and 
Other Bipeds 


By J. T. TrowsripGe. Illustrated. 


The Little Millers 


By Errit W. MERRIMAN. 


Illustrated by Copeland. 


$1.00, 


Illustrated. $1.00. 


Little Folks East and West 


Comprising Prairie Stories, Mother Goose Stories, 
Fairy Stories,and True Stories .By HARRIETTE R. 


SHATTUCK. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Announcement List of our New Books and New 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


“The Leading Novel of 
the Year.” 


THE FAITH DOCTOR, 


By Epwarp Eee.esron, author 
of “The Hoosier ar gine 
er,” “The Cireuit Rider,” 

Cloth, $1.50. 


ete. 
12mo. 


Young Heroes of our Navy. 
A NEW VOLUME. 


MIDSHIPMAN PAULDING, 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, author of “ Lit- 
tle Jarvis.”” A true story of the War of 
1812. With six full-page Illustrations. 
8vo, bound uniformly with “ Little Jar- 
vis.”” $1.00. 

PRESS OPINIONS OF “ LITTLE JARVIS.” 


“It is what a boy would call ‘a real boy’s book.’ 
Charleston News and Courier. 


“ The author makes the tale strongly and simply pa- 
shee. and has given the world what will make it bet- 
—Hartford Courant. 


” ‘Not since Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s classic, * The 
Man without a Country,’ has there been published a 
more stirring lesson in patriotism.’ ’— Boston Beacon. 


NEW EDITION. 


EVOLUTION AND ITS 
RELATION TO RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 


By Joseru LE Contre, Professor of Geology 
and Natural History in the University 
of California; author of ‘* Elements of 
Geology,” “‘ Religion and Science,” ete. 
New and revised edition. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


First issued about three years ago, this work has al- 
ready had four editions previous to the present one, 
and has proved to be one of the most satisfactory of 
the many discussions tending to establish the consist- 
ency of fundamental religious beliefs with the known 
laws of development. 


“Prof. Le Conte knows the ground on which he 
stands, and bag conquered his right to be there. . . 
He is a man in whom reverence and imagination hav e 
not become dessicated by a scientific atmosphere, but 
flourish, in due subordination and control, to embel- 
lish and vivify his writings. Those who know them 
have come to expect a peculiar alertness of mind and 
freshness of method in any new work by this author, 
whether his conclusions be such as they are ready to 
receive or not.”’"—The Nation. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 


EPILEPSY. 


An account of the only rational mode of treatment. 
Send stamp for pamphlet edition. 


DR. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn, 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Sweet Content. 
A new story by Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 

“ A story of a doctor’s little da 

vill and of her new friends. 


the k is original, 
story is 


Princess Girlikin; or, the Fairy Thim- 
ble. 
By IDA PRESTON NICHOLS, and other Fairy Tales 
by MARY DEMORGAN. Quarto, 256 pages, 29 illus- 
i ap cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


4to, fully 


hter in a country 
he catastrophe of 
and ita moral excellent. The 
sure of a welcome.” —. Guardian. 


utmost fees and delicacy distin ch this 
me “it is re Ay} —_— 1 nati that 
rare thing, an best quality. 7 SUSAN 


COOLIDGE in n The FES World. 


Stories for Somebody. 


By EpITH CARRINGTON. Illustrated by Mrs. H. M. 
STANLEY (Dorothy Tennant). 4to, cloth, gilt, $2. 


When We were Children. 


By E. M. GREEN. Illustrated by W. 
4to, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Our Sunday Book. 
A book of Sunday reading for children. 
wilt, $2.00. 


Little Princess Angel. 

By STELLA AUSTIN. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
™* Miss Stella Austin’s ‘ Princess Angel’ is a wonder- 
ful and fascinating little person, and the story of her 


reign is sure to read again and again by children, 
young and old.”—London Atheneum. 


Shreds and Patches. 
By E. N. LeEiGH Fry. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“ Written in a bright, graphic style, full of the stir- 


ring t talk and incident so fascinating to young read- 
ers,.”--N. Y. Observer. 


Mv Little Margare 


A hew story by MARY D. BRINE. 
“Bonnie Little Bonibel.” 
Miss A. G. PLYMTON. 


G, Burton 


4to, cloth, 


Companion to 
Fully illustrated by 
12mo, 46 white, $1.00. 


The Little New Neighbor. 


By MARY D. BRINE. Illustrated by Miss A. G, 
PLYMTON. Imo, & white, $1.00. 
The Sweet Story of Old. 


A Child’s Life of Christ. Six colored illustrations 
and 64 pages of type. Introductions by ARCHDEA- 
CON FARRAR. Small 4to, boards, 0 cents. 


For sale at the Bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, 


on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 


31 West 23d Street, New York, 


JUST OUT. 


Home Keeping a Fine Art. 


By Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, Bisho 
York. Published in attractive form. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


WOLCOTT & WEST, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Central New 
Price, 35 cents. 





HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,%? Broadway,N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS etsinctons 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 





A BOOK 
FOR 
CHRISTIANS 
Or 


TO-DAY. 





Edition is now ready, and will be sent free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston | 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


NOTES ON THE PAR 4 BLES, 
BISHOP TRENCH, vo. $1.25 

NOTES ON THE MIR ac LES 
BIsHOP T KENCH, 8vo, #1. 

NOTER ON THE PAR ABL ES AN@ MIRA- 
CLES, Complete inivol. &Svo. $2. 


*,* BEST CRITICAL EDITION: 


By ARCH- 


By ARCH- 


THE TYPOLOGY OF &¢ RIPTURE. By 
PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D. = Svo. $5.00. 
THER BY BLATION pF LAW. By P. Farr- 

BAIRN, D.D. $2. 


‘IN PRE USS: 
THE Cc nu RC H IN THE HOUSE, 
Acts. Wa. ARNOT, D.D. 2mo. 
Lap TU RES ON THE LORD’S PRAYER, 
By the late Henry J. VAN DYKE, D.D. 12mo. $1.00. 
IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Second Hand Books. Send for Catalogue. 


TIBBALS BOOK CO., 


26 Warren Street, New York. 


Lessons on 
$1.50. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THz INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he would lik 


the paper sent 


a eS 
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FFE TET H HEH 


problems. By appointment of the 
he lectured last winter on Christian 


-form. They 
school, and the church, in the light 
experience. 

Every Christian 
his own soul- 

Every Christian parent who 


for 


than * 


‘looking out for number one’ 


of the church, the community, and the 


they 


These lectures are more than remarkable ; 


Christian people.— Zhe Churchman (New York) 


It is @ noticeable utterance, 
emancipate many a mind from ‘the bonds of nar 
rowness, whether found in political or 


booksellers. 
cone D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
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DE 


THE DIVINE ORDER 
HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Professor Thompson is widely known as a writer on social and economic 
Faculty of Princeton 


awakened the keenest enthusiasm of the students, are now published in book 
discuss the practical problems of the family, 


who sees his duty to be something more 


than a boarding-place for his children— 
Every Christian who as a ne ighbor sees something more 


| Every Christian who as ac 
church may best do the great work before it— 

Every Christian who as a citizen feels his share of responsibility for 
the proper conduct of political affairs— 

Every Christian who is concerned with to-day’s great social problems 


Will be stimulated and helped by this book. 


are inspiring, because they show how steadily the 
minds and hearts of Christian men are turning to 
the necessity of a higher conception of the C hurch 
as a world-wide kingdom of God than has been 
either realized or apprehended by the great body of 


and is fitted to 


De 
| thinking —Pudiic Opinion (Washington, D ‘ 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
| will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar, 
| 


; ; 
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CIVITATE DEI, 


OF 








Theological Seminary, 


His lectures, which then 


Sociology. 


the nation, the 
both of the Scriptures and of modern 


than caring 
would have his home something more 
important 


hurch- member seeks to know how the 


nation- 


We know of no better answer to the destructive 
theories of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- 
tained in this volume. Its contents are fresh, 
vigorous, and stimulating. Simple in style and 
frank in statement, the lecturer goes straight to the 


int. One may not agree with all his views, but 
Re cannot = to respect his ability and earnest 
ness. Zhe New York Observe 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and se rn. pre- 
sented.— 7he Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


- or it may be had of 


1031 Walnut Street, ener St: Pa. 
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ET before young saeet dente a high aim and 





purpose in life and you develop a health- 


ful ambition to meet and overcome the 








obstacles with which they have to contend. 


Mrs. SARAH K. BoLToN’s “ Famous” Books have 
probably done as much in this direction as any series 
now before the public. Her latest volume. 


FAMOUS ENGLISH STATESMEN 


just wn | is winning high commendation from 
ress, and ‘is in every way a most desirable book 
oung People. 


Fully Illustrated with Portraits,. 


Mrs. BOLTON’s OTHER Books ARE: 


= 
$1.50. 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous $1.50 
Girls Who Became Famous .... .. 150 
Famous Men of Science........ 150 
Famous American Authors ...... 150 
Famous American Statesmen. .... 150 
Famous English Authors ....... 19 
Famous European Artists. ...... 150 
Stories From Life........ 1.%5 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th Street, New York. 
VIEWS Seri. "tea. sae, reat 
Orders Tompely’ Altea, £ 
taken. Send for i riptive list of views. EX RCELSION 


VIEW CO., Bank Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





MUSIC. 


WANTED.—Positions in Choir or Quartette by two 
young Ladies (Soprano and Contralto soloists), se sepa 
rately or together. sane ss MRS. LUTHER, 247 N. 
Main St., Pawtucket, 


MUSIC 


SABBATH DAY MUSIC 
A superb book, full sheet size, heavy paper, en- 
graved plates,’ Very comprehensive. pieces 
for piano or organ. 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, and Ten- 
or. 
SACRED 
ICES 
4) songs for Contralto, Baritone and Bass. 
CHOICE SACRED DUETS 
30 beautiful duets by standard authors. 
SONG CLASSICS, Vols. 1 and 2 
Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 
PIANO CLASSICS, Vols. 1 and 2 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 
44 and 31 pieces respectively. Only the best 
composers are represented. 


¥OUNG ae we CLASSICS, 


CHOICE. SOLOS FOR LOW 


Vols. 1 
Rac h me containsabout 50 pieces of easy 
but effective music. 

Any volume, postpaid, in paper, 

boards, $1.25: Cloth Gilt, $2. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & C0,, J. E. DITSON & 00., 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t.. Phila. 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 
—USED AT— 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conference, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN AND STEBBINS. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 36 cts. 
The John Church Co., | The ee &Main Co., 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 76 EF. , New York 
13 E. 16th St., New York. | 81 Randolph St., C hicago. 


Sl: 





J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 





EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGExcy, 
Oldest. and best in U. 
Established 185% 
3 East 14th Street, Boek York, 
Iss BOYVER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH and Mnu- 


sic School, for Boarding and Day Pupils. 1924 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Music Department in 





charge of Miss F. P. Sherwood, and under the super- 
vision of W. H. Sherwood. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. us. TH ANE MILLER, Presiden President. 


| FROCKLAND COLLECE, 


| NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


ladies and Gentlemen. Regular and Special Courses. 
$250 per year. C: atalogues ¢ of W.H. BANNISTER, AM, 


ROSWELL HOME: 80800L,,. 
Peekskill, N. Y¥. Healthful location. 
Send for Circular. 
MKS. DANIEL D. © HAMBERLAIN, Principal. 





Bors under twelve. 
ndness and training. 


Bridgeton, 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE wens ae. 

22d year becins Sept. ith, 1891. Both aaom, pares 

for any College, Teaching or a= ess. French, Ger- 

man, Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 

NEw Yorx«K City, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 

SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

HENRY M. MACCRAC KEN, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. 
eeteuetion in all departments of higher Pedagogy. 

study ee, 





Excellent facilities for the methods , and 
systems. Stndents can help th iv 
Lectures daily at 4 P. M. and Saturdays. Five courses. 
Ex nses + Scholars ips. at a 
agogy (Pd.M.) an Doctor of Pedagogy ) 
Term from October to Ma . 
Circulars and information sent A ‘av’ a" es 
geneous & Ex, PH.D. 


| The Professor of Pedagogy wil 
number by correspondence. 








A Month and board, or highest com- 
mission and 20 days credit to Agente. 
| Tencheors, € Students. New hook: 
to canvass for LG AA 
w.P, ZIEGuEN & Oo. isiad elphia, Pa.,orSt, Louis, 


re ___ AGENTS WANTED. 
| 
| 
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Financial. 
TIGHT MONEY. 


THERE are two reasons for tight money 
which should be kept distinct in our 
minds. By tight money we mean that a 
merchant in business or a man who sees 
profit in some enterprise requiring some 
little ‘capital, has difficulty in borrowing 
the necessary money, at least without pay- 
ing a high rate of interest. This may 
occur through want of confidence on the 
part of the owner of the capital, or it may 
happen because business is good, oppor- 
tunities plenty, and therefore a larger 
profit in sight than in ordinary loans. 
Such a close money market as we had last 
winter is an example of the first kind. 
Banks and capitalists had plenty of money 
but refused to lend it because of fear of 
general losses. Want of confidence is at 
the bottom of such seasons of tight 
money. 

On the other hand, money now com- 
mands in Wall Street a higher rate of in- 
terest than prevailed during the summer. 
But this is for the opposite reason, that 
confidence is general, but the demand for 
money to buy the enormous crop of wheat 
and other grain from the farmers, hold it, 
transport it, and finally put it into the 
hands of the consumers in Europe, is so 
pressing that with like activities in other 
branches of business, money is worth more 
than the low rate ruling lately for call 
money in our market, for loans (payable 
on demand) were made last summer at as 
low a charge as 2 and 3 per cent. A 
scarcity of money from lack of confidence 
is a serious and depressing thing; but 
when owing to the fact that some indus- 
tries are prospering and can afford to pay 
high rates for money, a scarcity merely 
means that the least profitable business 
must go without—not a cause for national 
lamentation. 

The question, How much currency is 
necessary to carry on a nation’s business? 
is one which cannot be answered accur- 
ately. Of course, money in some amount 
we must have; yet careful students of our 
financial problems are agreed that fully 
90 per cent. of our daily business is done, 
not by the passing of money from hand to 
hand, but by the circulation of evidences 
of credit. No better illustration of this 
can be given than that of the bank clear- 
ing house as organized in our larger cities. 
Business men give each other checks on 
their respective banks. The recipients de- 
posit all checks received in their own 
banks; not a dollar of actual money has 
so far changed hands, tho thousands of 
orders for money—checks which are taken 
to be as good as money because of confi- 
dence in the makers—have been put forth. 
The bank officers meet, add up all checks 
for and against each bank, and only the 
balances of these voluminous transactions 
are paid by one bank to all the others. So 
purchases by one merchant, at thirty days, 
may be balanced without any exchange of 
actual money. Confidence in one an- 
other’s honesty, and in one another’s abili- 
ty to pay all debts when due, is the basis 
for 90 per cent. of our trading. 

Hence we see that the amount of money 
in circulation, tho important, is_rel- 
atively a much smaller matter than at first 
sight appears. Not only so, but we are 
constantly extending and devising new 
methods of doing business on credit, those 
at least keeping pace with our increasing 
population and wealth. When in addition 
to all this we remember that never before 
in our history was there so much currency 
per capita put in circulation by Govern- 
ment as now, we are prepared to see how 
unnecessary is the further purchase of sil- 
ver by the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
we do not need any more money, and if 
silver will become dangerous in time, it is 
certainly unwise to compel the United 
States to open a huge pawnshop where a 
favored class may hypothecate the prod- 
uct of its mines, and receive therefor 
money which all of us must accept in trade. 

Per capita has led many a man astray 
sn discussing financial matters. The ex- 
pression is from the Latin, and means that 
if we divide the total amount of legal 
money by the total population, there will 
remain about $26 to every man, woman or 
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child in the United States. It is,as every one 
must see, a purely theoretical thing; yet 
some people in some way get the idea that 
the amount of money in the country if 
increased per capita will put more funds 
into their pockets. It will, of course, do 
no such thing. A farmer or merchant 
who wants more money must do some- 
thing to get it; he must raise wheat and 
sell it, must accommodate the public by 
keeping a store, or in some way must ren- 
der an equivalent for the money he gets. 
Per capita has nothing to do with this 
law. If everybody could get all the money 
he wanted merely by having more money 
coined or issued by the United States, then 
money itself would have no value. Tight 
money comes from the fact that those who 
have it will not, for some reason, lend it. 
Putting forth more silver dollars or treas- 
ury notes representing silver dollars, will 
not cure this. If this refusal comes from 
lack of confidence it must be cured by its 
antidote—a better faith; if it comes from 
an overplus of profitable business, it is a 
sign of financial health and not of com- 
mercial disease. 
———— > —— 


NATIONAL BANKS OF N.Y. CITY. 


WE call special attention to the quarter- 
ly reports of a large number of the Na- 
tional Banks doing business in this city, 
published in this issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, a summary of the more important 
items being given herewith. The stocks 
of these banks are largely held by inves- 
tors throughout the country, and they will 
be glad to know—what the facts show— 
that no better or safer financial institu- 
tions can be found anywhere. Read the 
figures: 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 





pe eee er eee $27,343,185 
CRI. 2. op oi oon chbdind ob<ee 5,000,000 
ene eee 1,600,000 
Undivided profits ................ 509,876 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B.A. 
ER ES ee ED ee $32,881,578 
SN btn a carntesktpaesode 2,000,000 
I tai och esse TASS seb taled co 1,000,000 
Undivided profits ................ 895,674 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
0 TES oy eee $12,379,684 
SE et Cerne 2,000,000 
BNL ons sscacccscccecenecsveses 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 167,831 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
a a ee Ee eee $34,377,287 
IIS vis o's's0 5.64s006045 dice 300,000 
Ry ae eee ave 6,000,000 
Undivided profits. .............. 674,209 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
nn EE EE er ee ne $11,025,634 
ye ee 1,000,000 
Ree arid rachnnn ce-ckecnae 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 104,489 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
I A a ne a a $33,475,281 
Ce. od ockienSrcndedad 3,200,000 
coc seewctics ase niee oe 1,430,000 
Undivided profits................ 302,975 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 
enon gsrareemqrn kia $4,840,045 
oe OS Se ee 200,000 
ass cctandi anes 350,000 
Undivided profits................ 53,700 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
EER oe BEM AER $33,161,299 
ee ee eer 1,500,000 
rane at bhawenad aanan 4,500,000 
Undivided profits................ 816,465 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
Mc Giinin onc n'encdncoenireces $4,827,572 
Rr rrr rrr ere 500,000 
I ciel anh an. hs te nedone pwd 100,000 
Undivided profits................. 224,419 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
a AE 5» pla Bi $4,172,299 
OS 600, 
he tSl as aint d d4ck be cob bee 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 169,674 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
NN Ss 5b Sod ckss Cecateieus $11,499,797 
RE 1,000,000 
SRA athe 34 /5isis 6 ode vsdcnndbee 850,000 
Undivided profits................. 170,645 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
$15,922,877 
509,896 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
$2,481,465 
300, 
250,000 
60,355 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
Resources $4,326,437 
Capital stock 600,000 
Eas hicansnbpensccosbeeges 120,000 
Undivided profits 826,325 
urces $34,172,892 
Capital stock 2,000,000 
IN Se do, nae S Aid pink od as oonke 2,000,000 
Undivided profits......., 728,788 








NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 


PGI os ars oi. nag 0 db6 nS econas $4,162,369 
Capital stock............s.0ssse00 200,000 
~o= Detedsaheodne bet sdetadcwes 40,000 
Undivided profits................ 539,217 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
tara Das tn 9654000 016 dado $6,251,695 
Capital stock ...........ccccceeese 500,000 
Foie OS A a 125,000 
Undivided profits................ 5,609 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
INL. cach ccs g.cccsesconaes $6,031,796 
Capital stock. .........scesceee »+» 1,000,000 
I ds Line trance) oaks-cckameia 25,000 
Undivided profits................ 26,055 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 
iis sais cee Badwheabs cee $15,045,204 
OS EEE LETTE 3,500,000 
at hc ye TE 56,112 
Undivided profits................ 326,771 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Ir would be difficult to conceive of a 
more erratic stock market than that of the 
past week. The warning against over- 
trading and operations on small margins 
proved very timely; for it was a market in 
which the brokers and the professional 
scalpers made all the profits, while the 
public gained some experience. Opening 
fairly firm, the market made a small ad- 
vance, only to be raided down from two 
to ten points, the latter for Rock Island. 
At the close a lively recovery was in 
progress, as an enormous short interest 
was clamoring for stocks. The situation 
appeared somewhat unsettled, but the 
rounding-up of the shorts showed that 
the market is still in control of the promi- 
nent bull interests. Until the position of 
these operators is more fully understood 
there is likely to be no forcing of the mar- 
ket by outside buying. They looked with 
favor upon the recent decline as it enabled 
the accumulation of stock. Whether they 
have accomplished all they desired in this 
direction remains to be seen. A _ great 
many exaggerated rumors were circulated 
to depress the market, that which exerted 
the greatest influence being concerning 
the alleged serious illness of Mr. Gould. It 
is generally admitted that he is gradually 
relinquishing business cares to his sons. 
As anticipated, the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road passed its dividend, which constituted 
another depressing influence. The com- 
pany for the first time in its history pre- 
sents a statement of its actual condition 
apart from the usual incomplete exhibit 
contained in its annual report. It reads as 
tho an attempt had been made to create as 
bad an impression as possible, and covers 
nine months of the fiscal year, September 
operations being estimated. Missouri 
Pacific proper earned gross in this period 
$9,462,000, and net $2,273,741, the total net 
income being $2,672,471. From _ this 
amount the following payments were 
made: Interest on bonded debt, $2,088,867; 
taxes, $353,063; rentals, $104,761; sundry 
amounts, $56,062; refunding second mort- 
gage bonds, $128,650; total, $2,731,404. A 
deficit of $59,933 in earning charges is thus 
shown. The Iron Mountain reports for the 
same period net income of $2,298,558, out 
of which the Company has _ paid 
$2,969,237, not taking into account 
dividends of $948,595. The company, how- 
ever, has charged off in this statement the 
cost of refunding $7,000,000 Cairo and Ful- 
ton Division sevens and $2,600,000 Missouri 
Pacific sevens. Many claim that these 
latter charges should be distributed over a 
term of years, rather than charged in any 
one report. The acknowledged floating 
debt of the system is $4,481,347, which 
would have to be increased if a dividend 
were now declared. It is to be remember- 
ed, however, that the Missouri Pacific has 
in its treasury $9,500,000 of various bonds, 
reserved to take care of this floating in- 
debtedness. In view of the statement 
presented the Directors had no option in 
the dividend matter. The Missouri Pacific 
made its greatest mistake two ‘years ago 
in not following the conservative course 
of the St. Paul in reducing its dividend 
payments. It would have been in infinite- 
ly stronger position to-day had it done so. 
As a menace to the market the Missouri 
Pacific’s trouble seems to have been fully 
discounted. 


Every now and again an issue of bonds 
by the Rock Island is rumored. Now the 
rumor is confirmed, and the road will au- 
thorize the issue of $10,000,000 30-year de- 
benture fives, of which amount $2,000,000 


year. They will not be mortgage bonds, 
but will closely resemble the new North- 
west debentures in character. Those first 
sold will be applied to the purchase of new 
equipment and the lifting of a floating 
debt incurred through the construction of 
considerable new mileage by the Chicago, 
Kansas and Nebraska, which recently be- 
came a regular part of the Rock Island 
system by the foreclosure of the mortgage 
upon it. Instead of issuing debentures, 
the Rock Island might have adopted the 
policy of issuing its five per cent. bonds 
against an equalamountof Chicago, Kansas 
and Nebraska bonds issued and deposited 
in the Rock Island treasury. The Union 
Pacific Collateral trust notes offered for 
public subscription by Drexel, Morgan & 
Co.,were quickly disposed of, and it is an- 
nounced that the Atchison has completed 
arrangements for extending its guaran- 
tee fund notes for two years, through 
a syndicate which will take all not volun- 
tarily extended by the holders. It speaks 
well for the improved credit of the Atchi- 
son Company that it is able to thgs quietly 
extend notes amounting to over one-third 
of the Union Pacific floating debt. 


Annual reports for the year ending June 
30th are now being published, and a num- 
ber of them are very favorable. The New 
York Central reports gross earnings at 
$37,902.115. Its operating expenses and all 
charges amounted to $37,829,949, leaving 
a surplus of $72,167, to which should be 
added the rebate on New York State tax 
on earnings for 1881, 1882 and 1883 
amounting to $88,740. The most flatter- 
ing report yet received, however, is that 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
twenty-five thousand shares of whose 
stock were recently purchased for a syndi- 
eate from Mr. C. P. Huntington. The 
company increased its gross earnings the 
past year from $7,161,949 to $8,127,111, 
and its net earnings from $1,706,822 to 
$2,206,692. Its total charges were $1,986,- 
882 in 1891, against $1,904,683 in 1890. 
Charges include a large amount of money 
expended on permanent improvements 
and maintenance which have necessarily 
been heavy since the re-organization was 
completed. The report suggests the pay- 
ment of dividends upon its preferred 
stocks at an early day. The favorable 
showing of the C. and O. is a fair example 
of what a well-managed trunk line can do, 
even in the face of many adverse condi- 
tions. 


Foreign exchange is weak, and the flow 
of gold to this country is uninterrupted. 
It should increase rather than decrease, as 
the season advances, for cotton bills will 
soon become plentiful. The gold receipts 
the last week have more than offset the 
shipments of currency to the country, tho 
the latter have been heavy. Consequent- 
ly loaning rates for money were easy, 
averaging about 54 per cent. The extreme 
rates were 3 percent. and 12 per cent., 
with comparatively little business at 
either. The banks and trust companies 
maintained 5 per cent. as their minimum 
rate, and renewals were mostly effected at 
5 per cent. Time loaning rates are firm at 
5@54 per cent. for sixty days loans, with 
6 per cent. bids for all longer terms. Com- 
mercial paper is very dull on a basis of 7 
per cent. for the best receivables. 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 3d, 1891: 


RBroadway.......+...++- 2A PS sins ce vdecpnncee: Ge 
COMMEPCE. ......200000- 185 Republic......... 17944 
170 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Sept. 26. Oct. 3. Differences. 
ON, oon cdesete SAT SIT $495,823.50 Dec, $1,083,000 
Svecie 02408 190) 4,158.29) Inc, 1,754,700 


2 49.705 400 FAAP IM Dec, 2,172,200 
. 404,041,590 = 409,549 Dec, 2,048,900 
5,570,300 5,621,600 Inc. 51,300 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie..........++ 87,498,100 BA4TER. BO Tne, $1,754,700 
Legal tenders... 42,765,490 39,592,100 Dec. 3,173,300 


Total reserve. .$105,168,500 $103,750,900 Dec. $1,417,000 
Reserve renuired 

against den’ts. 101,160,375 100,648,150 Dec, 512,225 
Excess of re- 








ments. .......... 4,008, 125 3,102,750 Dec. 6.275 
Excess of reserve Oct, 4, 1800.0... .60:c0eceeee. MELO, 


20 ql 492) 
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UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Bid. Asked. 
U. 8. Ext. 2s, registered ry eee 
U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered.... . 116 116 
U. 8, 4s, 1907, coupon..... ..116 11644 
Currency 68, 1895.......... ones eceeonceun 
Currency 6s, 1896 11% 
Currency 6s, 1897... -- 114% 
Currency 68, 1898. . .-1IM% 
Casey Gd, TID... cc cccvccvvesscccccvececccese 11956 







FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The rates for actual business were as 
follows, viz.: Sixty days, 4.80, demand 
4.88, cables, 4.83%. Commercial bills were 
4,78}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
.Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt is said to be 
the largest individual stockholder in the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 


..The Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association will be 
held in New Orleans, November 11th and 
12th, instead of October 14th and 15th, as 
originally intended. o 


.A great gas well has been struck near 
the village of North Washington, West- 
moreland County, Penn., insuring fuel for 
a number of large manufacturing plants 
in Pittsburgh and vicinity for many months 
to come, 


.James E. Ostrander, Treasurer, and 
Matthew T: Trumpbour, Assistant Treasur- 
er of the Ulster County Savings Institu- 
tion, of Kingston, N. Y., 
arrested for robbing that institution of 
more than half a million of dollars. 


have been 


.It is stated that Russia is now send- 
ing more kerosene oil to India than the 
United States. The official figures for 
three months of the current year show the 
imports from America to be 6,600,688 gal- 
lons, and from Russia 7,953,539 gallons. 


. The approximate gross earnings for 
August, 1891, of the Rio Grande Railway 
were $235,200: the actual gross earnings 
for July, 1891, were $249,556.43; the oper- 
ating expenses were $145,585.36, leaving 
the net earnings for the month $103,971.07. 


.The quantity of maple sugar manu- 
factured in this country during the past 
season has been carefully estimated to be 
in the neighborhood of 56,000,000 pounds. 
It is said that Canada can produce as much 
as the entire United States, as their seasons 
are longer and the weather more favora- 


ble. 


-The failure of Messrs. C. H. Venner 
& Company, of New York and Boston, is 
very much regretted by their many friends, 
and the hope is freely expressed that they 
will soon be able to resume. The firm 
have enjoyed an excellent reputation, and 
for many years have been active in pro- 
moting water loans, sale of municipal 
bonds, ete. 


-The Chamber of Commerce, at its 
regular meeting, held on the 1st inst., 
adopted the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That in the opinion of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, the existing law compelling the pur- 
chase by the Government of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver per month is against the public 
welfare, and should be repealed.” 


-The banking house of Messrs. 
Brewster, Cobb & Esterbrook, of Boston, 
report that the five per cent. bonds em- 
bracing the new loan of the city of Mil- 
waukee have been sold. This well-known 
banking honse has a limited amount of the 
Atlas Tack ( ‘orporation first mortgage, six 
per cent. gold bonds, particulars regarding 
which may be obtained on application. 


.Duluth, Minn., being about five hun- 
dred miles farther west by water than 
Chicago, draws to itself tremendous ship- 
ments of wheat and flour. The receipts of 
wheat at Duluth in September were 8,132,- 
611 bushels, and the shipments 6,304,092. 
It is expected that the receipts of wheat at 
Duluth for the three months before the 
close of navigation will be at least 25,000,- 
000 bushels. 


.Advices from Kansas state that the 
output of sorghum sugar for the State of 
Kansas will somewhat exceed 3,000,000 
pounds. The beet sugar product of Port- 


land, Neb., will be at least twice as much. 
The factory at Norfolk, Neb., as well as 
that of Grand Island, will make 6,000,000 





pounds of sugar graded at 99 per cent su- 
crose. There is also at Lehigh, Utah, a 
beet-sugar factory which, it is estimated, 
will yield 7,000,000 pounds. 


... Commissioner Carter, of the General 
Land Office, in his report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1891, says: 


“Very little desirable public land remains 
unappropriated outside of the boundaries 
of what may be termed the arid region. 
There are millions of acres in the arid re- 
gion with soil equal, if not superior, to that 
found in Oklahoma, in sections of the coun- 
try where the climate is equally desirable, 
upon which no one attempts to settle, for 
the reason that a water supply for irrigating 
purposes cannot be secured at such expense 
as the settlers are able to pay.” 


.. Among the securities sold at acution 
last week, on the Real Estate Bashan, 
were the following lots: 
$5,000 Suspension Bridge and Erie Junction Rd. 


Gi, GUE MEER, Toro ccnsvcccescocepecccosccescs lll 
$2,000 N. Y., L. E. and W. Ry. Co. re-organization 

By ens cobecbcecauncaktencscxetdsccaase 108 
100 shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co..........229 
4 shares Consolidated Gas Co..................-. 99 
$3,000 Morris and Essex Rd. Co. first 7s......138% 
25 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co.......... . B00 





28 shares Westchester Fire Ing. Co.. 


20 shares Equitable Gaslight Co. of N. Y . 117 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co......... 159 
25 shares John Pattern Mfg. Co................. 20 
134 shares Universal Lasting Machine Co....... 20 
$29,000 State of Ala. 4 per cent. Fund’g bonds.4444 
76 shares Standard Oil Trust................... 158 


20 shases Thurber, Whyland Co. pfd....1004@101 
$1,000 Bleecker St. and Fulton Ferry Rd. 7 per 


I cin cnatnn ix gniibeehninas intone 113% 
$1,000 Bushwick Rd. Co., Brooklyn, first mort. é 

innit ce sduahaeunsiemmmainnidd 104 
17 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co........ ain, 
50 shares Standard Oil Trust................. 157% 
22 shares North River Ins. Co.................. 7544 


.Messrs. August Belmont & Co., of 
New York, and Messrs. Lee, Higginson & 
Co., of Boston, announce in another col- 
umn of this paper that they will receive 
subscriptions at par for $8,000,000 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock of the 
Westinghonse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. The authorized capital stock 
of the Company is $10,000,000, of which 
$4,000,000 is preferred stock. The balance, 
$1,000,000, of the preferred stock above 
the amount offered now for subscription 
willl remain in the treasury, to meet the 
future requirements of the business. The 
re-organization of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company is am- 
ply explained by the statement embodied 
in the advertisement, presenting a won- 
derful and constant growth of the sales, 
which in 1890 show a total of $4,289,086- 
-81; which amount will be much increased 
by the general introduction of electric 
lighting oa other features of their manu- 
facturing specialties, opening to the com- 
pany a field of much greater magnitude 
in the present’ and near future, for which 
the additional capital of the new company 
will be available. The company will 
continue to have the benefit of the me- 
chanical and engineering ability of its 
founder, Mr. Westinghouse, while among 
the directors there are many names of 
high financial standing, known for their 
conservatism and prudence. The sub- 
scription for the entire amount of the pre- 
ferred stock now offered has been guaran- 
teed by underwriters in this country. The 
public is now invited to participate in the 
same. The subscription lists will be 
opened in New York and Boston on 
Wednesday, the 14th day of October, and 
will be closed at 3 P. M. on October 16th. 


DIVIDENDS, 


-The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertises in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
Oc tober ist, on the following bonds: 


Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of C ‘al. ist Mtge. 6 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. Ist M tge. 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific Eranct Ry. Co. Ist Mtge. 6. 
Northern Ry. Ist Mtg 
Central Pacific R. Re Go. Land Bonds. ext. 5 per cent. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. ist Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.) 6. 
Central Pacific R. R. Co. 5 per cent. Gold Bonds ot | a 
Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. and 8. S. Co. Ist M 
New York, Texas & Mexican R. R. Co. Ist Mtge. y 
Houston, Texas Central C ‘ons. 6 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central General 4 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central ppepentares 6 aad cont. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures 4 

TIMOTHY HOPKI} is, Freacurer. 


we; ” Investment 


Credit. Securities. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO. 589 WALL STREET, N. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of Yoose and values unprece- 
dented. Refer toa nks of Roanoke. Will be glad 
o answer a earpenene ence 
. KEMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 


RANCIS B 
t) NET FiE87 ORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Luterest yay - 
Owe combannusily by drafton New 
Oss Personal attention given to all 
Highest references, Address 


yRANE J. MAMILTON, Pairhaven, Wash. 

















VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


.BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in PNET Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

/ H f 
6% MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 7% 
IN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS made on care- 
fully selected city property and choice Farm Lands in 
Hennepin Co. Careful attention to the interests of 
investors, and remittances of interest and a we ipal 


made free of charge. Particulars and satisfactory 
references given on application. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 Soe. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


$500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by investors seeking perfect security instead of 
high rate of interest as among the safest investments 
offered to the public. 
Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New Tork 2 ‘ity. 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co. New York ¢ 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the Che sek National 
Bank, New York City. 
F. D. ay, | , Esq., of the National Safe Deposit Com- 
pPany. C lea, o, Ti 
mith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Also the Savings Banks and ‘Investors | throughout 
the East. Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, Presiden 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





Write for Catalogue of splendid farms for sale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Our city of 10,000 people is rapidly growing. A num- 
ber of Industries are being located from all parts 
of the country. Augusta County is the richest in Vir- 
ginia. 

Staunton is the largest City in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 
again. 


P. E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST., STAUNTON, VA. 


A BOOK 
ON INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ss CITY LOANS. 


Be ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
We have never handled farm loans. On 
hand for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
property. Interest 6,7 and8 percent. Write 
for our regular list. 


u_ |The Standard Investment.Co. 


™ OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 

yw 4” 

DENVER 
Land within five miles 

R eal E state from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a\ profitable in- 
vestment. any who have never yok the property 
have made, ‘in from three to five 
Maps and full information corntaned wen on 400%. 
THE ation t 


HE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT m 


DENVER, COL. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior. Guly 0 
w blocks from Depot. € Oto 0 anufacturing 


Center of Superior. Only $100 to # each, % cash. 
Balance on easy payments. We look for’ these to 


double in a year i 
information 


JOS. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 


Superior Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin Block, West Superior, Wis. 


is enjoying greater prosperit 
than any city in the Union, an 
ba continue at the head of the 
rocession, Owing to her supe- 
rior resources. No Cn city in the world can 
offer such inducements to home seekers and investors. 
be LA, full particulars and a copy of our Souvenir 
of He! 
THE ITHERBEE-ANDREW INV ESTEE co., 
. 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30,1891. 


not sooner. Free maps ond - 


Capital authorized.........4... $4,000,000 00 
WOR BR CRED. 0 ok cccccssecccssesess 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and undivided profits 830,396 67 
FR icictnscennnesbachiepesentdiatedl 14,074,813 56 


This company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investment securities, 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and rrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans, 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ,. ba is KINSON, Vie -e-President. 


», SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 
Oo F FICES: 
New York, 38 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th’& Chestnut Sts. Kansas City, Missourt. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


. large or smal 





FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer- 

cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. * 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
pu * 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 
addressin, 


FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


$50,000 


ATLAS TACK 


CORPORATION 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


SIX PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS, 


DUE aiatiee 1901. 





PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


BREWSTER, COBB & ESTABROOK, 


_35 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a yan for the investment of money in 
sums that will commend L gl to all 

who desire a safe investment with —_ 

e good name and stability of Portland, nOregon, 
will guarantee you in making an investment “he 

jpectus will be sent yo LT application, with ‘full 
details and references. 
T. A. Ween, BEAL ESTATE COMPANY, 

rtland, Oregon. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 
53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The W ESTERN TRU STC 0., Tacoma, Wash 


s*Astonishin Fact ‘dd about § Seattle, 


ace to invest money for large and t. 


— Write to German-American Invest- 
ment & Geereryy. Com: . Capital, $100, 000. 
SEAT TiLB, ashington, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Subscribed Cap tal . . $800,000 
Paid-Up Capital... ... . . $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issu? 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, ete., can inv est in these bonds. 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing in the iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 


Salem, Virginia. 





CREAT FALLS, Montana. 


The year 1891 will witness the greatest growth that 
has ever occurred in the history of this city, the re- 
sources of which place it in the front rank of the 
Fm towns of the t Northwest. For full in- 
ormation concerning Felinble investments write to 


H. F. COLLETT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
BARNES & COLLETT. 


TACOMA. 


100 Lots, one-third cash, balance in monthly in- 
stallments, or1 and 2 years, secured by Mo: 
caly a few will be sol Street cars to heart of © ty 
16 times daily. For further information address 

J. 5%. HOWELL & SON, 
Real Estate and Loans, Tacoma, Wash, 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will séli for a short time 


lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within 1 to % ofa 
mile from Court House and center of city at prices 


to per lot. 
— mone: —— from the sale of these lots will 


be expend: the company in the equipment of a 
‘ange fin _— mit already erected near the lots offered 
‘or sa) 


Apply for maps and circulars 
MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
108 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


POGUE: Heat Tee PRQNNELL, 





OFFICES: 600 Roral Insurance inne 207 Tacoma 
ding, PuIcaco, 
Investments made arta 
: residents. Me have on Than fi a ay of Gilt ge 6 rand 
per cent. 


Reference, a any nk int chica? 


meh nt (South ‘Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
I Guarantee 12 percent, f- Der qonu 
in any of the above cities. I have made to 56 
r cent. per annum for non-residents. 1 fj. e 


rst mortgage, im 
tionable secturites from 8 to 10 ——_ to 10 per percent per annum net. 


Also have c 
and Garden L Lan es 
prom ° stein Washington. Cc. 8I 
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AUGUST BELMONT & CO., New York. 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO., Boston. 
Subscription for 


33,000,000 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


SHARES $50 EACH. 
WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC 


AND 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


DIRECTORS: 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS........... Boston, Mass. 
LEMUEL BANNISTER 
AUGUST BELMONT.... 








Mio TE BT iacctassccts 
CHARLES FAIRCHILD 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY............ New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. HEBARD... -New York, N. Y. 
po Se Ss rere New York, N. Y. 
TY 8 a eee New York, N. Y 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, Jr.....Pittsburg, Penn. 


REGISTRAR OF TRANSFERS: 
MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


WE ARE AUTHORIZED TO OFFER FOR 
SUBSCRIPTION THE ABOVE ISSUE OF 
seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock 

. AT PAR. 


The Preferred Stock is entitled to a cumulative 
preferred dividend of 7 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally on Jan. land July 1, and, in addition, to a propor- 
tionate share of all dividends declared in any year, 
after 7 per cent. has been paid on the other stock s 
outstanding. The Preferred Stock has also a prefer- 
ence in the assets of the company in case of liquida- 
tion over all other stocks. 

The authorized capital stock of the Company is 
$10,000,000, of which $4,000,000 is Preferred Stock. 
Shares, $50 each. 

The portion offered for subscription will be full 
paid and non-assessable when taken and paid for 
hereunder. 

Application will be made to list the stocks on the 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 

The proceedings taken hy the Company to create 
this issue of Preferred Stock have been submitted to 
counsel, and they advise us that the re-organization 
and this issue of Preferred Stock are valid in law. 

The business of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company has grown to its present 
large proportions in about five years. Its growth has 
been not only rapid, but continuous, and has fully 
kept pace with the remarkable development of the 
electrical industry. Sales are as follows: 

9 months, from ist April to 3lst Decem- 


WE Biranasatsapetdnnscsocinamnheetuagenes $141,846 71 
12 months, to 3lst December, 1887.......... 874,657 87 
12 months, to 3ist December, 1888.......... 1,288,569 41 
12 months, to 3ist December, 1889. . 3,618,379 81 
12 months, to 3lst December, 1890.. 4,239,086 81 





The Company manufactures its apps arates at three 
fully-equipped factories located, respectively, at 
Pittsburg, Penn.; Newark, N. J., and New York City, 
which furnish exceptionally complete facilities for 
the manufacture of all kinds of electric light and 
power apparatus. 

The Company relies chiefly for success upon the 
quality and mechanical perfection of its work, al- 
though it has more than one thousand patents afford- 
ing valuable protection against competition. 

The Company will continue to have the benefit of 
the mechanical and engineering ability of its founder, 
Mr. Westinghouse. 

We have made an estimate of the assets of the com- 
bined Companies, and our examination has led us to 
believe that, after making liberal deductions for all 
unforeseen contingencies, the assets of the re-organ- 
ized Company will furnish ample security for the 
total issue of Preferred Stock, without taking into 
consideration the value of the patents at all, and that * 
the working capital will be fully sufficient to conduct 
the business on an economical! basis, the saving in the 
interest account alone being sufficient to pay full 
dividends on this issue. 

Subject to certain reservations detailed in the pro- 
spectus, the examination of the accountants shows an 
average profit of $443,140.52 per annum for the periods 
considered. 

We invite subscriptions to the above-mentioned 
Preferred Stock AT PAR, payable as follows: 


10 PER CENT. ON APPLICATION, 
30 PER CENT. ON ALLOTMENT. 
30 PER CENT. ON 2D NOVEMBER. 
30 PER CENT. ON 23D NOVEMBER. 

Subscribers have the option of paying in full for the 
stock allotted to them, and interest on the anticipated 
payment will be allowed at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum. 

The right is reserved to reject or reduce any sub- 
scriptions, and to make allotments of less than the 
amounts applied for. In allotment, preference will 
be given, so far as practicable, to those stockholders 
assenting to the recent plan of re-organization, and to 
employés and dealers in the Company’s manufac- 
tures, 

The failure on the part of the subscriber to pay any 
installment when due shall operate as a forfeiture of 
all previous payments. 

The subscription list will open simultane- 
ously at 10 o’clock A. M. on Wednesday, the 
14th day of October, 1891, and close at 3 
o’clock P. M. on Friday, the 16th day of Oc- 
tober, 1891, at our offices, 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 
23 Nassau St., New York. 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO., 
44 State St., Boston. 


Copies of the Plan of Re-organization, the prospect- 
us, with full details and forms of application, can be 
obtained at the offices above mentioned. 

The subscription for the entire amount of 
the Preferred Stock above offered has been 





guaranteed by underwriters in this country, 


‘ 


The Lewis Investment Co., 


OWA 
Capital Paid U ‘twee 10% 50, 000. 
Choice uvestmentsin haere i 3e000. 
in the West, 


Six Pe er Cent. on aa eee lows, 


y Nebraska. sive ee =. mnie 
ure ns 
Six Per Cent. ty nts by de eposit of First Mortgage 


Loans wit a local Sy yd bt SUCCESS- 
FUL BXPRIUENCY. SEN SEND FOR I 
W.A -.HOTCHKIss, GEORGE! i. “LEWIS, 
Act’sg Secretary. President. 





10% Undoubted Security! 

0 Satisfactory References! 

The rapid te of Tacoma makes great demand for 

money 5 velopments. Lorrowers can better afford 
pay per cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 

Write us On interesting illustrated Soommtentn, no 

matter whether you wish to invest or n 


A. A. KN IGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 


Commerce moves 


O sic Tides and Rail, 


Dia iI in Northwestern corner of the great 


STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest land-locked harbor on Puget Sound, 


The International City, 
Or were to 2 Great Nations, 


has electric lights, w iles ¢ 
streets, 4 miles 12 ft. sidewalk, 2 National Banks, G. 
ea P. Ry., while the N. P. and U. P. are as- 
sured. “Its principal resources are iron, coal, lumber. 
— a cee co anything on the Pacific 
Coast. uctive agricultural land in the 
State. Manatastentne establishments now under 
course of construction that will furnish constant - 
ploym ment for 1,000 men. Population, 1839, 
increase to supply the demand must be fonrtout 
pL next few months. Lots from $75 to $1,500 
We control 7 per cent. of the entire town site. Terms 
of sale one-third cash, balance to suit purchaser. 
Refer, by permission, to ‘the N. Y. INDEPENDENT. Ad- 
dress, for books, maps, plots, etc., denon tive of 
wei and the State of Vashin ton ENG- 
AND LAND 


Main Office: Blaine; or, Officers’ Saw hn ay Occi- 
dental | Block, Seattle, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


y yin the best opportunity for investment of any city 
int 


Money wanted, Ss er cent. to 10 per cent. 
sity property. 

The mines ~ t ane are unsurpassed. Gold or silver 

yews for sale. Printed matter on application. 

TTS, No. 9 West 2d South St., Salt Lake City, 


The great cities of the world are either seaports or 
lakeports y reference to the map you will see 
that Duluth PA at the extreme western point of our 
“inland seas. No city of its size has such great com- 
pot on and manufacturing advantages and none is 

ae Se rapidly. Chicago and Duluth will ulti- 
—- the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for soning matter, and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEARNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalo Sount inty. 

KEARNEY, t idway City,” is 1,733 miles from 
Boston, and 1, ht tniles from San Francisco, is situated 
in the most fertile part of the great Platte Valley, 
wie es Wood River Valley tributaty. 

$1,500 --- fs neon ex ‘go in public improvements 
since oS. ARN a large water power, 
three ra oun , ~~4 lights, gas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage, and 
telephones. 

A City of schools and Warches; the school system 
being unsur in the West. 

For information regarding KEARNEY asa place of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
_KEA RNEY ’ COMA. 





First mortg AC on M. realt made at 
from seven to nine per cent. per annum. 
rmission to the Tacoma National Bank a: 
eading banks and eat - arene “y the city of Tacoma. 
Correspondence solicited 


.& W.P. PRITCHARD, 
Real Estate and | Loans, TACOMA, Washington. 





The National Park Bank, New York. 


Capital.. * ‘93, »000,000 
Surplus. 2" 23500,000 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign ipscaaemectan 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY, DEPOSIT VAULTS BQUAL TO 
ANY IN THE COUNTRY 
ESSNESER K. WRIGHT, President. 
HUR LEARY, Vice-President. 
NTEORGe S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 


Arthur Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant rm, George S. Hart, 
Charice, yey h, Cc harles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poo: . Rockhill Nag August Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, Wilson G. Hunt 


> EPORT OF THE C :ONDITION or THE 

EABOARD NATIC sue 1 BAN New York, 

in te State of New York, = “the At, of business, 
September 25th, 1891: 












: RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ...........0..0sseeee0. $3,2 at 44 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 110 19 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure deposits.... cele 100,000 
U.S. bonds on hand........ 100,000 00 
Other stocks and bonds..................... 200,910 79 








Due from 8 nks and bankers....... 65,114 02 
Current expenses and taxes paid.... ..... 16,815 55 
Premiums on U.S. bonds..............-+++ 40,290 63 
Checks and other cash items. 2,814 80 
Ryehanges for Clearing 
pesdeegesces bveccecccce 854,696 96 
Bills« of 0 other banks. . 3,020 00 
Fractional per currency, 
nickels and cents 246 49 
eae 551,323 80 
Legal-tender 325,506 00 





notes 
Redemption fund with U, 8. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of cir- 
CUIRGEEE). occ ccccccdscccccsocs z 
1,739,858 05 


$5,251,695 2% 

















Capital mocks ED nnctsbhoresadotesceses $500,000 00 
Surplus fund vous 125,000 oo 
divided profits 7,008 Oo 
National bank notes outstanding. . 43,820 00 
Dividends unpaid.........  ......++.. sane 30 00 
— dual deposits subject 
EEE wed crvcnncrccedn 90 $1,768,375 99 
Demand certificates of de- 
sunt aaas Weeaeyd one oes 81,827 65 
Cartified checks. ... 550,932 33 
Cashier’s eoks ee 19,970 31 
} ited States deposits 110,000 00 
Due to La national banks. 1,640,605 39 
~— to State banks and bank- 
an Se-cecestepytesetebesncsees 1,331,524 65— 5,507,236 32 
sncdesachaatheoksseoreencmmbstnedeies $6,251,695 26 





STATE OF NEW Jone. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, J. F. THOMP: Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnl ~-h that the above sane is 
true to the best of my knowledge and and belief. 

MPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this both ay of 
September, 1891. C. R. SY: 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Go. No. 2. 
Correct—Attest; 


PapteepAY.{ Dretor 








alter J. Th Pres. a 
a Goltyer,< Gash. Kea. bevis, Swi Genk Cash. 
F. Sargent, 2a Asst 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
pe eae ba ae yon 


aD EST BANK THE 
Capita $250, 000 00. ; es 373,000 00 


Correspondence licit 
DENVE Real Estate and ” ‘and 8 
percent, First Mortgages. 
ae are now forming a comh syadicase for the pur- 


ining the cit; 
limits of —— Write for Haiars. . 4 
Bens, Company, 


The Bohermerh 
25 "Ret PAHS 
VERE COLORADO, U.S. A. 
And 58 Old Broad Street. Landi, E. C. 





NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


EPORT OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of the city 


of New York, at the close of business, September 25th, 
RESOURCES. 








Loans and Discounts $8,202,151 e 
Overdrafts 
U.S. bonds to secure 50,00) F*} 
Other stock and bonds. ° 14,000 00 
Real estate, banking h 200,000 00 
Spec 
Le 
Bills 5 
Cheeks and other cash items. 9,612 O04 
Exc panoee for Clearing- 
phe TR CT, EMR 607,186 08 
Due. from national banks. . 514,353 50 
Due from State banks and 
_ _... , Saran 43,744 31 
Redemption fand with 
nited States Treasurer (5 
or cent. of circulation). . 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer 
other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund............... 4,000 00— 3,033,116 60 
MB is cine ccccncncgntcansunpnecenans 46009 $11,499,796 96 


i IABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 
850,000 00 





Surplus fund............. pee 
Undivided profits, net ° 170,645 36 
Nat —— bank notes outstanding......... 45,000 00 
‘posit: 
PE ierisicccrcvcudseous Wy 83 
National banks.............. 4,080,504 81 
State banks and bankers.. 1,251,202 31 
“~~ certificates of de- 
teckisvbsiedshdhinsoe ess 3,782 74 
cértified | “Re 266,656 98 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Pe dinwe de necesdostdvarernen $2,176 98— 9,434,151 60 





I FRED’K B. SCHEN 
named bank, do solemnly a. — 3 the above state- 
ment is true to the best of m wiledge and belief. 

FRED’K wecHies CK, Cashier. 

Subscr ibed ane sworn to before me this 29th day of 


September, !8% 
“A K. Bry AN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


RE 
WM. C. sPROWNING, ) 
uf AS. M. VAIL Directors. 
WM. P. ST SOHN. 5 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Nok OF NE a You pn 








EPORT OF THE Cc OND IZION OF THE 

ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BAN t New York, 

in the | State of New York, = the dies of business, 
September 25th, 1891: 


RESOURCES. 
























Loans and discounts 3 
U.S. bonds to secure areeaten. ” 
Due from other national banks.. 58 
00 
1 Ou 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 11,582 62 
Premiums on U.S. bonds........ 8,812 50 
Checks and sther cash items.. 73,289 42 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 206,365 30 
Sf | 2 ene ee 5,000 00 
i ~ ye paper currency, nickels, and 
Latiwunatevewsgn detepedintph concn bayede 985 16 
Deh cnaienon ad baant 433,731 00 
freer. tender notes 152,191 00 
7 5. Sveenenaes of deposit for legal- 
scinhbeaveernntseehe takes bacecessaniens 50,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of Seen) ‘pe Rati ree 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 3,000 00 
ia vukaecsdcasheneaebeavanninkeenscenae $4,326,436 90 
LIABILITIE 
Capital stock paid BG ctvasinsbiccensssevensns $600,000 
Sur lus po Peadadavosndhe ster 120,000 
Jndivided profits................. 326,325 49 
wey od hank notes ony a 45,000 
te bank notes outstanding - 5,131 00 
nt oo unpaid 1,439 35 
ndividual deposits —— to check..... 2,976,499 32 
Jemand certificates of deposit ee 88. 1 


Certified checks 





Due to other national banks.......... 15,592 53 
Due from oaee Lt and bankers 103,341 56 
SP ER ca tintsckoonsssensecésosse 3,429 19 
Allowed for city’ aud county taxes..... (0,09) 09 
Gi sane sckcccndeasunstescpeocuccegsocene $4,326,436 90 


STATE rf New York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.; 

D. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, ae solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know loses and ef. 

. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn p.*.5, me this 30th day of 
September, 1891. 


. V. A. POE, 
Notary Public, N. Y. 


E. NAUMBURG, ) 
7. cimeeee a 


EPORT OF me CONDITION OF THE 

LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 

BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business September 25th, 1891: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation 


Correct—Attest: 






$1,697,152 18 
2, 69 





































EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK of the Cit 
New yore, New York, in the State of New Yor A 





the close 2th Sept , 1301: 
RESOURC ES. 
Loans and discounts. ...................0645 
ED cine 0b seas banh= aged as $008 9 am 
2. 5. bonds to Cag circulation. . o 
tocks, securities, etc................. én 
Due from other aaeal ERE RRES IS 





house, furniture and fixtures.. 
$55,416 33 


Checks and other cash items. 

Exchanges for Ciearing 
Scinmbarenstecesscveisnes 

Bills of other banks.. 

a oy and cents............ 

Logal-sender notes 

U. 5. certificates of deposit 












for legal-tenders............. 180,000 00 
13,660,490 15 

Redemption fund with U. ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulati ad VT RE 2,250 00 
ee oo eae: $33,475,281 39 





LIABILITIEF 
Capital stock. 


$5,200,000 00 
Surplus fand......... 


1,430,000 00 





Undivided profits, net............. “aR, "915 49 
National bank notes » ERE TERT ay 45,000 00 
oe ee 2 4 rf 
— idual deposits subject 

eck. we ebatheseensneesscnste + $9,148,170 uu 


55,010 00 


143,528 00 
Due to other national banks. 10,870,075 57 
Due to State banks and bank- 

CG idacovnigevotsecseesconserces a 1166,3 OL 61 


Deposits held for ace eptances.. hdisddasess : 





21,383,775 32 
7,090,626 46 
ns, nthbdinesesddecnhendutiasw. asdeiis $33,475 5,281 39 
STATE OF NEW Y' gtk, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.; 
CHARLES H. ATTERSON, Cashier Of “the 
above-named bank, Fac solemnly swear that the above 
i ~ ro; is true, to the best of my knowledge and 
er. 
CHAS. H, PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of 
September, 131. D. G. FANNING 
Notary Public. 


in EDW ARD SIMMONS, ) 
JAMES SA} 
ROBT. W: STU Nid J 


REPORT OF THE £ ‘ON PITION OF THE 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State < of New Y ork, a the close a 
business on the 25th day of September, 181: 


RESOURCES. 


Correct—Attes 





Directors. 


Loans and discounts....................6005 $16,731,545 4 
i} dadanuhiite iieiitalerbhssesatuanns 27,539 27 
United States bonds to secure circulation 50,000 rm) 
Stocks, securities, OtC............ssecesseose 184,9 18 70 
Due from other national banks............ 1,947,458 12 
Due from State and private banks ane 

IEE Dentewaetensdnssdiscbn00%0s conchae 232,919 98 
DE kan. a ctctiinetin a ceetacteracé 300,000 wo 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 7,725 72 
Premium on bonds for circulation........ 8,968 75 


Checks and other cash items...... 





Exchanges for Clearing House. 5,137,253 71 
Bills of other banks............. 54,614 00 
ac oir ceatceneys 3 08,927 38 
Dns cuncnsascneeksecsegecsas 505,227 00 
United States certificates of deposit for 
A rears 645,000 00 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (not more than 5 per cent. on 
circulation). 2,250 00 
Sidscbeinhan etembanbe<acekes $27,343,184 68 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 


$5,000,000 00 
1,600,000 00 








Surplus fund........ 


Individed profits................++. 509,875 72 
Heid in reserve for taxes of 1891... 114,000 00 
National bank notes outstanding.. 44,040 OU 


oy ET SS * rT Pree 
ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks.............. 
Due to other national banks.. 
Due to State and private banks and 
SE cpied dobbs tkencbsssdkdeetisdonosas ° 








1,940,734 08 


| ELE Ps Oe re rs ee $27.43, 184 68 
a x we NEw York, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


Yo 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of The American Ex- 
change National Bank, N. Y., do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, to the best o my knowl- 
edge and belief. WAKD BU RNS, C ‘ashier. 
worn to and subscribed epee me this 2d day of 
October, 1891. IvEs WASHBURN, 
wm Public, New York Co. 


J.R.MAXWELL,  ) 
JNO. 't. TERRY, - Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 5 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 

the State of New York, at the close of business Sep- 
tember 25th, 1891: 


Correct—Attest: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .......... .....ssecees 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 





SOCKS, SOCUFILICS, OFC. ....00escocccccccccecs sl 
Due from other national banks........... M17 7 a U7 
Due from State banks and bankers... 698 49 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 


80,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 5 
Current pm and taxes paid.......... 
Checks and other cash items.............. 
Exchanges for C ~ ee House. . : 
Bills of other b 








pec 
Legal-tender notes 










isl, 702 WO 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).... .......... 40,000 00 
PN cakcluvvéaudswepianuissnissaewuinsnsse $4,827,572 37 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........0..scceeeeeeee $500 000 00 
Surplus fund......... EN 100,000 00 
Undivided profits................ 224,418 85 
National bank notes outstanding. aeae 38,480 
WMD cnapasonrecctooccscces ees 6,000 00 
Dividends unpaid....... pasee.cvcecs cseosces 2,354 ¢ 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 3,202,072 09 
Demand a of deposit...... neeees 125,740 58 
Certified check ie 52,722 14 
Cashier’s cnecas outstandin 886 52 
Due to other national bunks. . 182,54 


5OO 
892,417 2 
$4,82 827,572 37 
P ¥ NEW YORK, COUNTY oF NEW YORK, 38 
I, GEO. KE, SOU PEK, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my meniek and belief. 
. &. SOUPER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Silees me this 30th day of 
September, 1891. W. C. KING, Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest.: 
c. H. FANCHER, } 
TANYE, - Directors. 
H. B. TUTTE 


, 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established....................065 1857. 


REAL ESTATE Je\thu sting" 
PROPERTY RENTED #1! cared 


for, and 





Stocks, securities, etc...... v1 
Due from other national ba) 111,660 08 
Due from State banks and ban 21,274 33 
Banking house, furniture, and elec 207,300 20 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 11,758 25 
| pew BB-UsG. BORED ccovccdvcscccsves 23,293 75 
Cheeks and other cash items.............+ 51,786 62 
Exchanges for Clearing House..... ...... 206,846 08 
Bilis of other banks.........2...ccesssscesees 6,454 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
— — “ ngeteatenspeusoensupsbanpphercsesisese 320 09 
eactusvepecesevesss 502,364 45 
pre ve tender notes 52,651 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............+..++ 13,500 00 
TRUE nap tne Seesogeescesqcscacocsccens + $4,172,298 73 
Capital stock paid in $600,000 00 
Surplus fund 400,000 00 
Individed ike not 169,674 48 
Nationa 270,000 Oo 
Dividends un 2,061 40 
ndividual depo ats sabioct to 2,181,336 32 
Demand —— cates of deposit 8,164 09 
Certified 57,035 68 
383,595 90 
Due to State banks and ban 100,430 86 
WR ican s sevennsviooscesse aes derevpneniey Anas 73 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW “YORK, 33 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the —r statement is 
true to the best o! my, Knowlegee and belief. 

SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

Suporte and sworn to before me this Ist day of 
Octo! CHAS. F. AUKAMP, 
Notary ’ Public, KingsCounty, Certificate filed in New 
or! 


k County. 
q J Directors, 
ga a 


Correct—Attest: 





r es made promptly. 
T AXES = ond, assessments looked after and 


LOANS on Fie Morgugy n for aterm of years 





Tega Root. Unease ce tnrostmente maute lor non 
property caunes Ay 4 

aot op, faren, ew end 

mining properties, Write Bh, Rnsesil 4 Ges, aemen, Wasnt 





J). 
~“- 


Bec! 


THE INDE 





PENDENT 





October 8, 








R! EPORT OF THE C ONPITFION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK NK, og 7 City, at 
the close of business, Septe ember 25th, 1891 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts... ........-.+.s00s0008 - $0, A740 16 














CHURRETOENB,. 00 ccccccccccccsveccoccece 6,156 93 
s. 8. bonds to secure cire ulation. 50,000 00 
tocks, securities, etc...........+.. 558,381 04 
= from other masioual DRIER. ovepcocvves 2,584,087 54 
Due from State on potvane — one 
bankers ...... 741,199 44 
Banking hou 750,000 00 
Other real Raut aSseckent ee 44,170 87 
Checks and other cash items.............. 8,798 21 


a 
kxchanges for Clearing House. 


Bills of other banks.................. 9,280 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

Gy oc cdensndeteines cvocvanceces 600 70 
GEREEE dcvisuadicsbedbbucnceéudersseses 4,938,809 00 


1,779,088 00 


410,000 00 
50,000 00 


$34,172,891 76 


Legal-tender notes é 
U.8. Snares ates of deposit for le ‘gal- ten- 


de’ 
Due ‘trom U. 8. Treasurer 
Total.. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in. $2,000,000 00 











Surplus.. : 2, a 000 00 
Uudivided profits. = MM 
Dividends unpaid.. 8 OO 
Individual de posits ‘subjec t to check. 14 00.2 85 
Demand certificates of de posit. 86,079 99 





Certified checks... 
Due to other national banks. 
Due to State and a peivate banks and bank- 











ers 3,056,956 52 
Total... .... +5. seeeseeeseccessssesse essen <u, 172,891 76 
STATE OF York, ‘CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 33. 


I, GEORGE HAC KOK, Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, N. Y. City, do sule mniy swear that the above 
statement is true, to the be st of my knowledge. 

#EO. S. HICKOK, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subse ribe d before me » this S0thalay ‘of 
September, 1801 . MA 
anaey P ublic, Kings’ Co. 

Cert. tiled in N. Y. 
Correct— Attest: 
CHAS. STE RUBAC H. | ) 
STUY VESAN’ SH, | , 
JOS. T. MOORE, Directors. 
CHAS. SCKIBNER. 


KA Cc ONDITION fr THE 
THE t BLIC, at 
York, z= close of 


I EPORT OF 
y NATIONAL or 
New York, in the State 3 New 
business, September 25th, 181: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure de annie oe 
United States bonds on hand 
Stocks, securities, etc. - 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 
Current expenses and taxes paid aaa 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Checks and other cash items. $35,701 32 
Exe —y 56. for Clearing 

Hot fie Hz 
Bills of “othe r banks. 
Fractional paper 

nickels and cents. 
Specie. 

Legal-tende r notes 
United States certificates of 
deposit for legal tenders.. 
Redemption fund with 

United States Treasurer (5 


“the 


$8,916,480 12 
073 St 

17! 000 ww 
200,000 00 
10,000 U0 








currency, - 
: 1,189,090 50 
516221 00 


500,000 00 


per cent. of circnlation).. 7,650 00 
Due from other national 
banks 1,496,625 64 
ju from State banks and 
bankers e eves 176,147 4,029,822 34 
Total. $15,922,876 67 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus fund. ° 
Undivided profits.... 
Reserved for city taxes . 
National bank notes outstanding.... 
Dividends unpaid.. 


$1,500,000 00 
500,000 U0 
5,805 63 





= 


15, 
90,970 00 
17,988 OO 











Individual deposits subject 
to check . ° . $2,520,793 22 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit > 
Certified checks. ° 8) 
‘ashier’s checks outstanding 125, 280 OO 
\ nited States depo..ts.. ° 20,000 00 
Due to other natio:; -.l banks 7 
Due to State b res and 
bankers. - é 2,159,055 D4— 13,280,073 4 
PEE vnceecnacsvcds cccerensssecseveeteees $15,922,876 67 
STATE OF NEw You , COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 
I, Ek. HW. PULL k N, «shier of the above-named bank 


t the above statement is true to 
ge — belie 
PULLEN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sw. ‘n to & fore me this 2th day of 
September, i801. JAM 8 
Notary Public Kings County. Certificate filed in New 
York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


do solemnly swear 
the best of my know 


JAY KNOX, ) 
» B.C MWY 
OLIVER 8, ‘TER, 


Directors. 


Rea OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


ENTKAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business 
September 2th, 1svl. 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts 
Overarafts secured und unsecured. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits 
Stocks, securities, etc one 
Due from other national banks 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Banking house, furniture and tixtures.. 


$7, eee 
19,235 30 





25M, OUD ou 
200,000 00 
O17 60 
01 





23,512 46 
700,000 00 


Other real estate and morts paare ownes.. 86,000 , 
Current expenses and taxes paid 18,197 47 
Premiums on U. 35. bonds.. 55,000 4 





Checks and other ¢ash items......... 
Exchanges for Clearing House..... 

Bills of other banks acdune veses 
Fractional paper cur Tene y. ‘nickels and 





1, 449,063 00 
275,982 00 


Legal-tender notes... 
. S. certificates of 
tenders 

Rede mption fund with VU. 
per cent. of circulation) .... 


en ‘for ‘I 





420,000 00 
. Treasurer (5 

. 11,250 00 00 
Total.. $12, 79.084 33 


LIABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
pad pee fund.... 
Undivided profits 
National bank notes outst: nding. 
i So 05 cndienctedasedutieses 
Individual deposits subjec t to check... 
Demand certific bates of depos eit... sania 
Certified chec 
Cashier's chec ks outstanding ° 
United States deposits. . sence 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing olticers.... 
Due to other national banks ‘ . 
Due to Sfate banks and bankers “ 728, 


#2,000,000 00 
400,000 00 
167,800 77 
225,000 ou 








O80 06 


Total... - $12, SOON 
STATE OF NEW York, CouNTY or New YOukK, : 

I, EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the shove: 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowl _ ze and belief. 

{-DW’D SKILLIN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of 
September, 1891. WILLIAM H, CHAPMAN, 
Notary I ~ublic. 
Correct--Attes 
Ww M. M. BLISS, 
WM. A. WHEE ‘LOC k, 
W. L. STRONG 


8 Per Cent. Guasenteol. 


cI directors. 


“September, 1891. 


Ad 43 or, aPR, CONDITION OF a+ 
KK, National Banki 

pA ay Hy A, Yor. City, in the State of” New 

York, at the close of business on September 25th, 1891: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts... 

Overdrafts 

United States bonds to secure c a 








Other stocks, bonds and mortgag 3,000 UO 
Due from other national banks....... ded 931,807 26 
Due from State banks and pan sors . 257,676 56 

250,000 00 
Exchanges for Clearing 17,455,785 34 
Bills of other banks..... ........-.c05 sees 92,525 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and es 

Lens banmansetenssgts thee qeyanecoovege 76 


1,217,300 00 
1,018,585 00 | 
2,260 00 


“#R2,881, 578 22 


BOCIB i660 00002000008 
Legal- tender notes..... 
Kedemption fund with U.S 
per cent. of circulation).. 
















LIABILITI 
$2,000,000 00 
1,000,000 00 
sia,074 31 


Capital stoc . paid in.. 







OGRE Wes Waive ct oddicescccegnsccdes 28,516 40 | 
National bank notes outstanding .... 45,000 00 | 
Dividends unpaid... .......ccccesceeseeeees 1,885 OU | 
individuai deposits subject to check. ch 19 | 


Demand certilicates of deposit 
Certified checks.............. 
Due to other national bank: 
Due to State banks and ban 





2 lG1, 3 Ww 





ee a 32,881,578 QY 
Oyazs on» YEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
I, E. 8. MASON, Cashier of the Bank of-New Yor 
National banking Association, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement Is true to the best of my know!- 
edge and belief. . 8. MASON, Cashier. 
subscribed and sworn to before me this #th day of 
HANSON C. GIBSON, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 





Correct—Attest: 


‘HAS. M. FR 
HA? L Ev ERICH, 


Ss. 
bs. D. ( Directors. 
. AMSINCK 


4 
c 
G 


RE EPORT oF TRE CONDITION OF THE 
WESTEKN NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YOKK, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, September 25th, 1891. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts. poeqeceseeececes 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation. 
U. 5. bonds tosecure deposits... 
Other stocks, bonds and mor’ tgages. 
Due from otner national banks...... 
Due from State banks and banke 
heal estate, furniture and fixtures 





















299-163. 10 
184,251 42 





Current expenses and taxes paid. 31,769 60 
PND DEED nadccctecsesease 41,000 00 
Checks and other cash items. $52 91 


Exchanges for Clearing House . coes 
SEED GS GEE BOMB ecccccccscvegssccgcoecess 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 





6,525 OU 








Tee 118 7 
BOND. coc ccsecess ‘ ° oy 20 0 
+ segal-tender notes 05,442 UO 





. S. certificates of de 
Sic cocccocceceessevan 
Redemption fund with U. 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from U.3S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund beveuseasoubain’ 


190,000 00 
2,250 00 
37,000 00 






i cid iar aaa ditindtaanintiwidnknhinal $15,045,208 51 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock paid in....,..........sceseees 8, 500,000 00 

Surplus fund....... on ab 

Undivided profits................. TW ti 


1 430 OU 
146 tu 





National bank notes nenaeaueciesinest 
Dividends unpaid.. 
a deposits : 
WD GOB c ccc ccccccccsccocece 
De mand ‘certificates of de- 
2081 







#4,760,576 90 


7,732 25 
698,981 75 


1 342,067 7 
United States deposits....... 
Due to Other national banks. 
Due to State banks and 
bankers...... eeeecvecvences 


719 WO 

3,981, 03 42 
1,016,911 % 
a ll, 137,143 90 90 





Be idecnstshinnsniantnantddausedhedesbion $15,045.21 03 51 51 
magnon OF Naw York, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
ORK 


I, HENKY ‘A. SMITH, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnity swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowle ‘age and belief. 

i. A. SMI'TH, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before ine, this sth day ‘of 


September, 1801. Kk. HEYDECKER, 
Notary P sitatic. N. Y. County. 
Correct—attest: 
a AY TOM IVES, 
( Directors. 


SNYDER, 
M. whe ELLUS HARTLEY, ) 


Ree ead OF THECON DITION OF “THE 
1fMICAL NATIONAL BA *at New York, 

in the State of New York, at the c loss of business on 

the 25th day of September, L361. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts....... ...-...sss0ee00s $21,142,308 87 

Ov erdrafts 6,156 30 





(par value) pmnaed 
Stocks and securit 
Due from other nati 
Due from State ener E 
Decnsaccecnclabansudaceses gunsdeands 
Banking house.. 
Other real estate. 
Current expenses................. 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing Hous 


50,000 00 
767,611 51 
1,447,509 16 












741,837 03 
25U,0UU UU) 





a5 14 
22,000 U0 


Bills of other banks....................0.-. we 
and 


Fractional paper currency, 
cents 


nickels 








at 0 a) 
Legal-tender notes... 
Collector of Customs 


Total 












L ABIL ITIES. 
Capital stoc pa pala in. 
M« 


$300,000 00 
6,000,000, 00 
674,208 85 
10,874 WO 
200 WO 


State bank circulatio 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject 
eee $19,860,608 24 

Demand certificates of de- 

1,240,991 87 





Certified checks..... 2.0.0..." 459,205 86 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
BRE. cocnsconccceccsoenessecases 


195,112 07 







Due to other national banks............... 
Due to State and private banks and 
bankers 


NEW Yorn, Cou 
I, WIL L iAM. QUINLA Jk., Cashier of “ The 
( "he mical National Bank of Me Ww York,” do solemniy 
swear that the above statement is true, and that the 
schedules on back of the report fully and correctly 
represent the true state of the several matters therein 
contained, to the best of wy knowledge and belief. 
WM. QUINLAN, Jn., Cashier. 
Swown to and } ee tibed bef ore me this — day ‘of 
September, 1891 Epw’p P. Bro 
No » 
Correct—Attest: 7. ¥ ube. 
. - A. ROOSEVELT. 
Kober GOEL en. { Directors. 
Ga. G. Ww ILLIAMS 








First lien on Re al Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount offe = d. W rite for Particulars and Kefer- 
ences hear 


U NION ty (NKING co., Aberdeen, Seo. Dac 


Have You Any Money? 
. Do You Want itto Earn 
Most People Do. zi: 


are not satisfied with our 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., West Superior, Wis, 


Write us for gue of our LAND INVESTMENT 


F First Mortg:: e Loane and H 
Crade Inv - 
% Absolutely inveetmen “st Se 4 ett ies. 


rhe we a annu- 
ally in Boston or New York Exchange. T: 
‘a 
AND + growing rapidly, and is in the te hess noc- 


tion of the Northwest. Write for full in- 
formation to Tacoma "Trust and 
Wash. 








Savings Wank, Tacoma. 


For which you are getting al “le or 
no interest? 


More? rs ris ing the princi- 





It will cost you nothin; 5 ame a 
plan, no harm has been don: ~ 7 


Rees OF THE 

“THE IMPOKTEKS’ AND ee NATION- 
AL BANK OF NEW YORK,” at New York, in the 
State of New York, at the close of business on the 25th 
day of September, 1891: 


JONDITION OF 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 231 78 
Overdrafts * 288 94 
e ds to secure 3,000 OU 
Due from other ae Sanke.. Kiesdetonces 1,026,402 88 
Due trom State and private hanks and 
. 39,782 U1 
200,000 00 
te 4,500 00 
Current expenses and taxes peas. 85,352 78 
Checks and other cash items. _, 192,136 83 
exchanges for C ~~ agped House... 3,208,772 43 
Millis of uther HANKS. ......2.cevccssescsces 402,170 00 
r ae at currency, nickels and 
pat eussesedas vivah dnethn Site cdsendpses 1,020 00 
Specie, viz.: . 
wold coin $195,000 00 
Gold Treas 2,595,000 00 
Silver dol 8,000 00 
— er - 
iatartashssncons ee 15,000 00 
F ractional siiver coin..... 8 8,600 oO 2 ee 00 
Legal-tender notes. ......... ..csccceecceses 921,791 00 
United States certificates of deposit for 
legal-tender notes. ...........csseeeeseeees 1,460,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasure 


(pes: more than 5 per cent. on cireula- 


Due ean U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 5,000 00 
Welbalh. 0. cscvesccccocesesvncevess coesecece $33,161,208 65 


$1,500,000 00 
4,500,000 00 











“4 316,465 17 
Circulating notes receive rom Comp- .- 
troller 45,000 00 
State bank ciroulation outstanding. . 5,0¥1 Ou 
Dividends unpaid. ..........-s...ceeeeeeeees 6,390 00 
oF deposita subject 
Us vodias anmsekbenanses $11,033,909 40 
pean certificates of de- 
oS re aS 160 00 
Certitied checks............. 654,236 64 
c — s checks outstand- — 
noseandes een sdingncabehecs 177,267 23— 11,865,573 27 
Due to other national banks............... 10,747,027 97 
Due to State and private banks and 
BOMOTD. 22. ccccccccccasccccscevce evcesccnce 3,675,151 24 
WO, sacn ce anscntnckestsoccsetsends oesees oa 161, ms 65 


STATE OF NEW YORK COUNTY OF NEW Yo 

I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of “ T he “Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ National Kank of New York,” 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
and that the schedules on back of the reportdully and 
correctly represent the true state of the several mat- 
ters therein contained, to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. é i 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of 
September, 1891. LOUIS GRUNHUT, 
Notary Public, Co. of N. Y. 





Correct—Attes' 
= H. PEIEKINS, JR., 
WwW. TOWN 


SEND, ( Directors. 
Ebwakp VAN “VOLKENBU RGH, ) 


(No. 1261.) 
REsstios OF THE ¢ KONDITION Bd Mit 
*york. at 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND 
‘K,at New York, in the State of New 


$M 
the close of business September 25th, 1891: 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts, secured @ ( 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, €tC...........- 
Due from other national banks...... 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Banking-house, furniture, and fixtures. . 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 

Checks and other cash items. 
texchanges for Clearing House 
bills of other banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, ans 
COILS. 2.0 cccccccccccccece 
DRI adiedacruncinn 





















Legal-tender notes. ..........+..eeeeneees i 162) 752 U0 
U. 8. certiticates of deposits for legal- 
QONRMOTS, 20. cccccccccccccccscccccscccesccccce 70,000 00 


Redemption fund h S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 





2,250 00 














M044+000 054 600scannadiaibavemionens ~ $2,481,468 68 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stoc . paid in 83300,000 00 

Surplus fund....... 2a0,000 00 

Unuivided profits. 60,500 00 

National bank notes outstanding. 45,000 00 

‘aX account »,ULS 60 


Dividends unpaid. 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certilicates of deposit. . 








16,127 91 
is lus SL 


seer fool 40k os 





RK 8 

be “it. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bauk, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my Knowledge and belief. 

/M. H. CHASK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to = me this 2th day of 
September, 18¥1. HENRY W. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 

Correct—Attes 
G. “i. : BRINCKERHOFF, ) 
JNO, A. DELANOY, JR., 
H. SidtsRRHORY. 


{ Dire tors. 


} EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
} tox . ying L BANK OF 'THE CITY OF 
NEW YOR w York, in the State - New York, 
at the close 2 Susiness September 25th, 1891: 
RESOURCES: 
Loans and discounts. ............seecseesees 
Overdrafts, secured and speccuren «o 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation. . 
Stocks, securities, etc.............. 
Due from other national banks. .... 
Due from State banks and bankers 


$3,001,534 39 
MW 

50,000 00 
113,022 29 
863,018 91 
67,085 67 











Furniture and fixtures............ ..6..se08 5,000 OO 
Other real estate and meres owned.. 192,458 79 
Current € pense and taxes paid.......... 8,435 55 
Premiums ona U. DOMES... ccccccccccccsece 10,187 50 
Cc _ ~-4 and ‘other cash 
807 56 

Beehangos 

House ae 1,025,487 4 
Bills of other banks......... 2,049 
Fractional paper currency, 

nic a ls and cents........... 108 08 
BROGED. cocesccsvesess ° 277,670 60 
Les eal tender notes 350,500 00 
United States certificates 


of deposit for legal-tend- 
GE cis cvecsaeevseteteseecsives 


40,000 00 


—_—_—_— 1,704,907 80 
Redemption fund with United States 


Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
Due from United States Treasurer other 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund....... 4,000 00 








#6,031,79 7 95 69 6 








LIABILITIE 


Capital stock paid in.. 
Gnd fund 


Ss. 
1,000,000 00 
25,000 00 
26,055 16 
45,000 00 


| BSA * 12,861 O01 
Certified checks.............. 833,588 10 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 

RG. ccc cccsccecccctescecccesee 61,961 33 





2,110,019 15 
Due to other national banks - $2,359,3 359,310 33 
Due x4. State banks 





2,825,721 38 


R., Cashier a 
Savecri and onan = He me this ist day of 


Octobe 
EUGENE DELMAR, Ni Public, N. Y. 
o p R, Notary c. 
JOHN B Yee oere 














Rerekh OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NENTAL NAT On: aT! BANK, NEW 
YORK, at the close of business on the 25th day of Sep- 
tember, 1891: 
_ RENUROES, 
$4,148,607 55 
° 6 91 
oT Bt 
210 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid:<-'"""-> Ona 
$967,915 45 
210 00 
Due from Treasurer of U. 8. 2,250 00 
5 for Clearing 
6,025,204 06 
eR ee ee SR Me ey: Bs. A $11,025,633 64 
Capital stock. $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund....... 200,000 00 
Un —— opens 104,489 16 
Circulation......... 42,860 00 
Dividends" unpaid 8,169 92 
Jeposits— 
Individuals 
National banks. 
State ban. -. 
Acceptanc U59 
C certificates ¢ of deposit... 182 
Cashier’s checks............ 91,547 «2 


9,670,114 56 


WOR oss cscdaccccccctecoscesdse atrebecwee $11 amgengt 64 

STATE OF NEW York, gorury OF NEW YORK, 3s. 

I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 

named bank, do peleunniie’ swear that the above state- 

ment is true to the best of iY knowledge and belief. 
4F RED H. 'TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of 

September, 181. 

EDWIN F, Corey. 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


RLES H. MARSHALL, / 
FREDERIC TAYLOR 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, Ss 


EPORT OF THE C ONDIZION or. THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, in the State of New York, “a the close of 

business, 2th September, 1891: 


Correc a 


» Directors. 

















RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts,...........+..+ $1,527,725 80 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 1,852 § 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 U0 
Stocks, securities, etc........... ‘ 1,516,759, 65 
Due from other national banks...........: 33,962 77 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 60,000 U0 
Checks and other cash items.............++ 1,125 37 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 81,119 75 
Bills of other bankS...........+..-+ese+ee00s W.700 OO 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

OBTEB. « cccccccccescccccoccccccesccceccceccecs 6,732 33 
ROGER, 000009300080 699,040 UO 
Legal-tender notes..... 71,600 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation)..............++++ 2,250 00 

WOE cocctccns neanpoiventsvecccemcetsess $4,162,368 61 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in $200,000 00 
Surplus fund...... 






Undivided profits. 
National bank notes aga » eas 
Individual deposits subject to cheek...... 





Demand certificates of deposit..... 
Certified checks............0.+s. . ° 38,685 27 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.............. 1,063 4 
OG cn nccmiscnnvenpenqueenesnessnenncens #4, ae 61 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 
i, WM. H. JENNISON, Cashier of the abov vohamed 
balk, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
WM. H. JENNISON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this } day of 
September, 1891. LEWIs L. PIERCE, 
Notary Public (2). 
Correct—Attest: 


FRANCIS L. LELAND, ) 
JOSEPH PARK Directors. 
PRED EK G- LER, s 


EPORT OF THE Cc ONDITION OF THE 
GAKFIELD NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of ‘New York, -_ the close of business 
September 25th, 1891: 
RESOURC 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and wu 


ES. 












$3,116,248 15 
48 1b 























U. 5. bonds to secure circulation.... 200,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand............. 100,000 U0 
Due from other national banks... 251,129 
Current expenses and taxes pate... 17,724 57 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.... .. 65,000 00 
Checks and other cash items...: 14,609 07 
Exchanges for Clearing House 123,336 68 
— of ~~ banks ae 4 31,250 WO 
‘ractional paper currency, nickels, an 
SRI sxbidvncesonsdcctecen 9,349 87 
Specie ooo 581,427 Ww 
Legal-tender MOteS. .........+.eeeces eeesees 227,321 00 
U. 5. certificates of ‘deposit for legal 
ROE, isnsnasinnnecudeneanndinecans e0bdinnt 90,000 00 
* “iemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation 9,000 00 
Weta, ccccccscvvcveccncocensscvecescessacss $4,340,045 36 
LAADELESE ES 
Capital stock paid in $200,000 00 
Surplus fund.......... 350,000 U0 
Undivided profits............. 58,700 65 


ts ane 
National bank notes outstanding......... 
oo deposits subject 


180,000 00 











Gini vadedvisreceresys $3,718,697 47 
Demand scertific 
Si scahodenensewnshes want 51,687 23 
Certified checks.............. 26,478 68 
———" 8s checks outstand- 
pucsesoccesdcesscossesecene 23,527 Oi— 3. 820,390 40 
Due’ to other national banks..............+ 235,954 31 
SEIN we sicnnetcicn tnt dieddnaaiemmimideinhe $4. ae ab 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


I, HENRY ‘D. NORTHROP, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to ee) best of my knowledge and belief. 

HENRY D. NORTHROP, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this’ Ist day of 
0c neat. 1891. OWEN WARD, Notary Public. 
rect—Attest. 
4 ‘o. CHENEY, ; 
J. H. BRESLIN Directors. 
HIRAM HITCHCOC K, J 
OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
23 BROAD aa se BU ILDING), 
NEw Yo September 2th, 1891. 

\OUPONS DUE OCTOBER 1S FROM THE FOL- 

/ lowing bonds will be paid on and after that date 
at this office: 

Southern Pacific R, R. Co. of Cal. Ist Mtge. 6 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. Ist Mtge. 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific Branch Ky, Co. Ist Mortgage 6. 
Northern Ry. Ist Mtge. 5s. 

Central Pacific K. R. Co. Land Bonds, ext. 5 i = 
Central Pac. K. R. Go. Ist Mtge. (San Joaquin 

Central Pac. R. - Co. 5 per cent. =  Hlonds of i. 


Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. KR. and 38. 5. 
New York, Texas & Mexican K. R. C ‘0. lst Mtge. 4. 


























r ce 
ton, Texas Central enaaees 6 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures 4 per cent 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS, ‘Treasurer. 


Ww ESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
NEw YORK, September 9th, 1891. 
DIVIDEND NO. 92. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending September 30th 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of October next, to shareholders of 
record at the close of the transfer books on the 2ist 
day of September instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock om the 
afternoon of September 2ist inst., and reopened on the 
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NOSTRAND, { Directors 


- RE ROCHESTER, Treasurers 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market during the past week has 
been unmistakably dull in nearly all its 
branches at first hands. Two or three 
days of cooler weather raised hopes of an 
increased business, but before these had a 
chance of being realized the temperature 
rose again to nearly midsummer hight 
during business hours at least. The effect 
of this locally has been to cut down 
sharply business in fall specialties. Re- 
tailers complain of trade being almost at a 
standstill. Jobbers see that this is so in 
the absence of local buying, and commis- 
sion houses find proof of it in the heavy 
reduction in duplicate orders. Agents 
have, it is true, done exceedingly well with 
their fall lines, so too have jobbers, but 
with retailers the fall business is just com- 
mencing, and it is one of the worst features 
of the market that altho there has been 
such a heavy movement from first and 
second hands, much the largest proportion 
of delivered goods must yet be held at all 
final distributing points awaiting actual 
consumers. 

Reports from Chicago, St. Louis, St. Jo 
and various markets in the Southwest, 
West and Northwest show that New York 
is not alone in its experience of the unde- 
sirable influence of the unseasonable 
weather, all the late activity having given 
place to dullness. With a permanent 
change to cold weather, or to seasonable 
coolness, this would probably speedily 
change again, as the purchasing powers of 
the agricultural districts have been in- 
creased by the complete harvesting of the 
corn crop under most favorable conditions, 
and the demand for dry goods ought to 
prove so much more active because pres- 
ently delayed. 

Apart from the foregoing, the features 
of the market are without material change. 
The tone is steady throughout for cotton 
fabrics and reputable makes of woolen 
and worsted goods, the falling off in the 
demand having no effect on prices as a 
rule, altho incidentally it inclines certain 
holders to make efforts now and again to 
stimulate buyers into action by special in- 
ducements. Such trading has, 
been infrequent. 


however, 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


LONG evenings give people the desire and 
time for extended reading. At this season 
of the year many are saying to themselves, 
** What paper shall we subscribe for?”’ The 
answer ought to be, Subscribe for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. THE INDEPENDENT asks its 
old subscribers to suggest to their friends 
who are not readers of the paper the desira- 
bility of their becoming so. With this in 
view we have adopted the subjoined club 
rates, which are, we think, exceedingly lib- 
eral, 

The attention of new readers as well as of 
our old subscribers is called to the following 
terms of subscription and club rates. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months..... $ 75) Six months........ $1 50 
Four months...... 1 00} One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES, 

‘Two years to one subscriber................+ 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 


Three years to one subscriber............... 
Three subscribers one year each 
Four years to one subscriber................ 

Four subscribers one yeareach....... P 

Five years to one subscriber................. 

Five subscribers one year each.............. 

In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 

“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cent<. 

Old subscribers are particularly requested 
to send their renewals direct to us, thus 
avoiding delay and loss of consecutive num- 
bers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 








> 


THE attention of our readers is called to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. —.* Gaze & Sons’, which an- 
nounces excursions for e Holy Land, Italy, and 
other places 

ae 

THE Schermerhorn & Worrell Investment Com- 

any, of Denver, Col., ask those of our readers who 
eve money to inves' "and who have recovered from 





WHERE MONEY IS MADE. 


AGRICULTURAL and horticultural pursuits in the 
region east of the Rocky Mountains are attended by 
the hard condition of close com: tion. It senly by 
the exercise of superior ind 
that more than a bare subsistence is 


wn in an wakar Uiane dt the Vala: then meeceet. 
y articles of consum) 


only in foreign countries and ported Seance into 
e Uni States wader } heavy qpenee Ly = 
tation an harges. e California nit 


nowhere 


ially offering easy conli- 
alt ge Hb  e- + -- . — days doy wees is 
m) fs and some nd of crops ma: made to 
wat alltimes of the year. The climate is mild, 
racing and healthful. omen especially have more 
eins than a for making money at * ssrpemenee occupa- 
ons than anywhere else in the worl 
‘ormation on this subject can be had 
wy appl applying to B. HAWLEY, Assistant sacral Trattic 
Broadway, New York.—Ad 


BEECHAM’S PILLS for a bad Liver.—Adv. 


= ie & es) 








o> 
MEssRS. SHEPPARD KNAPP & Co. ask our readers 
carpets, curtains or furni- 
their advertisement in this 


oods Messrs. Sheppard Knapp & Co. have 
ev A. had | n stock 





Messrs. J. R. TORREY & Co. tell in their advertise- 


ment in this paper how every shaver can keep his 
razor sharp. 


ee oe ——- 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—Perfectly pure—instan- 
taneous. —Adv. 


HOW FAMILIES Go TO CALIFORNIA. 


THERE are still many who do not know of the regu- 
lar semi-monthly family excursions to California 
over the “Sunset Route” of the Southern Pacific 
Company (via New Orleans). Families, individuals 
or parties of friends wishing to travel together, who 
do not care to indulge in the luxury of a Pullman pal- 
ace car, have no excuse to deny themselves the great- 

est treat of a lifetime in a visit to California; for al- 
tho only the second, or cheapest, rate is charged, the 
trains are regular express trains, the sleeping cars 
are comfortable, have clean, fresh bedding, roomy 
lavatories and dressin ng rooms, and are kept perfectly 
clean and sweet. Every excursion is attended by a 
special agent of the Southern Pacific Company, and 
his sole business is to see to the wants of the passen- 
gers without any extra cost to them 

The “Sunset Route” has si lar attractions for 
those unacquainted with the charms of the South. 
New Orleans is one of the most interesting cities in 
the world. The traveler will find many strange and 
interesting things, and upon arriving in California he 
will see the famous orange groves of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and beautiful vineyards and orchards all the 
way thence to San Francisco. 

Information concerning rates, time of i ing any 
point, etc., can be obtained from E. HAWLEY, Assist- 
et General Traffic Manager, 343 rend war. , New 

ork.—Adv 





BENEDICT—BULL. —In the South Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass., October Ist, by the Kev. 
Samuel's. Buc ingham, b. D., of Springfield, as- 
sisted by the Rev. 8. Hop kins Emery, D.D., of 
Taunton, GEORGE W HEEL ER BENEDICT, of Bos- 
ton, and ANNA LOUISE, daughter of Lorenzo 
Bull, Esq., of Quincy, Ill 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERICAN MISSIONAR Y 
TION 


ASSOCIA- 


THE Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be held in the Euclid 
Avenue Congregational C hureh corner ¢ <. Logan cad 
Euclid Avenues) Cleveland, r Sth-2 
The meeting will oom. promp — hy 3 Soclock P. a" 
October 20th, at which time the General Survey and 
Treasurer’s report wlll be present In the ev ening, 
the Rev. Albert J. Lyman, D.D., of Brooklyn, N 
= reach the sermon 

‘ar as possible, the Cleveland churches will en- 
tertain those who attend. Those purposing to be 
eran’ and wishing entertainment, are requested to 
write 

Assignment Pemanitiee, Cong’l Rooms, 
M. C. A. Building, Cleveland, 0. 

Special rates will be arranged at hotels for those 

who desire to per their own w 
LROAD FAC LITIES. 

The L 3 i 4 Association (in case one 
hundred penne tend); the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad ( jilinois); he Central Traffic Association 
from its territory (viz. Chicago eastward to Buffalo, 
not including Michigan); and the Boston Passenger 
Committee; will give two-thirds rates to persons at- 
tending the Annual Meeting. The usual certificate 
plan will be observed, the de egates paying full fare 
to Cleveland (securing certificate of agent at time of 
bike court and one-third fare returning. We expect 

ike courtesies from other roads. 

Association is invited to visit Oberlin on Fri- 
on forenoon, October 23d, and appropriate exercises 


Joenold, 
Constable kK Co 


PALL FASHIONS 
in DRESS GOODS. 


English and Scotch Homespuns, 
French Chevron Cords, 


Novel Effects in Wool Frieze and Silk 
and Wool Vestings. 


Bedford Cords, 
Armure Serges. 
Crepon and Crepe Barege 
For Evening Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES, 


In Steel and Persian Effects. 


Broadway K 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 











the scare incident to the financial panic of N 

and Dossumee e. 4 wri Py ay invest- 

men ey are able to place in that city paying seven 
and eight per cent. interest, 








= For Catal logue & Prices of “Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Lae Fence for Lawns, Gometers Farms, 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G Co., Bea Penn, 








CHOICE 


_ CARPETINGS 


: | AXMINSTER 


AND 


WILTON. 
For Drawing and Reception Rooms, 


Libraries and Halls, 


In these goods, noted for their 
great durability, we offer this 
season a complete stock of ar- 
tistic patterns, designed and col- 
ored exclusively for us. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 33, 35 E. 18th 8t., 


NEW YORK, 





NEILL, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 2IST ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Millinery Department. 
SPECIAL DISPLAY 


OF 


Large Hats and Turbans 


THIS WEEK, 


At Very Attractive Prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


bth AVENUE, 20th 10 2Ist ST. 


J ROTINCHILD 


NEW YORK, 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN, Fulton St., cor’. Hoyt. 
PARIS, Rue d’Enghien. 





Sapplementary to our 


GRAND OPENING 


We will show to-morrow and dur- 
ing this week another invoice of 
the very latest PARIS and LON- 
DON ROUND HATS, TOQUES, 
TURBANS, and BONNETS which 
are especially noteworthy for 
their originality in design and 
the superb fabrics of which they 
are composed, and other special- 
ties for Ladies, Misses and Chil- 
dren. 

In untrimmed Felts and velvet- 
covered Hats also, we will show 
the newest and latest shapes, and 
in all other departments every- 
thing necessary for the making 
and trimming of any style of 
Ladies’ Headgear, 


All at Lowest Prevailing Prices. 
NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


CRETE RRS IN ORANITE, 
, 
1321 Broadway, N. ¥, City, opposite Dodge Statue, 








MOURNING GOODS 


Silk Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Send for samples and mention this paper. 


R.H. Stearns & Co., 


BOSTON. 


THIS WEEK, 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


We exhibit a Special importation oc 
Rich Silks, representing the very 
latest ideas in Novelties. They in- 
clude Moire, with Satin Pekins, Pekin 
Broches, in both Silk and Metal, Barre 
Ondule Broche and other specialties. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


We have a Special Sale of Silks at less 
than $1.00a 

Black and Colored India Silks at 
45c.; Black Figured Duchesse at 67ic.; 
23-inch Japan Silk, Satin Stripes, 
65c.; 23-inch Black Gros Grain, Cache- 
mere Finish, at 85c.; also Figured 
India and China Silks at greatly re- 
duced frice 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & Lith STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


CARPETS. 


FALLSTYLES NOW OPEN. 
ROYAL WILTONS. 


(the best wearing carpet made) 
and a full line of 


AXMINSTERS, 


Just received, at about 
THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY VELVET. 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 
which we believe will wear equal to a body cae 
and in style and effect rich as a Wilton. 

ODD PATTERNS IN EXTRA SUPERS 
to close out quickly at greatly reduced prices. 


‘CURTAINS. 


Special attention is called to our new importations of 


EMBROIDERED PLU er AND DOUBLE 
FACED VELOURS 
in naan Cy a el effects. 
to our 


LACE CURTAINS, 


in Brussels, By and Senbser, 
t lowest prices. 


FURNITURE. 


A large assortment of suits and odd pieces, our own 
upholstering. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 


era iy ov 


(wu you EL Hed 
| Yn derWear: 
VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of tem 
ture. Sold by leading merchants in all principateltien: 
Iliustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 














WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





For the Cure of Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Pneumonia, Influenza, Bron- 
» chitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases 


and Scrofualous Humors,. 


re the v icle req 
ties of the Oil, and to recreate where disease 
a remarkable tonic, and will 
copes weak and debilitated persons to become strong 
t should be kept in every family for in- 
stant use on | the first } oepeerence of oon hs or inte. 


Pee 
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Jusurance. 


ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE. 


We make the following extracts from 
in interesting article in the Forum for Sep- 
iember, by Mr. James R. Pitcher, Secre- 
tary and Manager of the U. 8. Mutual Ac- 
cident Association: 

“Tt is a great wonder, in fact, that acci- 
dent insurance, in its present form, was not 
sooner thought of; and that it has not a 
history of 300 or 400 years, instead of less 
than fifty. Especially is this a matter of 
wonder when we find that, as early as 1541, 
merchants did sometimes insure the lives 
of the masters of their vessels against dis- 
aster at sea—a hint as to the possibilities of 
wcident insurance, which would certainly 
have borne fruit had the world been ripe for 
it. But the fact steadily won recognition 
that a prudent foresight, involving careful 
attention to every possible contingency, is 
an essential condition to business success; 
and that a failure to exercise such foresight, 
by one upon whom others are dependent, is 
criminal neglect. Men had learned to con- 
sider that a man lacked ordinary business 
prudence who was ruined when house or 
property was away in flames, be- 
cause he had neglected, by fire insurance, to 
divide the loss with so large a number of 
others as to make its burden more easily 
borne. And when men learn that disabling 
or fatal accidents are more than forty times 
as likely to befall them as fire is to destroy 
their buildings, they could not escape the 
conclusion that accident insurance is a ne- 
cessity for the prudent; and the world was 
growing prudent. 

** In 1864 the first accident insurance com- 
pany in this country began its career and 
continued to have a monopoly of the busi- 
ness, in spite of many efforts to organize 
competing companies, until 1877, Since that 
time accident insurance has steadily grown 
in popularity with the American public. A 
little more than three years ago the scope of 
accident insurance Until 
that time indemnity had been paid only 
when accidents resulted fatally, or for a lim- 
ited number of weeks, not exceeding twenty- 
six, for totally disabling injury. But an 
accident often leaves the victim permanent- 
ly disabled, blind or maimed, and the pay- 
ment of a weekly indemnity for even a year 
is but a very partial reimbursement for the 
loss of earning power. A somewhat arbi- 
trary list of for such misfor- 
tunes was devised and put into practice. 
The more common form of policy in * pre- 
ferred”’ classes, that is, classes composed of 
professional and business men was for 35,000 
in case of death by accident, with 3% weekly 
indemnity in case of disabling injury. The 
holder of such a policy in any of the better 
accident companies finds himself, under this 
new arrangement, entitled to additional 
benefits about as follows: for an injury per- 
manently disabling him from attending to 
business he is entitled to $2,500; for the loss 
of two limbs, 35,0u0; for the loss of the right 
hand or of either foot, $2,500; for the loss of 
the left hand, $1,250; for the loss of one eye, 
$650; for the entire loss of sight, $5,000, 


swept 


was enlarged. 


indemnities 


‘It is interesting to compare these figures 
with the rates of indemnity offered to the 
soldiers of Holland by the Government dur- 
ing the war with England in 1665. These 
rates were: for the loss of both eyes, $315; 
one eye, $73; both arms, $315; right arm, 394; 
left arm, $75; both hands, $250; right hand, 
$73; left hand, $63; both legs, $147; one leg, 
$73; both feet, 304; one foot, 43. These rates 
were, so far as we know, the results of the 
first attempt to determine the value of the 
different human body. 
Kither such value has largely increased since 
that time, or the accident companies of to- 
day avednclined to pay more liberally than 
the republic of the United Netherlands. 

“The curious facts about accidents that 
have been classified from the experience of 
accident insurance companies in many ways 
throw an interesting light on human nature 
and the habits of men. For instance, nine- 
teen-twentieths of all accidents that 
occur to professional and business men are 
in no way connected with their occupations, 
but are such as all men are exposed to. Men 
of these classes are, of course, ‘ preferred 
risks’ in accident insurance parlance. The 
‘ordinary risks’ include civil engineers, 
field surveyors, supervising architects, 
and others whose occupation are a trifle 
more hazardous than the ‘ preferred,’ The 
‘extra hazardous risks’ are such as buzz- 
sawyers, freight train brakemen, miners and 
electric light workmen. A commentary on 
human nature is afforded by the fact that 
every man depreciates the risk of his pecu- 
liar calling. The car coupler, the laborer on 
@ construction train, or the electric light 


members of the 


the 
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lineman, is perfectly sure that there is no 
occupation safer than the one in which he is 
engaged. There are certain classes engaged 
in occupations so dangerous that no accident 
insurance company can afford to insure 
them. The professional acrobat, the profes- 
sional baseball player, the circus rider and 
the aeronaut cannot secure insurance. In 
only one form of accident insurance is no 
discrimination made as to occupation. The 
accident ticket, covering accident insurance 
for one day at a time, is sold at a rate so 
high that the companies issuing it can afford 
to give insurance even to the most hazard- 
ous of occupations. Twenty-five cents a day 
seems a small sum, but it is equivalent to 
$91.25 a year for %3,000 accident insur- 
ance, P 

“To the questions as to when, where and 
how accidents occur, the only general 
answer that can be given is: when they are 
least expected. The commercial traveler 
who insures because he is exposed to danger 
while on the rail, draws indemnity for an 
injury received while winding a clock. The 
dentist who endeavors to protect himself 
against possible personal injury while using 
his tools is disabled by a cinder in his eye. 
It is to be noted, however, that more acci- 
dents in proportion to population occur in 
the South, the Southwest and the West than 
in the Northern, the Middle and the Eastern 
States. The older and more closely settled 
portions of the country are the safer ones. 
As to time and seasons, midwinter, with its 
icy sidewalks, and midsummer, with its 
great variety of outdoor occupations, are 
especially prolific of accidents. 
common form of accident is a fall. 


reported at police headquarters in the city of 
New York 5,223 accidents resulting in seri- 
ous or fatal injuries ; and 3,086 of these were 
the results of falls. Of 12,422 claims paid by 


one accident company, 4,814 were for inju- | 


ries received from falls. 

“ The statistics of one large company show 
that one is two and a half times as likely to 
meet with a fatal accident as to lose limb or 
sight accidentally ; that one is as likely to 
lose an eye as a foot, and two-thirds as 
likely to lose an eyeas ahand. These re- 
sults are not surprising, but itis difficult 
to understand why one is eighteen times as 
likely to lose the left hand us the right hand, 
and more than five times as likely to lose 
the left foot as the right. 

“The extent to which public attention 
has been directed to accidents is shown by 
the fact that during the year 1890 more than 
$3,300,000 was paid by accident insurance 
companies in the United States to those 
who had met with disabling accidents, or to 
the beneficiaries of those who had met with 
fatal accidents.”’ 





+ 

ATTENTION, PROPERTY-OWNERS! 
HERE is & little anecdote, doubtless true, 

which illustrates the practical utility of 

periodical inspection for fire protection 


by a practical man whose faculties are | 


trained and whose interests lie in this one 
direction. An officer of the insurance 
Salvage Corps in Baltimore, passing one 
day through the establishment of a lead- 
ing wholesale dry goods firm,noticed three 
portable extinguishers, each having its 
hose and nozzle, very conveniently located 
for easy access, and apparently ready for 
instant use in an emergency. He called 
the proprietor, and asked him what those 
things were for. Astonished at such ig- 
norance in an expert upon his own special- 
ty, the proprietor replied that they were 
for immediate use in case of fire. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the investigator, ‘‘ but they have no 
water in them.” The proprietor then 
looked at the deceitful articles, and they 
both looked; and they found that, by neg- 
lect on part of somebody, the extinguishers 
contained no water to be thrown on the 
fire, and nochemicals wherewith to throw 
the water, and that, moreover, the water 
could not have gotten out had the contents 
been properly there, because the discharge 
vents were so corroded as to stop them 
completely. Of course, these defects were 
remediable, just as one can go down street, 
any time, and buy fresh extinguishers of 
the dealers in such articles; but the trou- 
ble is that fire will not wait while appara- 
tus is purchased or put in order. 

How many buildings have these sooth- 
ing looking little extinguishers, which are 
faultless while everything goes well but 
would not do their work if required with- 
out warning? As to “fire pails,” how 


many are always just ready? As to pri- 
vate fire hose and extinguishing appara- 
tus generally, how? How many sets of 


DEPENDEN,T. 


The most | 
During | 
the year ending April 20th, 1891, there were | 


elaborate sprinklers are there which, for 
one or another lack, would not sprinkle if 
required to do so? Nobody knows; but it 
is known that there have been not a few 
“sprinkled risks” which were not 
sprinkled in the emergency but would 
have been “if only” this or that had 
been otherwise. How many of the 
boats carried obtrusively in sight, in 
compliance with law, on our steam- 
boats and steamships, are seaworthy at 
all times, or could even be gotten off 
deck and to the water right side up, by 
the men and in the circumstances that 
would be a part of the emergency? 

The reason of these slips is evident and 
natural. The possible emergency to be 
provided for does not come at all, or else 
is so long in coming that, when it does 
come, the men and the apparatus are 
caught unready. The men have had no 
drill, and so lose their wits; the apparatus 
has not been periodically looked after, be- 
cause it has not been the especial business 
of anybody in particular to do this. 

To make this practical, how about your 
store, factory, house? If a fire started, 
what would you do first, and next? Have 
you provided anything to fight a little fire 
with and prevent its becoming a big one? 
If you have anything, what is the condi- 
tion of it, to your actual knowledge? If 
you know it is all right, how do yon know? 
When was it carefully inspected last, and 
whose duty is it to inspect? 

Suppose you see about this? 

ein ad 
INSURANCE NOTES. 
| WE hear nothing lately about the al- 
| leged determination of the American 
Casualty to have a tussle with Commis- 
sioner Pierce about his right to restrict it 
| toasingle kind of business in this State; 
but, having chosen (under compulsion) the 
steam-boiler branch as that one, it is 
pushing that branch energetically as far 
as itcan be made to go. For example, it 
has recently made a contract, said to be 
for $60,000 annual premium, to adjust 
and settle all claims for damages by acci- 
dent against the Long Island Rallroad, 
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also agreeing to hold the railroad harm- 
less from any suits whicl# may be brought 
directly against it. This blanket con- 
tract is claimed to fall within Mr. Pierce's 
line, which is “the business of making 
insurance upon steam boilers and upon 
pipes, engines and machinery connected 
therewith or operated thereby, against 
explosion and accident, and against loss 
or damage to life or property resulting 
therefrom, and to make inspections of 
and issue certificates of inspection upon 
such boilers, pipes, engines and machin- 
ery ” 

....-Policy holders in the bankrupt Amer- 
ican Life of Philadelphia will soon receive 
a dividend of about 24 per cent. from 
the receiver, the Real Estate Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company. The Philadel- 
phia Press says the receiver’s account file 
shows $314,000 in hand, clear of all costs 
and charges, to be divided upon the re- 
serve value of the Company’s policies by 
the last official report, which was $1,329,- 
000. The regular policy holders who are to 
share in this distribution number 2,300, 
but those who held industrial policies 
do not fare so well, many of their claims 
being so small that to prove them would 
absorb them, or even more. It is said that 
quite a block of assets at first considered of 
no value whatever have turned out to be 
marketable, and Mr. Hannis, a lawyer who 
represents a large number of policy holders, 
expresses a hope that $150,000 or more of 
further cash will be realized; in such case, 
he says, from fifteen to twenty per cent., 
making between forty and forty-five per 
cent. 





....The libel suit, for an amount we do 
not remember, brought by the Mutual 
Benefit [Life Association of America] 
against the San Francisco Coast Review 
(insurance) has come toanend. The de- 
fendants have always been ready for trial, 
and the plaintiff has always wanted delay; 
so the Police Court judge from whom a 
warrant for arrest of the publisher was ob- 
tained has tired of it and ordered the com- 
plaint dismissed. A copy of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, containing that tremendously heavy 
document by Mr. Anthony Comstock, was 
introduced as evidence. 








Insurance 


The advance made by the Mutual Life 
years is phenomenal when compared with 
| competitors, 


A gain of more than....... 


its own country. 





poverty the hoary head of age, 





In 1884 the new risks amounted to 
In 1890 the new risks amounted to 


Gain in 1890 over 1884... . 


ANNUAL INCOME 
The total income in 1884 was...... 
The total income in 1890 was...... 


Gain in 1890 over 1884.... 


In 1884 the total insurance in force was..... 
In 1890 the total insurance in force was........... 


PHENOMENAL GROW THI 
OF 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Insurance Company during the past seven 
the progress of any or all of its would-be 


THE GROWTH OF ITS ASSETS. 
In 1884 its total assets amounted to................ $103,876,178 51 


In 1890 its total assets amounted to................. 


147,154,961 20 
$43,000,000 00 





ITS MARVELOUS INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 


$34,681,420 00 
160,985,986 00 
$126,304,566 00 
NEARLY DOUBLE. 
$19,095,318 41 
34,978,778 69) 


$15,883,460 28 








THE TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


---+-» $351,789,285 00 
638,226,865 00 





Gain of Insurance in Force................ $286,437,580 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company has more insurance in force upon the lives of 
citizens in the United States than any other company, thus showing its reputation in 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS PAID TO THE POLICY- 
HOLDERS. 

The assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Company are often referred to as ‘‘ The 
Great Family Fund” held by the Trustees of the Company for its policy-holders. 

During the year 1890 the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York paid to 
its policy-holders from this fund the enormous sum of $16,973,200.05, the largest 
amount paid in any one year by any Life Insurance Company in the world. 
sum paid to the insured since the formation of the Mutual Life in 1843 exceeds three 
hundred millions of dollars, the exact sum being $304,665,147.17. 
scarcely grasp the immensity of this sum of money, or realize the immeasurable bene- 
fits accomplished by its distribution. It has relieved the wants of the needy, has car- 
ried comfort to sorrowing widows and orphans, and has saved from destitution and 


The mind can 


The total 
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INSURANCE. 


1851. AGHUS 1891. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


40 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
ey -holder a er pe and entitled to 
partic he Mass. in distributions of surplus, . 
> forfeiture anoles to all policies, and 
most liberal features ever before offered. 
E: — ite merits before fore insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 

In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force. . $79,000,000 


LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortality is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


WASHINGT ON 


Life 


Insurance 




















Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets,- Over $11,000,000 


© assets of the Washington contain the largest 

proportion of Bond and Mo Investments of any 
ife Insurance company in this country, and the 
smallest proportion of cash walawented 

The nation Bond of the Washington in “found 
and explicit terms guarantees advantages oa ® -_ 
in a conpract pf tp PA other company. A first-c 
vestment policy 


E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies, 


_21 Cortlandt St., New York City. _ 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President.. 


January ist, 1891. 
PS BT ever aces 2222222272277 388-972 18 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $906,257 74 


Cash surrender values stated in ovesy pecy. and and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F* 


NEW YORK at E, 189 Broadway, 
« W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


WIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


135 BROADW NEW YORK. 
as Oe wiz io = 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan, 1st., 1891. 
CASH i DARIFAL 


tee nrarmrintians RTS 








all other liabiliti 





RIOD, we'nccn ns <prscapnende=eerbie $2,622,480 85 
Protec- 


Poltey-Reliiors te a this Re Comes have increased 
nder the Gua Guaranties of the 


NEW yore BAT Fae NOTH ON trenden: LAW. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vien eo 
GEO. C. HO Sec. 8. H. POST, Asst. Sec, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YoOrK, January 2ist, 1891. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








$3,829,331 19 


uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
INTEL Den ctnesdbcsrcocascbsacepvases 1,357,821 14 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,187,152 33 | 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, mt, 
1890, to 3ist December, 1890................ $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
IE. cai sb biccs cae itscecs $1,423,467 21 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 





The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GE Ga ceccepscrccccstgete secqevecses 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
ER ee a re Oe a 198,428 18 

AMIE 605s crncvecececss< $12,527,334 68 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates: will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


reer : 
J. D. JONES, MES ‘a. oF FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D le ae 
A.A DENTON N SMITH 


. RAVEN ° 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLO JONES, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. CY, 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TOuNuRE, 
BE NJ AMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT ISAAC BEL 

















4 ‘A 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, N W. HARD. 
ULLAM E. DO LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN T . RIKER, EORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
D, LLI BOULTON 
J EWLETT, H. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AG NI, 
NK E. E -CAMPRELL 
‘AS. H. MARSHALL, ERNON H. BROWN. 


CHRISTIAN De THOMSON 
JOHN D. Te he Presiden 
W. iH. H. "MOORE, Vice-President 
RAVEN, 2d ‘Vice-President. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

SI ML ob cncenmeosdancentoess 2,985,328 79 
Net Surplas....................... 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets..................0065 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 


THE'NINDEPENDENT. 








HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President | 


and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING, 
WM.A.HOLMAN, =, A**’t See?ys. 

MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department, 
Chicago, IIL ‘ 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 
GEO. E, KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
_RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


1850. 1891. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
1888. 1889. 1890, 


written....... Y aeneneeed 50 = $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 


Fare I sa 00 = 29,469,500 00 = 35,395,462 50 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIG ies. Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant 
wo. T. STANDEN, Actuary. mee 





The two most lans of LIFE prune. CE 
yl ag cana LE TERM eee which fives 
PT gig ttre ig 

an - 

ME POLICY y which embraces eve valuable fea- 

ture of investment which in the 
Sool as GOLLE RAL 8 ITY FOR "LO. 

to the extent of the full 4y — 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, é e ° e e » 


Surplus, . “a Oe Mie ote. 
Receipts from all sources, | Cor et ae ee ee See 


Risks in force, . ° ° ° - 206,055 policies, 


In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, ° ° ° ° ° 


New England Mutual 


sued at 


ce 








(1497) 25 





INCORPORATE I » - 


1860 - 


NEW YORK, 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


$147,154,961 20 


$136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than "eerie ° ° ° ° ‘ . 505,358 82 
9,981,233 38 
34,978,778 69 
16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 








Assets, . * e . e ° ’ 4 





Payments to Policy-Holders, . ° ° e ° e - 
Risks assumed, i eS ° 49,188 policies, 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 


United States Bonds and other Securities, . e ° - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, ° . 

Cash in Banks and Trust Seaieates at interest, he carl 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . e ° . 7,133,256 35 


8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 





$147, 154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 














From the Surplus above stated a dividend t will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, . ° ° ° $10,753,833 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 
1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 


In Receipts, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 
In Payments to Policy-holders. eye 
In Risks 4, 611, policies, 


. 23,745 calindea, 


In Risks in force, . . e ‘ 





Risks Risks 
Assumed, Outstanding. 


1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . 


Payments to 
Policy-Holders. 


. $13,923,062 19.. 


Receipts. Assets, 


$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 


1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52... 126,082,153 54 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 186,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 26 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
| Otiver HARRIMAN. S. Van Renssecager CruGer.| THzopore Morrorp, 
Henry W. Situ. Cuarves R. Henperson. ILLIAM BaBCock,. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. Georce Buiss. Preston B, PLums. 
Georce F. Baker, Rurus W. Pecknam. Stuyvesant Fisx. 
os. THOMPSON. Aucustus D, JuILitake. 


Samugt E. Sprovtts, 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samuget D. Bascock. 
Grorce S. Coz. 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy. Hosart Herrick, 


ames C, Hoipen. UDLEY OLCOTT. tar P. Drxon. Cuarves E, MILver, 
ERMANN C, Von Post.| Freperic Cromwett. | Ropert A. GRanniss. a W. Hustep. 
ALEXANDER H. Rice. utien T. Davigs." | Henry H. Rocers, ALTER R, GILLETT, 


Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL. Jno. W. AucHINcLoss, James E, GRranniss. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secre 


ISAAC F. LLCYD, ad Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 
ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


MORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. I. A., Actu 
JOHN TATLOCK, Po Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B. PE RR , 2d Assistant Actuary, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


‘WILLIAM G., DAVIES, General Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 








lay Directors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D, - J. MARSH. M. D. GRANVIGLE M. WHITE, M.D 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Foaatininmneg Square, ae = 





EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


GRMBIED go o0cin acdc: ccvesedeccuciicss sodssed $500,000 00 
47 insurance and all other claims1,994,685 25 
455,708 82 


$2,030,530 24 | Coch 
LIFE E RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 





Surplus over all Liabilities...............ss00. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1991... . ..$2,950,394 07 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, | President. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us,on a postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent, 





premium 
saaak Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


Ger oak beltae ie sarang values to thick the insuted 
ce w nsw 
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values for an sent on 
to the Company oT 




















SOLOMON AND THE SPARROW. 


FROM THE TALMUD. 






























































































BY CAROLINE C, JOACHIMSEN, 


Kina SoLomon, tho filled with earthly 
vanity, 


ity, 

Which brought him much renown for mak- 
ing laws 

That still command a grateful world’s ap- 
plause! 


His Court—made up of mixed society, 

Held men, and birds, and beasts, in great 
variety; 

Each animal around his throne that walked 

He talked with in the language that they 
talked. 

His petted bird—a little, brown-winged 
sparrow 

Was strong of tongue—tho weak in bone 
and marrow. se 

Within the monarch’s ear, his adulation 

Put him ahead of many an astute nation, 

And every time that he was asked to sing 

He’d carol forth sweet praises of the King! 

The sparrow long at home had left his wife, 

To lead around the throne a courtier’s life; 

But now, in flight he did his very best 

And soon returned to his deserted nest. 

Tk2 King, his absence noting, bid a bird 

(The mighty Simurgh) bear his royal word, 


King. 
He found the sparrow cooing to his mate, 
mandate: 
sire 
And say that I refuse what you require. 
head. 
smite, 
might. 
[ dread not Solomon, nor all his Court, 
And I did seek its gossip—but for sport 
To make my lady laugh! for she is dear, 
And of your King I feel no craven fear.” 
The King, encircled by seraphic creatures, 


tures, 


bring? 
ning 
ning! 
fact, 
When he dared thus rebelliously to act?” 
‘* His wife was with him—never have I seen 
A loveling fairer, prouder, more serene.” 
Saw this a case for special mercy showing. 
son; 
Before his wife it is not out of reason! 


What he has said, it does not me surprise, 


eyes; 


sion, 
gression, 
faster! 


BALTIMORE, Mp: 
. _ 


A MOTHER'S VERDICT. 


. BY WILL N. HARBEN. 


spair of a weak intellect. 


stand, 











Always behaved with wisdom and human- | 


Commanding that the sparrow swiftly wing 
His flight, and seek the presence of his 
And brief declared their sovereign lord’s 
“ Depart, rude Simurgh! hence, at my de- 
Return not here, or I will strike thee dead_ 
And make thy sovereign humbly bow his 
With my armed heel, his palace I will 


Tear stone from stone with overwhelming 


Soon recognized the Simurgh’s dazzling fea- 


Bade him advance from out the sacred ring 
And question made—what tidings does he 


Almost with tears—from end to the begin- 
He told the tale—as if *twere his own sin- 


“Who was there present, witness to this 


King Solomon,poor human nature knowing, 


‘*‘A man may vaunt, or boast, in proper sea- 


A man should shine in his fair partner’s 


Better, with king and country, life, to part, 
Than do, or say, a thing to vex her heart.’ 


When next the King’s tribunal was in ses- 
The sparrow, trembling for its late trans- 


Bowed a meek head before his royal master, 
And found—new honors covered him the 


THE little court-room was filled with 
an awed and silent assemblage. The judge 
from his high seat behind his desk was | 
sentencing a young man to death on the 
gallows. The hardest heart would have 
been touched by the appearance and mien 
of the slender, rag-clothed creature that | 
stood trembling before the judge. His 
eyes were sunk deep in their orbits; his | 
cheek-bones protruded; his hair was long | 
and unkempt—in his blue eyes was the de- | "lowed a sample ought to be sent to the 

} 


He gazed at the judge’s kindly face in- 
quiringly after the sentence was pro- 
nounced as if to ask if he should longer 


——— 


**you may sit down.” 

The prisoner resumed his chair and 
glanced instinctively over toward his old 
mother who sat by herself near the jury 
box, and a light of vague longing came 
into his white face. She looked at him 
for an instant, then dropped her eyes and 
began to twist a corner of her blue and 
white apron between her hard fingers. 
| She was even paler than he, and her lips 
| were drawn and set with inward pain. 

The lawyer who had defended the ac-, 
| cused crossed over to her. Knowing her 
heart, he was full of admiration for her 
calmness. He had seen women in higher 
walks of life who, under similar circum- 
stances, would have fainted or burst into 
violent weeping. She saw him approach- 

| ing and looked up to him from beneath 

| her sunbonnet, her lower lip twitching. 

**T know it’s hard to bear, Mrs. Spen- 
cer,” he said, bending over her. ‘* We did | 
all we could to save him. You must make 
up your mind to bear with the inevitable.” 

She began again to fumble with her 
apron, trembling in every fiber with the 
endeavor to control her emotions. 

**You’ve been mighty good to us, Col- 
onel Blake,” she said huskily. ‘‘ You'll be 
obleeged to wait on me tell next fall fur 
yore pay. I wish I wuz able to settle it off 
now, fur you’ve worked hard an’ I never 
have owed a body anything before—nothin’ 
else could a fotch me in debt.” 

The lawyer flushed. 

** Don’t speak of that now, Mrs. Spencer. 
Put it out of your mind, You may wait 
as long as you like.” 

She did not reply, but he saw her breast 
heave suddenly as if she had tried to speak 
and failed. 

‘* You may go over and speak to him a 
few minutes before he is taken back,” he 
said, after he had stood silent for a mo- 
ment. ‘There is a short intermission 
now.” 

Again she did not reply, but as she drew 
| her bonnet down lower and awkwardly 
smoothed the twist out of her apron he 
knew she would follow him. He held her 
arm as he guided her through the crowd 
of lawyers to her son. She sat down 
beside the prisoner but did not speak or 
even put out her hand to him, for she felt 
a multitude of curious eyes upon her. 

Colonel Blake was going back to a seat 
when a hard-faced man touched his 
sleeve. It was Joel Spencer, the prisoner's 
step-father. 

**I jest wanted to ax, Colonel, ef you 
are through with me an’ my wife,” he 
said; ‘‘ kase I want to take er home ef you 
are. I’ve lost a lot o’ time on my place. 
My crap’s literly spilin’ fur ‘tention. 
Thar'll never be a bit 0’ peace at home tell 
atter the hangin’; the boy’s mother hain’t 
done a thing but mope an’ sulk sence the 
killin’.” 

**T'd advise you to wait till Mrs. Spencer 
feels like going,” was the curt reply, ‘‘ and 
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laid by. I1”— 

‘* Hush, Jake;” that was all she said; but 
she pressed his hand as if her own had 
been a vice and lowered her head. 

‘*Mother,” he went on, growing more 
excited, his eyes flashing with strange ter- 
ror. ‘*I hope to God I won't live long 
enough tobe hung. I am slowly sinkin’ 
an’ am prayin’ every day to be tuk off 
natcherl-like. I did kill Peter Wade, but 
as the Lord is my witness I didn’t know 
fur the time what I wuzabout. He agged 
me on, an’ whenlI struck ‘im I wuz so 
mad I wuz blind, ef I had only had time 
to deliberate he’d a be a-livin’ an’ me free. 
But, Mother, I jest cayn’t die on the scaf- 
fold. I’ve seed itin my sleep an’ awake 
ever since the crime. I cayn’t go that 
way—I jest cayn’t.” 

She looked him straight in the eyes, her 
own glittering with a light of agony. He 
drew her nearer to him and began to talk 
as if his mind were becoming deranged. 

**Mother, I could go back to jail an’ 
wait fur the end easy ef I only knowed I'd 
die off'n the gallows. I’ve got some’n to 
ax, and you are the only pusson on earth 
I kin look to fur it. Thar’s pizen in the 
stores that'll put a body out’n pain an’ sus- 
pense as quick as a flash. You mus’ git 
me some an’ fetch it to me; ef I knowed 
I'd git it I wouldn’t suffer as I am new.” 

She started as if he had struck her, but 
her eyes did not waver under his beseech- 
ing glance. She seemed about to speak, 
and then simply covered her face with her 

hands. 

** The sheriff's a-gittin’ ready to take me 
back,” he went on, anxiously; ‘‘ Mother, 
promise me you'll fetch it; I could sleep a 
little at night ef you would, an’ I swear I 
won't take it tell the last minute—the very 
last.” 

She uncovered her face and looked at 
him from eyes that seemed to have lost 
their life. 

“I couldn’t do that, Jake,” she said, in a 
restrained sob. ‘* No mother could to her 
only child; fur God’s sake don’t ax me.” 

A hardening look of despair took hold of 
his youthful features. The lines around 
his mouth fell downward like those of a 
child that is about to cry, and he turned 
his face away. Just then the sheriff ap- 
proached. 

‘* They are about to call the court to or- 
der,” he said kindly; ‘‘ you'll have to go 
back now.” 

The prisoner stood up, looking down, 
wistfully, at the bonneted head near him. 

**She’s my mother, Captain,” he said, 
apologetically, and his eyes became moist. 

‘**T know that,” replied the officer, soft- 
ly. ‘Tell her good-by for the present. 
Mr. Spencer is ready to take her home.” 

She stood up and held out her trembling 
hand to her son; the sheriff turned aside 
to speak to some one for an instant. 

‘* Remember what I want, her, an’ 
fetch it—good-by.” 








| not to trouble her with your crop at pres- | 


ent. God knows she has enough to bear 
already;” and the lawyer hurried away as 
if anxious to rid himself of the disgusting 
questioner. 

The prisoner moved 
mother and took her hand in his. 

‘** I don’t see Joe Spriggs here to-day,” he 
whispered. ‘* He’s been every day o’ the 


trial tell to-day. I b’lieve Joe jest couldn't 


| stan’ to hear me sentenced.” 
‘* He wuz obleeged to get in his wheat, 
| it wuz spilin’ with rust.” 

‘Did they git our’n in all right?’ he 
asked, trying to make her feel that his 
coming fate was not uppermost in his 
mind. 

**Mr. Spencer got the Wilsons to he’p, 
an’ they saved it.” 

** How did my little patch in the fork o’ 
the creek turn out? You know I sowed it 
an’ bet the Todd boys it ‘u’d beat any 
two-acre fiel’ in the county ?” 

** The best I ever seed—it wuzn’t teched 
with rust, an’ the heads wuz as big as my 
thumb. Mandy Smith tuk a bunch uv it 
an’ stuck it up over her fireboard; she 


fair.” 

‘*Seems mighty strange when I think 
uv it; I won’t never do any more farm 
work atter the fourth o’ next month,” he 





nearer to his | 


said, growing whiter and beginning to 


When he had gone she turned around as 
| if she had forgotten where she was, and 
then went out of the room by a side door. 
| Her husband followed her into the court- 


yard, and to the buggy at the gate. 

** Are you ready now?” he asked. 
| ‘* Yes, Joel,” she said, meekly. ‘ Jake 
| had a few words to say, an’ I ‘lowed he ort 
to be humored.” 

She took a sea‘ in the rickety vehicle by 
his side, and they drove homeward. She 
was silent ull the way. 


A week passed. One afternoon she 
stood in the door of her humble log house, 
and looked wistfully toward the village. 
From where she was she could see her hus- 
band down in the meadow mowing hay. 
A man came up the dusty road, and, paus- 
ing, leaned over the rail fence near her. 
He had a round, good-natured face, a kind- 
ly look about his honest blue eyes; his lips 
were stained with tobacco; his sunburnt 
hair lay tangled on his coatless shoulders. 

‘** Good-evenin’, Miz’ Spencer,” he said, 
putting a dust-covered brogan on the bot- 
tom rail, and looking at her sympathetic- 
ally. 

She came out into the slanting rays of 
the setting sun and drew near him. 

“You've been to see ’im, Joe? she said, 
in an eager tone. “I kin see it in yore 


The man looked away across the fields 
for an instant, and prying a splinter from 
a rail, he began to chew it awkwardly. 

‘* He axed mighty perticular "bout you, 
Miz’ Spencer,” he said earnestly; ‘‘an 
seemed mighty consarned "bout how you 
wuz a-comin’ on. I’m sorry I couldn't 
tell ’im you wuz lookin’ better en you do, 
fur me an’ my old ’oman have both tuk 
notice o’ yore puny looks sence the trial. 
I'm shore you must be losin’ a power 0’ 
sleep.” 

**Never mind “bout me, Joe,” she re- 
plied. “‘I’m well enough ‘cept a pain in 
my chest and my ole cough; but what else 
did he say, Joe?” 

“To tell the truth, Miz’ Spencer, he 
seemed mighty low sperited, an’ ’fore high 
Heaven I don’t b’lieve he thinks “bout a 
soul ‘but you.” 

‘That's natcherl,” she said, and she put 
her hand up to her face impulsively, and 
an instant later pretended to be shading 
her eyes from the sun. ‘I reckon a child 
in sech a predicament would natcherly 
want toturn to its mammy ef it could. 
The trouble is, mine cayn’t git comfort 
from his’n. Wuz that all, Joe?” 

‘He tol’ me some’n to tell you, but it 
wuz mighty mysterful-like. I couldn’t 
jest make it out, he talked so ramblin’ 
an’ seemed so anxious not to let the 
jailer hear ’im. He ‘lowed you'd un- 
derstand, an’ tol’ me to remind you uv the 
request he made. He said that yisterday 
when you come to see ‘im an’ wouldn’t do 
as he axed it mighty nigh broke his heart. 
He said he loved to see you better’n any- 
body in the worl’, but fur me to say that 
onless you could come prepared he didn’t 
want you to visit the jail another time. 
He said that cryin’. I’m shore I couldn’t 
make ’im out. Seems to me lie’s ramblin’ 
in his mind.” 

She turned round facing the meadow, 
and, with her hand on her breast, began 
to cough violently. Her face grew very 
red, and when she ceased coughing it 
turned white again. 

‘* Jake has a good many quar notions,” 
said she, noticing that he was expecting a 
reply. ‘‘ People in his condition is likely 
to let the’r minds run on trifles, jest like 
some sick folks. Once when Jake’s father 
wuz gittin’ over along spell o’ fever he 
had the strongest cravin’ you ever seed fur 
a certain sort 0’ syrup he used to sop when 
he wuza boy. Wesent a manall over the 
county’ an’ he wuzn’t satisfied tell he got 
it. How’s yore family, Joe? I’ve had so 
much bother ’at I hain’t had a steady min- 
ute to think of anybody’s welfare.” 

‘* You hain’t ’spected to, Miz’ Spencer,” 
he returned, looking at her curiously. 
‘**Lawd knows we all feel fur you now; 
anybody with hearts an’ childern would 
at sech atime. We all know yore a good 
woman, Miz’ Spencer, an’ have had more 
’n yo’ sheer uv trouble. The’s many a 
prayer agoin’ up in this Christian com- 
munity in yore behalf.” 

‘*T reckon I'd better go in an’ cook sup- 
per, Joe,” she said, evasively, drawing a 
quivering hand across her twitching 
mouth and avoiding his eyes. ‘The 
hands ‘Il be home purty soon, as hongry as 
bears. Won't you come in?” 

‘** No, I’m much obleeged;” and the hon- 
est fellow’s voice was husky and uncertain. 
‘I'd better go back an’ see atter my cows 
an’ hosses. I ‘lowed I'd take in a load o’ 
wood to town to-morrer an’ ef you wantter 
go ‘long I kin haul you. Spencer seems to 
have yore stock in use.” 

**T won't go, I reckon,” she stammered; 
and she turned toward the house, pausing 

hesitatingly at the steps. 

| Joe!” He turned, hearing his name, 
and retraced his steps. ‘‘Joe Spriggs,” 
said she, leaning her thin frame against 
the fence, ‘‘I’'d trust you with all I hold 
dear on earth. You're a tried friend ef the 
sun ever shone on one. What passes "twixt 
me an’ Jake thoo you will go no furder—I 
know that.” , 

“Not a inch, Miz’ Spencer, I'd cut out 
my tongue fust. The woman ’at nussed 
my wife thoo sickness in war-times kin 
depend on Joe Spriggs in the very jaws 0’ 
death.” 

“The’ mought come a time when the 
evil-disposed mought talk “bout what 
passed ‘twixt Jake an’ his mother to’ds the 








eye. What did he say?” 


last,” she said, enigmatically; ‘‘the’s no 














see. 
‘‘Not the least bit, Miz’ Spencer; you 
kin set yore mind at ease on that p’int.” 

She was silent for several minutes, then 
she resumed: ‘‘ Well, you may tell *im, Joe 
—you may say that his ole mammy is 
a-prayin’ over his—his request, an’ ef thar’s 
any light on it frum above she'll let ‘im 
know—but—but as it rests now it’s with 
our Maker. Tell ‘im that, Joe, mebby it'll 
be a leetle bit o’comfort.” 

Two days later she went to see her son. 
The, jailer led her to his cell and left her 
alone with him, saying that she could not 
remain long. The change in the prisoner’s 
appearance terrified her; she almost lost 
control of herself. He was lying on a 
couch and tried to sit up as she entered, 
but fell back on his pillow. She sat on a 
stool by him and took his wasted hand in 
hers. After awhile she faltered: 

‘* You ort to have a doctor, Jake; you’re 
not so sprightly as you mought be.” 

**Do you ‘low I’m agwine to take truck 
to cure me fur the hangin’?” he asked, 
sharply. ‘‘I want to die natcherl; I don’t 
want nothin’ else.” 

His reply seemed to stun her; she re- 
leased his hand and tugged at her bonnet. 

‘* Mother,” he went on, turning on his 
side and taking hold of her arm, “ yo're 
the only one I kin depend on. You must 
stan’ by me. A feller kin git he’p frum 
his mammy when everbody else turns ’gin 
‘im. I’m a’most afeerd you didn’t fetch it 
this. time; but ef you hain’t you will, I 
know. I want to hide it here in some 
crack to have it ready. Id be easy then, 
fur ef the Lord didn’t call me ’fore the 
hangin’ I could swallow it an’ die natch- 
erl. Icayn’t stand up thar an’ be hung. 
Sometimes I dream I’m a-dyin’ in my bed 
at home with you nigh, an’ when I wake 
an’ fin’ it ain’t so I'm miser’ble. Did you 
fetch it?” 

She shook her head without looking up. 
He sighed deeply and turned his face from 
her. 

‘*T hope to Heaven you won’t come in- 
side that thar door agin ‘thout it!” he 
groaned; ‘I lowed you mought give me 
that bit o’ comfort.” 

“Tt would be ’gin God’s law, Jake,” she 
said, trying to draw him to’her. ‘Ive 
heen prayin’ over it ever’ minute sence you 
mentioned it; but I cayn’t git no light an’ 
the Good Book is agin it. How kin a 
mother kill ’er only child? You mustn’t 
ax me; I'd druther stan’ fore a million an’ 
meet death a hunderd times ’an to refuse 
you a single thing.” 

He did not reply, nor would he turn to- 
ward her. She heard the clock striking. 

* The jailer’s comin’,” she exclaimed in 
agony. ‘* Jake, speak to yore mother.” 

**He turned over slowly, his emaciated 
face almost dark with disappointment and 
childlike anger. 

** Next time you come fetch it!” he said, 
firmly. ‘I'll be a-lookin’ fur it.” He 
paused a moment, hearing the jailer’s 
footsteps in the hall, and then concluded: 
Ef you cayn’t do as I ax don’t come agin, 
Mother; I'd druther not see you. But Ill 
never give up hopin’, an’ on my soul I 
llieve at the las’ minute you'll bring me 
relief.” 

The jailer unlocked the heavy iron door 
ind stood waiting for her to come out. 

**Good-by, Jake,” she whispered: and 
she kissed his hand with icy lips. 

**You haven’t been to see Jake lately, 
Miz’ Spencer,” said Joe Spriggs, one day 
when he met her at the spring at the foot 
of the little hill on which her house stood. 
She had grown so thin and white that he 
could not conceal his surprise and sym- 
pathy. 

“No,” said she, ‘‘ef I could do a speck 
0’ good I'd go; but it seems like nothin’ kin 
console ’im, Joe, it seems to me thar ain’t 
no ral justice in this worl’. I’ve got so I 
cayn’t pray—my boy’s in my min’ every 
minute. It don’t seem to me that our | 
Maker kin blame ’im fur the scrape he got 
in. He didn’t know what he's about. I’m 
that way when I git mad; my pap an’ 
gran’pap wuz jest thesame. Jake don’t 
want to die in shame before the public. 
All his life he’s contended that hangin’ 
wuz wrong. I’ve heerd ’im say when he 
wuz a little feller that he’d druther be tor- 
tured to death a whole year’an to die on a 
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scaffold—who'd a-thought it ‘u’d come to 
this?” 

‘* Miz’ Spencer,” said the man, awkward- 
ly, ‘ef it'll be any comfort in my sayin’ it 
I don’t b’lieve he’ll live tell next Friday.” 

A blended expression of hope and a new 
sort of despair struggled in her features as 
he went on: 

**Doctor Jasper said this mornin’ that 
his chances wuz slim to hold out. The 
boy is mighty changed—I seed ’im to-day 
fur a little while.” 

‘* What did he say?’ she asked, resting 
her empty pail on the ground at her feet. 

‘He tol’ me to tell you he wuz still 
lookin’ fur you, that he knowed you'd 
come with consolation ‘fore the end. He 
loves you, Miz’ Spencer, as no child 0’ mine 
does me ur its mother.” 

‘*It's different with me an’ Jake,” the 
woman replied, after a significant pause, 
in which she took up her pail and, going to 
the spring, slowly filled it with the spark- 
ling water. ‘‘Me an’ him wuz mighty 
sociable together, an’—an’ then he wuz the 
only one I ever had to my name. You've 
got six, Joe—that makes a power o’ differ- 
ence.” 

It.was the afternoon preceding the day 
appointed for the execution. Joe Spriggs, 
crossing the road, met Spencer driving a 
cow toward a pasture, 

**T thort I'd ax atter yore wife’s health,” 
he said, pausing in front of the hard-faced 
farmer. ‘‘ My wife’s mightily consarned 
about her.” 

‘*She’s tuk to ‘er bed,” was the surly 
reply; ‘‘ an’ it’s *bout what I expected. She 
never wuz overly stout, an’ in the last few 
days she has liter’ly worried ’erse’f sick. 
I don’t b’lieve she’s closed ’er eyes. in a 
week. Thank God it'll all be over this 
time to-morrow. Parsons told me that 
people wuz on the’r way to town frum all 
over the country. I never ‘lowed to be 
kin to a murderer even by marriage; but 
a feller cayn’t never tell what he’s a-gittin’ 
when he takes a widder.” 

Spriggs’s face became hard and resent- 
ful, but he restrained his anger. 

‘*T reckon I'll drap in an’ see ’er; her 
an’ my folks has al’ays been sech frien’s. 
My wife sent over a pint ur so uv grape 
wine—she “lowed it mought he’p ‘er up a 
bit.” 

The visitor found Mrs. Spencer lying 
alone in her room. He was struck with 
dismay at her attenuated looks. She sat 
up in bed when she heard his voice at the 
door. 

**Come in, Joe,” she said eagerly, but in 
a tone that scarcely reached him, so weak 
had she become. ‘‘I’ve been waitin’ fur 
you kase I knowed you'd go to see ‘im.” 

Spriggs sat down in a chair near her bed 

and put his slouch hat on the floor at liis 
side. 
. “Yes, I went, Miz’ Spencer,” he said, 
**somehow I concluded you'd not go atter 
the way you've seed fit to act in the last 
three days, an’ I knowed you’d want me 
to. ” 

“Tve riz an’ looked at the sun fifty 
times sence dinner,” she said, lying back 
on her pillow. ‘‘ Joe, now tell me what he 
said. Hush’sh! No, it’s only the gobbler 
in the entry. I wuz afeerd it ‘uz Mr. 
Spencer. How did he look?” 

‘Tt hurt’s me to have to tell you, but he 
has fell off tell he ain’t mo’n a shadder; 
he cayn’t set up; they say he hain’t tetched 
a bite in two days.” 

The woman turned her face toward the 
wall fora moment. The sound of lowing 
cattle came in at the door and at the little 
square window. A dog ran across the 
yard and barked at a passer-by. She 
turned her face back to him. 

**Wuz he lookin’ fur me?” she asked, 
clutching a corner of the sheet convulsive- 
ly in her thin hand. 

**All the time I wuz with ’im, Miz’ 
Spencer. Ever’ time he’d heer a soun’ he’d 
say: ‘ That’s her, Joe, I know’d she’d come; 
a feller kin al’ays depend on his mammy 
when the bottom draps out’n ever’thing 
else. She knows what I want, an’ she'll 
fetch it. She knows I don’t want ‘er to 
come onless she does, an’ she won’t be able 
to stay away.’” 

Again she turned her eyes to the wall, 
and this time because she wanted to speak 
without his seeing her face, 





“Do you ‘low he'll live till twelve to- 
morrer?” 

“The doctor ‘lows he will. They’ve 
been givin’ ’im strengthenin’ stuff in soup 
an’ the like.” He was silent for a few 
minutes, then he continued in a tone that 
showed great embarrassment. ‘‘ It hain’t 
none 0’ my business—I don’t know nur 
keer whut yore reasons is fur stayin’ away 
frum ’im—I know in reason you have suf- 
ficient groun’, an’ that’s enough fur me; 
but I feel it my bounden duty to advise 
you, seein’ you are so weakly. I think you 
ort to see ‘im at least once more. I kin 
hitch up an’ take you thar ’fore dark; an’ 
I could make you comfortable with plenty 
o’ pillers an quilts.” 

* Thankee, Joe,” she said, in a quivering 
voice; ‘‘ but I don’t think I could comfort 
‘im. I’m sech a pore cre’tur’, an’ so easy 
to break down. It’ awful—simply awful! 
But it hain’t in my power—as a God-feerin’ 
pusson—to he’p ’im.” 

Neither of them spoke for several min- 
utes. Presently she turned her head and 
looked steadily into his puzzled face. 

** Joe, I kin trust you as I never trusted 
any man ‘cep’ Jake’s father, an’ I know I 
kin lean on you. I want to take the bur- 
den off’n my soul by tellin’ you some’n’. 
In me, as weakly as I am, a war’s goin’ 
on that’s more turrible than tongue kin 
tell. I’m a-fightin’ gin the will o’ my Ma- 
ker—I’ve been strugglin’ fur days in secret. 
I want to ax you one question, an’ I b’lieve 
you'll understand. Joe, suppose you had 
jest one little child, an’ you an’ it wuz fur 
out’n sight o’ mankind, an’ that child wuz 
in mortal pain uv body an’ mind, an’ beg- 
gin’ you with every breath he drawed to 
put him out’n misery. Now, ef you 
knowed fur sartin that it only had a féw 
hours to live any way, would you do it? 
Would you do it?” 

Spriggs started and grew deathly 
pale. He tried to speak, but his words 
dwindled away into silence. She drew 
herself near the edge of the bed and put 
out her hand in her eagerness to have him 
answer. 

‘*T never thought o’ that,” he groaned. 
*T see it all now. I don’t know what you 
orter do. Sech a pint ain’t fur human 
mind to decide. I b’lieve I'd leave it with 
the Maker. Try an’ drap it frum yore 
mind. Ef he wuz in his right senses he 
would’n’ ax it. You'll be doin’ yore duty.” 


‘* But it’s his last wish, an’ he thinks ll’ 


grant it.” 

No matter, you must not think any more 
about it,” said, he, earnestly... He put. the 
bottle down before her and telling her good- 
day he slowly left the room. 


The sun went down and the night crept 
darkly on. Spencer came in and ate a cold 
supper and went grumbling to bed. At 
about ten o'clock the sick woman rose 
softly and crept to the open door and look- 
ed out into the gloom. There was little 
light from the moon and stars, for the 
heavens were overcast with clouds. 

** It’s three miles to him,” she said. ‘I 
wonder ef I’d break down.” 

She turned toher bed and rolled up her 
pillow in a couple of quilts, and, with the 
bundle under her arm, went out to the 
stable. She took a bridle from a peg on 
the wall and crept into a stall where an old 
gray horse was sleeping. Ina few min- 
utes she emerged, leading the animal har- 
nessed completely. She raised the shaft 
of a buggy and soon had the horse hitched 
to the vehicle. Pinning her little shawl 
over her head, she got into the buggy with 
the bundle and drove toward the village, 
meeting no one on the lonely road. 

The little village, containing not more 
than twenty residences, two or three stores 
and the court-house and jail, was dark; 
not a light was burning anywhere. She 
hitched the horse to a tree at the roadside 
in the edge of the woods and slowly went 
toward the jail. 

‘*°*Tywon’t do no harm to try,” she mut- 
tered to herself; ‘‘ seems like my Maker’s 
with me. He’s givin’ me strength. Ef I fail 
I'll ax ’em to lemme see my child; they’ll 
never dream what I had in view—never, 
when they see my plight.” 

She stopped at the jail yard fence and 
waited. Not asound came from the jail 
or the jailer’s house adjoining it. She 
heard a clock in a cottage near by striking 
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twelve. She opened the gate softly and 
entered. Her blood stood still, as the low 
growling of a dog reached her ears. It 
was the jailer’s watch dog. It had often 
been said that no prisoner, even if the 
doors of the jail were open, could escape 
the fangs of the ferocious animal. At- 
tempts had been made to poison him, but 
he would touch food from no one’s hands 
than his owner's. 

**T never seed a dog yit that ’ud harm 
me,” she said to herself; and she went 
bravely toward the great animal that stood 
looking at her. She pursed up her lips 
and made a coaxing sound and held out 
her hand as she advanced. When near 
enough she saw that he was wagging his 
tail. She paused, and he came to her and 
licked her thin hand. A sudden weak- 
ness came over her, and she sat down on 
the grass and put her arms around the 
dog’s neck. ; 

‘** Don’t make any noise,” she whispered; 
and she kissed his face and caressed his 
head with her trembling hand. As if to 
re-assure her he licked her cold cheek and 
wagged his tail vigorously. After awhile 
she rose and crept stealthily to the jail. 
She tried to peer through the bars into her 
son’s cell, but it was dark and as still as a 
grave. A sudden fear seized upon her 
heart. What if he had died thinking she 
did not intend to come? She staggered 
and almost fell, but was revived by feeling 
the dog’s warm tongue on her hand. At 
her right was the window of the jailer’s 
sleeping room. She stepped up to it, mak- 
ing no noise. It was open, for the night 
was warm and everything was so still 
that she could hear the jailer and his wife 
breathing. 

The windowsill was near the ground. 
Stepping upon a chair she reached it and 
thence she stepped cautiously down to the 
floor inside. She stood perfectly still till 
her eyes grew accustomed to the deeper 
darkness of the room, then she saw the bed 
and on it lay the jailer and his -wife, 
sleeping deeply. She moved noiselessly 
forward, She could see the jail keys hang- 
ing on the bedpost over the jailer’s head. 

Just then she heard the dog’s feet in the 
chair outside, and the next instant he had 
sprung into the room, his weighty body 
making a loud noise. As quick as light- 
ning she dropped softly down to the floor 
at the foot of the bed. 

** What was that!” The jailer’s wife 
awoke and shook her husband. He roused 
himself and sat up. He could not see the 
crouching figure, but saw the dog in the 
middle of the room. 

“It's Tige,” he said, drowsily, ‘he's 
always jumping in at the window. ‘ Be- 
gone sir!” And the obedient animal sprang 
back through the window into the yard. 

Fifteen minutes passed. The old in- 
truder lay perfectly motionless, until she 
heard the deep breathing of the sleepers, 
then she arose and crept to the head of the 
bed. Never did mortal show more caution 
and patience. She put out her hand for 
the keys, and as slowly as the creeping of 
sunshine on a dial she closed her fingers 
around them. She held them to her breast 
and afraid to breathe for fear of waking 
the sleepers, she tiptoed to the door lead- 
ing into the jail. It was open. Before 
her was a hall, and at the end of it her 
son’s cell. Thither she groped, sliding her 
hand along the wall. Instinct told her 
that the largest key in the bunch would 
fit the lock of the cell door. She seemed 
to have the strength of a man in her wrists 
when she turned the steel bolt in its socket. 
The door opened without sound. The 
prisoner sat up on his couch when she 
entered. She glided toward him and 
placed her hand warningly over his mouth. 
He put his attenuated arms around her 
neck and clung to her. She removed her 
hand from his lips, but did not attempt to 
speak. 

“I knowed you'd come, Mother,” he 
whispered, ‘‘I've been lyin’ awake sence 
dark waitin’ fur you.” 

“I'm gwine to take you out,” she an- 


swered, her lips close to his ear. ‘‘ You 
mus’ walk ef you kin.” 
**I could go ten mile.” He stood up for 


an instant, but fell back on the couch. 
‘«T’ve laid thar so long I’ve a’most forgot 
the use o’ my legs,” he said, chuckling 
like a delighted child; ‘‘but you jest wait, 
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I'll go it all right.” He rose again and 
tottered slowly to the door. She held him 
up and led him down the hall to a back 
door. He leaned against the wail while 
she was looking for the key. She found it 
and opened the door. Tige stood wag- 
ging his tail in the yard. 

** He’s friendly,” she said, ‘‘ never mind 
him. I've got Bob an’ the buggy up thar 
in the woods; kin you walk that fur?” 

**I bet I could tote you, Mother,” he 
said. ‘*Come on, quick, Bates mought 
wake an’ then the’d be thunder to pay.” 

But when they had reached the buggy 
his strength failed him. He could not get 
in without her aid. She put the pillow 
behind him and tucked the heavy quilts 
about him, and, getting in beside him, she 
drove down the road toward her home. 
She felt him fall toward her. He had 
fainted. She raised his head on her arm, 
drove on faster, and the fresh air revived 
him. 

‘Whar are you gwine?” he asKed, open- 
ing his eyes and trying to sit erect. 

‘If I could git you to that cabin in the 
cove whar you ’n me wuz last summer, 
not a soul on earth could find us. It’s 
whar yore pap lay fur three weeks durin’ 
the war.” 

In about half an hour they came toa 
dense wood, a perfect tangle of vines, 
trees, rocks and thorn bushes. 

** Kin you walk that fur?” 

He smiled and nodded. 

She alighted and helped him down, 
‘* We mus’ tote the piller an’ the quilts,” 
she said. ‘* You'll need ‘em to lie on.” 

She left him for a moment, turned the 
horse around and started him homeward 
drawing the buggy. 

** He’ ll go thar all right,” she said. 
anybody wuz to find him 
know we wuzn’t fur off.” 

‘The walk to the cabin through the dense 
woods was long and arduous. He fainted 
several times, and the sky was growing 
gray when they reached the hiding-place. 
She put the quilts down on the rough 
floor, and he laid down and soon fell 
asleep. When he awoke the sun was high 
in the heavens. 

‘Mother, I feel like I could live. I 
don’t want to die; this is like heaven. 
But what ef they find me?” 

She did not speak. He read her fears in 
After a while he dropped 


“Ef 
here they'd 


her eyes. 
asleep again. 

** What time is it?” 
awoke, 

She looked out into the sunshine. “It’s 
atter three o'clock,” she replied. 

“Then the time set fur my hangin’ is 
past.” 

She nodded, but there was no light in 
her face. 

It was growing dusk. She went to the 
cabin door. 


he asked, when he 


She was thinking of slipping 
away to her home across the hills and 
fields to get something for him te eat. 
Could she do so without revealing his hid- 
ing-place? Presently she heard the sound 
of footsteps, and she shrank back into the 
cabin, trembling in every limb. The 
sound drew nearer. A man put his head 
in at the door, 

It was Joe Spriggs. 

** It's you!” he ejaculated, and she came 
slowly toward him. 

** Is he alive?” he asked. 

“Te.” 

‘Thank the Lord! You've saved him, 
Miz’ Spencer: fur I b’lieve the good news’ll 
cure ’im.” 

She could only stare at him open- 
mouthed. 

‘** The Governor's pardoned ‘im in full,” 
he went on, with tears in his eyes; ‘an’ 
yore the cause uv it.” 

Still she did not speak; but she put a 
trembling hand on his arm and looked 
into his face as he went on: 


*‘As soon as the jailer woke this morn- | 


in’ an’ found Jake wuz gone, he started on 
the search an’ his men scoured the whole 
county; they must a-passed in a quarter 
0’ this place. About two hours atter the 
time for the hangin’ the Governor hap- 
pened to come to town hisse’f, an’ went to 
the hotel. Well, sir, men, 
childern on all sides jest flocked thar beg- 


- gin’, ever’ last one uv ‘em, fur Jake’s par- | 


don an’ fur orders to stop the search. I 
never seed sech feelin’ in all my days, 


women an’ | 
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"Bout one o'clock Spencer come in an’ | 
give the news that he b’lieved you’d gone, 
sick as you wuz, to save the boy, an’ he 
wuz cryin’ like a child. I never knowed 
he had so much heart. He wus talkin’ to 
me when the Governor sent fur us both. 
When Spencer told *bout Bob an’ the bug- 
gy, an’ how you must a-riz in the dead o’ 
night frum a bed o’ sickness an’ went all 
by yorese’f to save yore child, the Gov- 
ernor broke down an’ cried. 

““*T b’lieve my myther’d a-done that, 
Judge, ef they’d been any occasion fur it,” 
he said to Judge Martin. ‘‘Sech as that 
ort to be writ on the pages o’ everlastin’ 
hist’ry: an’, blame me, ef I’m a-gwine to 
thwart sech heroism by hangin’ sech a 
woman's child! With them words he 
turned round an’ writ some’n’ on a paper, 
an’ said to me an’ Spencer: ‘Find ’em an’ 
tell ‘em he’s free; an’ ef she’s ever tried 
fur breakin’ the law, I'll defend her my- 
se’f."” 

She turned to the pallet. Jake was 
awake and had been listening, a happy 
smile on his face. ‘* Thank God!” he said, 
putting his arms around his mother’s 





neck. ‘‘I never could ’a’ hoped it would 
end this way. I’m so happy! Let’s go 
home!” 


New York Ciry. 
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FREDDY’S FUTURE. 
BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


ONE enterprise I know was made for me, 
It is the thing of which I daily dream; 
When I’m a great big man I’m going to be 

A peddler of ice cream. 


I think I have an advertising plan 

To give my business a booming start: 
I’li get a simple, ordinary man 

‘To drive the scarlet cart. 


And I will ring the ice cream bell with 
pride 
Along the way, in weather foul or fair, 
While just before the cart I nimbly ride 
A frisky Polar bear. 
Summit, N. J. 
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THE MCFINNEGAN GERANIUM. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


LitTLE Katie McFinnegan, on her way 
| home from school, stopped at Miss Ward’s 
gate to take a peep at the pretty flowers 
blooming in the trim little yard. 

**Oh my, Teddy! aren’t they just lovely?” 
she said to her brother, who always 
stopped and looked too, because she did. 
““T wish—oh, how I wish—I could have 
some like ’em.. Do you s’pose I ever will?” 

‘* Mebbe,” answered Ted, rather indiffer- 
ently. Then, seeing the eager look in her 
eyes he added, encouragingly: ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
wonder a bit if you had lots of ’em, some 
day. Just as like’s not.” 

**Oh, I do hope so,” cried Katie. ‘If I 
could have just one all for my own, it 
seems as if I'd be the happiest girl living. 
I never had a flower in my life, ‘ceptin’ it 
was something somebody threw away.” 

‘*Tll give you a flower to be ‘all your 
own,’ if you'll promise to take good care 
of it,” said a voice from the other side of 
the Norway spruce, where Miss Ward had 
heard what Katie said. ‘‘I like to give 
flowers to those who love them. Would 
you like this geranium, do you think?” 

The pleasant-faced woman held up a 
plant growing in a pot—a thrifty little 
geranium with dark green foliage and two 
clusters of rich scarlet flowers. 

**Oh, ma’am, wouldn’t I?” cried Katie, 
her eyes as bright as stars. ‘‘ Do you real- 
ly mean you're going to give it to me to 
keep forever ?” 

“Well, not forever, perhaps, for gera- 
niums don’t live as long as that,” answered 
Miss Ward, with a smile; “but I'll give it | 











live, if you'll be good to it.” 
Katie couldn’t say a word in reply, she 
was so pleased: but her shining eyes and 


| the excited look in her face told Miss Ward | 


what she felt as if it had been put in 
words. 

“If you have never had a flower to take 

| care of you'll have to learn what it needs,” 

| said Miss Ward. ‘‘ You must give it asun- 


only enough to keep the soil moist, like the 
ground. And you must sprinkle it every 
day to keepits leavesclean. Doyou think 
you can remember?” 


to you to keep as long as you can make it | 


shiny place, and fresh air, and water it | 


“Oh yes, ma’am,” answered Katie. ‘I 
won't forget.” 

Miss Ward handed the plant over the 
gate, and Katie grasped the pot as if it 
held a treasure, as, indeed, it did, to her. 

** Oh, ma’am, I thank you so much, I do 
indeed,” she said. “I can’t tell how 
much.” 

“You are quite welcome to it,” said 
Miss Ward, smiling down into the delight- 
ed child’s face. ‘‘ [hope it wi'l afford you 
as much pleasure as it gives me to give it 
to you.” 

Katie clasped her geranium in her arms 
very much as she was in the habit of car- 
rying the baby, and started off on a run 
for home. At about every street corner 
she had to stop and look at the flower, and 
kiss its pretty leaves, and say to Ted, **Oh! 
isn’t it lovely?” 

Mrs. McFinnegan was trying to rock the 
baby to sleep when she heard the children 
come up the creaking old stairs of the 
tenement house with such a rush that 
everything seemed to jar and rattle. 

** Faith, now, an’ why can’t yes be more 
quiet like, when I’m afther tryin’ to git the 
baby to slapin’,” she called out, but too late 
to do any good; for the clatter in the hall 
and the sudden opening of the door roused 
the child in her arms from his dozing, and 
he set up a doleful cry. 

** Oh, Mother, just see what I've got, and 
it’s all my own, to keep,” cried Katie, 
holding up her geranium. “ Did you ever 
see anything so pretty?” 

The plant with its richly colored flowers 
seemed to light up and brighten the room 
like a burst of sunshine. And there was 
need of something to brighten it. The 
walls were smoked and dingy. The win- 
dow was so very dirty that the light had a 
hard struggle to get through. Everything 
in the room was in a state of chronic con- 
fusion. The fact was, the McFinnegan 
family was seeing hard times. Work had 
been scarce for months, and Tim McFin- 
negan could only manage to earn enough 
to keep along. Mrs. McFinnegan had not 
been feeling very well for some time, and 
she had got discouraged with poor health 
and the ‘‘ bad luck” of Tim’s, and on ac- 
count of the downhearted, ‘ blue” feeling 
she had got into the habit of letting things 
take care of themselves. Tim had got to 
staying out late nights, sometimes, and 
more than once he had been the worse for 
liquor when he came home, and she had 
scolded him, and there had been a quarrel 
between them, and that had only made a 
bad matter worse. ‘She felt jist like 
givin’ up an’ sayin’ there was nota bit of 
use of tryin’ to do anything,” she told 
her next neighbor. 

** Tt does look swate, an’ that’s a fact,” 
she said in reply to Katie’s question; and 
the sight of the flower brought a brighter 
look to her face than Katie had seen there 
for along time. ‘‘ I haven't seen the like 
this long while.” 

‘** A kind lady who’s got lots an’ lots of 
flowers, gave it to me,” said Katie. 
‘Hello, baby, do you see this? Isn’t it the 
prettiest thing you ever saw in your life? 
Oh, Mother, see him! He wants to get hold 
of it. See him laugh!” 

The baby had stopped crying and was 
reaching out for the plant, with a bright, 
pleased look in his dirty little face: 

** You can’t have it,” said Katie, looking 
about fora place for it. The only window 


| in the room was a south one where plenty 


of sunshine could have come in if the glass 
had been clean. As it was the light was 
very ‘“‘subdued.” 

She placed the plant on the window- 
sill and stepped away to observe the 
effect. 

‘**T guess I'd better wash the window,” 
she said. ‘‘ The flower makes it look bad. 
I didn’t see how dirty it was before.” 

She got some water and gave the win- 
dow a good washing. ~Her mother seemed 
to take considerable interest in the work, 
and told her how to rub the panes with a 
| piece of paper to make them shine. When 
| she had finished this piece of cleaning up, 
| and the plant had been placed on the sill 
| again, it really seemed as if the room 
looked like a new place. 

‘* What a big difference it does make to 
clean up a bit,” thought Katie, as she 
glanced about the littered and untidy room, 
after looking at the window with its 


poor. 





bright, clean panes against which the 
green leaves and scarlet flowers of the 
geranium made a brilliant show. She 
went about the work of helping her mother 
get supper with her thoughts more on the 
flower than on what. she was doing, and 
more than once she went to the window to 
give it a little caress. It seemed to her 
like a friend. The baby lay in his cradle 
and watched the bright colors in the win- 
dow and forgot to be as cross as usual. 

When Mr. McFinnegan came home the 
first thing he saw was the geranium in the 
window. A pleased look came into* his 
face. ° 

‘Faith, now, an’ that’s a foine thing,” 
he said, going to the window to take a 
closer look at the plant. ‘‘ Where did it 
come from?” 

Katie was delighted to tell him about it. 
He hstened with interest to her eager nar- 
rative, and said she was to tell Miss Ward 
that the posy made the place look gay,‘ an’ 
they was much obleeged to her for it.” 
He noticed the change in the window, too; 
for Mrs. McFinnegan saw him look from 
that to the dingy walls, which seemed din- 
gier than ever by the contrast. 

The little plant had begun a good work. 
The next day Mrs. McFinnegan concluded 
to ‘* brace up a bit;” and when the children 
came home from school they found the 
room looking neater and more orderly than 
it had for a long time before. 

“Tl see if I can’t be afther gittin’ a 
piece of loime from the masons,” said Mr. 
McFinnegan, that night, after silently 
noting the improvement in the appearance 
of the room. “It -won’t take much to 
whitewash wid, I’m thinkin’; an’ perhaps 
it'll be a thrifle swater smellin’ if the ould 
smoke was covered up. Anyway, it'll 
look a dale betther.” t 

That very night he brought home some 
lime, and the next day Mrs. McFinnegan 
borrowed a brush and gave the walls a 
good going-over. - The effect was surpris- 
ing. The room seemed larger, brighter, 
cheerier. 

“It’s wrong I’ve been to let iv’rything 
go the way I have,” declared Mrs. McFin- 
negan, as she surveyed the results of her 
labor. ‘* Poor folks can be clane if they be 
It makes me fale betther to jist 
look at the place.” 

Mr. McFinnegan was astonished at the 
change which the application of a little 
whitewash had effected, and was as pleas- 
ed as Katie, who fancied that her gera- 
nium looked more as if it felt at home 
than it did at first. 

“*T presume the dirt would have made 
it homesick,” she thought. ‘I wonder if 
the place would ever have looked so neat 
and clean if it hadn’t been for the dear lit- 
tle flower.” 

The good work did not stop when the 
room was cleaned up. Mrs. McFinnegan 
began to see that a clean room and dirty 
clothes didn’t look well together; and the 
consequence was that she did more wash- 
ing the next week than she had been in 
the habit of doing in a whole month. The 
result of this was that the family began to 
take on a more respectable look; for clean 
clothes, even if there are patches on them, 
have a good deal to do with a respectable 
appearance. 

Meanwhile the geranium grew and flour- 
ished, and filled the humbie room with its 
beauty, and began to get famous in the 
little world of the old tenement house. 
‘*Have vou seen the McFinnegan’s gera- 
nium?” one woman would say to another, 
**Such a beauty! You'd ought to run in 
an’ take a look at it. It'll do your eyes 
good.” And Katie greatly enjoyed the 
compliments given the beautiful plant, and 
was probably prouder of it than she will 
ever be of anything else that comes into 
her possession in this life. 

Sometimes she carried it up to poor old 
Mrs. Trask’s room and left it there during 
the day, to give pleasure and companion- 
ship to the sick woman, whose stay on 
earth was nearly done. 

** You are so kind in giving me a chance 
to look at it,” she said to Katie. ‘‘ You 
don’t know what company it is to me when 
Tm allalone. It seems to tell me things 
about the place I'm going to. God will 
bless you for your kindness to a poor old 
woman, I’m sure.” 


When the little baby of the family up in 
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the attic room of the old tenement-house 
died, Katie broke off one of the beautiful 
clusters of flowers and a few green leaves 
and took them to the baby’s mother. 

“I thought maybe you'd like them to 
put in the baby’s hands,” she said. ‘‘ Moth- 
er thought you might, too.” 

The poor woman, whose eyes were dry 
and tearless, took the flowers and put them 
in the dead child’s hand. Some way the 
sight of the beautiful things clasped in the 
tiny little hands seemed to break up her 
stony grief, and she cried out her sorrow 
in a way that gave relief to her sore heart. 

“They help me,” she sobbed. ‘I 
couldn’t bear to think of giving up the 
baby before ; but somehow they seem to 
make it easier for me.” 





“It must be that your man’s havin’ a 
dale betther luck these days,” said Mrs. 
O'Flynn, one day, to Mrs. McFinnegan. 
Yez don’t look as ye did,” with a glance 
about the room. 

‘*That’s because we've claned up a 
thrifle, very like,” answered Mrs. McFin- 
negan; and Mrs. O’Flynn thought she 
hadn’t heard such a cheerful sound in her 
voice for along time. ‘It’s all the doin’s 
o’ the plant in the windy, Mis’ O’Flynn, 
strange as yez may think it. Ye see, 
whin me Kathie bro’t it home it looked so 
foine an’ gay that it made us ashamed o’ 
the windy, which had that much dirt on 
it that ye couldn’t see through it; an’ 
that’s the truth, which I’m ashamed to be 
tellin’ yez; an’ the child fell at it an’ give 
it a good scrubbin’, an’ that made the 
flure an’ the walls look so that I was 
ashamed o’ thim; an’ my Tim, he begun 
to git that interested that he tuk hold an’ 
helped a bit; an’ afther that he give up 
stayin’ out late nights, an’ I begun to git 
more cheerful, an’ that made me fale bet- 
ther than all the dochtor’s stuff, ye see; 
an’ now Tim’s got a new job, an’ it’s hopin’ 
| am that the bad luck’s over; an’ if it is, 
I'm thinkin’ the flower in the windy is the 
cause of it.” 

One day the baby, who had begun to 
clamber up by things, got into a chair and 
pulled the geranium off the sill. One 
branch was broken from it by its fall. 
Mrs. McFinnegan stuck the branch in the 
soil by the parent plant; and when Katie 
came home she told her about making 
* slips of all the little branches on it.” 

If yez stick thim in the dirt I’m think- 
in’ they’ll root an’ make foine little plants 
o thimselves,” she said. ‘‘Itll do no 
harrum to thry it; an’ sure, ’'d not throw 
‘em away.” 

So Katie followed her instructions, and 
in a short time she had nearly a dozen 
little plants growing. 

There'll be more than we have room 
for when they get a little bigger,” she said 
one day. ‘Ill tell you what I’m going to 
do with those we don’t want; I’m going to 
give them to the neighbors who love flow- 
ers. 

“It's a rale blessin’ ye air to this old 
house,” said Mrs. O’Flynn, who received 
one of the plants. ‘‘Yez be a jewel of a 
gurrul, Kathie McFinnegan, an’ that’s the 
truth.” 

Poor Mrs. Trask got the largest plant 
among the young ones, because it had a 
cluster of buds on it. When they were 
expanding into perfect flowers the call of 
the Death Angel came to her. and almost 
her last request was that the blossoms 
should be put on her bosom. ‘‘ I’ve so en- 
joyed watching them grow that I'd like to 
take them with me when I go away,” she 
said; and tho Katie cried when she looked 
on the peaceful face of her dead friend, 
the sight of the flowers, held fast in the 
withered hand, gave her a thrill of pleas- 
ure: for she knew that she had helped to 
brighten the last hours of a lonely life by 
giving them. 

So in its quiet way the McFinnegan ge- 
ranium brought brightness into many 
humble homes, and helped to make them 
and those in them better and happier. 

SHIOCTON, WIs. 
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First Bird: “Here comes a boy with a 
gun. Shall we fly away?” Second Bird: 
‘No, he’d only follow us.” “But what shall 
we do?” Sit here and let him fire at us. 
By and by he will shoot off a finger or some- 
thing and go home.—Good News, 








PEBBLES. 


George: “The girl I used to go with 
will sit behind us at the theater to-night.” 
Ethel: ‘Mamma, do you know where I put 
my high hat?”—The New York Herald. 


....-Poverty-Stricken Suitor: “Be mine, 
Amanda, and I will treat you like an angel!” 
Amanda: “‘I should think so! Nothing to 
eat, and still less to wear. Not me!’— 


Figaro. 


....An expert says that a carpet ise 
fifth dust. He’s not posted. If he had ever 
mauled a carpet half an hour in the back 
yard he would have added two-fifths to his 
statement.—Lowell Courier 


....“I have often wanted to visit a luna- 
tic asylum; but I suppose there is none in 
the city.”” ‘‘No; but we’ve got a Board of 
Trade. Come along. It’s in session. It will 
do just as well.” —Chicago Tribune. 


...."* Are these stockings in fast colors ? 
Black generally runs dreadfully,” she said. 
“T assure you, madam,”’ returned the sales- 
man—‘ I assure these stockings are woven 
from the wool of a black sheep.’’—The 
Epoch. 


....“‘ Why will you associate with such 
men as Flimsey?’”’ asked Brown. “ For my 
part, I always endeavor to associate with 
men who are my superiors.”’ “It can’t be 
hard tvork for you to find them,” replied 
Fogg; ‘but Iam different from you. Iam 
always willing that my friends should asso- 
ciate with their superiors.”—The Christian 
at Work. 





....- Annabel: “How queer! Here’s a 
story about a man who made a fortune out 
of an attachment for a sewing-machine.” 
Arthur (softly): ‘‘That’s nothing. I’ve 
formed an attachment for the sweetest lit- 
tle sewing-machine in the world, and would 
consider my fortune made if she’d have 
me.” (No cards.)—Pittsburgh Bulletin. 


...-A Chicago man, just back from a trip 
through Alaska, was asked what he thought 
of the Muir glacier. “It’s grand; it’s im- 
mense!” he replied. “It’s worth all we paid 
for Alaska itself. I tell you,’ he went on, 
enthusiastically, ‘‘that glacier, if it was 
worked right, would pay 12!¢ per cent. in- 
terest on $7,000,000 to any ice company in 
the world.” — Worcester Gazette. 


....“*You have been so long about the 
minister’s hand, John, that I dare say you 
could preach a sermon yourself now,” said 
a gentleman to a beadle. “Oh, na, sir! I 
couldna preach a sermon, but perhaps I 
could draw an inference, tho.” ‘ Well, 
John, what inference could you draw from 
this text, ‘A wild ass... snuffeth up the 
wind at her pleasure’? ‘ Weel,’’ replied 
John, *‘ the only natural-like inference that 


I could draw frae it is just this, that she | 


wad snuff a lang time afore she would fat- 
ten on it.”—The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


....There is a young widow in South 
Minneapolis who has a little girl. The 
child has just begun to learn her alphabet. 
A gentleman called upon the widow the 
other evening. Of course the fond mother 


wanted to show off her child. Taking up | 


her newspaper and pointing to the big let- 
lers in an advertisement, the mother said: 
“What letter is that?” ‘A,’ responded 
the child. ‘‘ What comes after A?” ‘ B.” 
“ And what comes next ?” ‘“C,” lisped the 
little one. The inquiry was pursued still 


further; but along toward the end of the | 


alphabet the little girl lost her bearings 
and never answered a question. Finally 


the gentleman thought he would put afew | 


questions. He began with this one : ‘‘ What 
comes after T?’ The child looked him 
straight in the eyes as she answered: “ A 
man to see Mamma.’’—The Morning Star. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tuk INDEPENDENT, New York. 








UNITED SQUARES. 
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Right-hand upper word: 1, Color; 2, 
thought; 3, at hand; 4, a very nice article 
of food. 

Left hand: 1, Gone by; 2, a part in music; 
3, to reposit in order; 4, not a city. 

Middle square: 1, A famous caricaturist; 
2, a tree; 3,a drink for warm weather; 4, a 
sign of sorrow, 


Lower right hand: 1, Quantity or amount 
fixed; 2, parched with heat; 3, a piece of 
burnt clay; 4, a paradise. 

Lower left hand: 1, A place to rest; 2, com- 

| fort; 3, poisonous serpents; 4, decisive trial. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, an age; 3, 
a kind of gauze made of silk; 4, an animal; 
5, a vowel. 

Remainders: 1, A consonant; 2, a deed; 3, 
an important city in Western Afghanistan; 
4, pared lightly; 5, to write upon; 6, a small 
vegetable; 7, a consonant. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE.—WSelected. 
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1, A consonant; 2, a piece of wood; 3, is 
an ancient name; 4, is a confection; 5, is an 
American poetess; 6, is a town in New York 
State; 7, to coincide; 8, before; 9, a conso- 
nant. FAN Fun. 

MOTTO OF IOWA. 

My 23, 2, 26, belongs to us. 

My 36, 44, 6, 33, 16, 42, 27, 11, 31, states of 
freedom. 

My 34, 14, ourselves. 

My 15, 25, 35, 18, 7, a valuable acquisition. 

My 43, 21, 22, a pronoun. 

My 1, 24, 3, yours and mine. 

My 8, 17, 28, 29, 9, 12, just claims. 

My 13, 19, both of us. 

My 32, 40, 37, 4, determination. 

My 38, 20, 10, 45, 30, 39, 5, 41, to preserve, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 1st. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. : 


grind exceeding small.” 
PLUM PUDDING. 


“Tho the mills of God grind slowly, they 


The 


Daylight 


If you can light a certain 
lamp with less trouble than 
you can any other, and if 
your servant can keep it 
clean with less trouble than 
she can any other, you're 
bound to buy that lamp, 
other things being equal. 
The Daylight is the lamp 
then. 


Send for our A BC 
book on Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz ¢ 
Soy Barclay St., e 
N.Y. 


“WORTH A GUINEA 4 BOX." 


LP PAN ANPP LP 


She Never 
Laughs. 


And no wonder! She’s ail 
out of order inside; She’s 


cot Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver and a 
Sick Headache. 


Pi LLS act like magic on all 

the vital functions, 
and restore harmony to the entire 
system, 
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MONUMENTS 
\ Set in any part of the United States. Special 





1, Mace (m-ace); 2, flour (flower); 3, clove | 


(c-love); 4, currants (currents); 5, Indian- 
meal ; 6, allspice (awls-p-ice); 7, molasses 
(mo-lasses); 8, candied lemon-peel (candid 
lemon-peal); 9, citron (sit-run); 10, suet 
(Sue-ate). 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Martha. 
THE MOTTO OF NEW YORK. 
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“ Rather lean 
on inward worth than outward 
show.” If you trust to Pearl- 
zme you can do both. It will 
show its worth in washing 
clothes and cleaning house, 
with half of the labor and none 
of the usual troubles. You will 
only be ‘‘tried” if you try to 
do without it. Nothing can 
sufferif you use it ; everything 
will suffer if you don’t. ; 

Peddlers and some unscrupu- 

Beware Wess ri teiyou «this 
8s Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE— 
Peariine is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 





you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—send it b1cs, 223 JAMES PYLE, N.Y, 
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meh copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
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arm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


HOW EASTERN FARMERS CAN 
COMPETE WITH WESTERN. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 

IN what way the soil tillers of the Kast 
can most successfully compete with those 
of the West is a question of great impor- 
tance to the farmers of New England and 
the Middle and Southern States near the 
Atlantic seaboard. For several years the 
agricultural interests of our whole country 
have been depressed; but the East has suf- 
fered far more seriously than the West, as 
witness the worn out and deserted farms in 
the wide region mentioned. The fact that 
in many localities, not only of New Eng- 
land, but in some sections of New York, 
New Jersey and other States where land 
was formerly high-priced, farms caff now be 
bought for less than the buildings upon 
them actually cost, shows that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in their cultivation 
or management—for the depreciation can- 
not justly be attributed to the “ hard times”’ 
caused by either temporary or prolonged 
stagnation of business. 

This matter is certainly one of paramount 
importance, and as such especially worthy 
of investigation and discussion by the large 
number vitally interested in its solution— 
the farmers, horticulturists and stockmen 
of nearly a dozen States—among whom are 
many intelligent readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT who either possessor are in a position 
to obtain definite information, the impart- 
ing of which might prove of special benefit 
to their fellow-citizens engaged in rural 
pursuits. Doubtless many a reader of this 
article knows from experience or obser- 
vation, or both, of mistakes which have 
caused grievous losses in farming and gar- 
dening, and can demonstrate how, by the 
adoption of a different course, the business 
could have been rendered profitable. Rural- 
ists thus informed are in duty bound to 
teach their brethren, by advising them 
through this or some other journal—and 
while participating in discussions at farm- 
ers’ clubs and institutes—of such processes 
of culture and management as will not only 
inaugurate improvement but also assure 
successful results pecuniarily. Let this 
suggestion be acted upon by those who can 
speak advisedly, whenever there is oppor- 
tunity to “‘ do good and communicate ” with 
either pen or voice, and the interests of both 
individuals and communities will thereby 
be promoted. Meantime we open the dis- 
cussion in the hope that the few suggestions 
offered may awaken such an interest that 
many will be induced to bestow upon it both 
thought and action. 

It is first in order to glance at a few of the 
advantages possessed by Western farmers 
over those of the Eastern States. In most 
parts of the West the land is rich and fer- 
tile, and in some sections it is still compar- 
atively cheap. The farmsteads are very gen- 
erally large in the best wheat and corn 
growing regions, and their stocking and 
management is of course somewhat expen- 
sive. Many a farmer cultivates (or occu- 
pies) hundreds or thousands of acres, which 
require only fair tillage to produce abun- 
dant crops of the leading staples, while 
dairying and stock-raising and feeding, are 
profitable branches of husbandry over wide 
areas of the country. The very general use 
of the most approved labor-saving im- 
plements by Western farmers—and the 





people), let us briefly examine the position 
and condition of Eastern members of the | 
rural brotherhood, and see if plans cannot 
be devised whereby they may so improve 
their modes of procedure as to more success- | 
fully compete with their distant brethren, 
and in so doing materially enhance their 
own prosperity. In pursuing this branch 
of our subject, even crudely, perhaps we 
may arouse a spirit among the ruralists of 
this latitude that will induce them to put 
forth efforts which will result in the right 
kind of progress and improvement—that 
likely to assure permament prosperity and 
happiness to myriads who are now in adver 
sity and consequently discontented. 

Eastern farmers, while favorably situated 
as regards good markets, are too generally 
obliged to cultivate a “ grudging soil ’’— 
such as is greatly deteriorated from long 
cropping without proper enrichment—tho 
to this rule there are many notable excep- 
tions. The sterile, steep and roéky hillsides 
of New England are proverbial, and yet 
even they are not so barren that they cannot 
be reclaimed and rendered profitable. Their 
location in a salubrious climate and near 
populous and flourishing villages and cities, 
ought alone to make every acre of such land, 
poor as it may appear, valuable to those who 
know how to restore its productiveness by 
the use of fertilizers and improved modes 
of cultivation. Most of the “worn out” 
and “ deserted farms” about which we hear 
can be rendered fertile again, and, by a 
change of crops, stock and management, 
made to pay good dividends. To do this, 
however, a capital comprising brains,energy | 
and industry must be invested and used per- | 
sistently. A head to plan anda hand to 
perform are essential requisites to success 
in soil culture in any locality, and notably | 
where there is a lack of fertility. 

But there are myriads of good farms in 
the East, and others that could easily be 
rendered fertile, which are not paying as 
they ought, if at all, for lack of proper cul- 
ture and judicious management. Their 
owners possess and expend plenty of brawn, 
but do not use brains in its guidance—in 
planning and providing for needed farm 
work and improvements. The owner or 
manager of a small farm in the East, 
located near or easily accessible to a good 
market, should study to produce what will 
bring him the most profit. If his land is 
valuable and taxes high, he cannot afford to 
grow corn, wheat, etc., but should devote 
his attention to such crops as will sell read- 
ily at good figures. Choice fruits and veg- 
etables, carefully assorted and neatly pre- 
sented, always find ready sale at a profit. 
And the same is true of eggs and poultry, if 
fresh and choice. Many farmers would find 
it profitable to raise mutton sheep and 
lambs for market. Various other things 
not generally produced by farmers might be 
disposed of to great advantage in our popu- 
lous and thriving towns. The shrewd cul- 
tivator will study the wants of the people 
of his nearest town, and be governed there- 


| associations. 


| are literally vine-clad hills. 
| 100,000,000 pounds of grapes were shipped to 
| Kastern 





by in his productions. 

Market gardening, the growing of small 
fruits, poultry raising, etc., may all be | 
made profitable near good markets, if prop- 
erly managed. Potato growing pays well 
in many localities, especially early and 
choice varieties. But the selling of produce 
is an important item, and quite as essential 
to success as its raising. It is a waste of 
care and labor to take special pains in cul- 
tivating choice fruits, vegetables or other 
viands, unless they are so prepared for and 
presented to purchasers that they will sell 
readily and to advantage. The best way is 
to sell direct to consumers, and thus secure 
the extra profit usually pocketed by the 
middleman. Producers who reside near a 





larger the tracts cultivated the more advan- 
tageously can this be done—greatly facili- 
tates and cheapens the labor of crop produc- 
ticoh. But for the utilization of harvesting 


machinery it would be impossible for many | 


grain growers in the West to secure their 
large crops in season. And it is only by 
using planters, cultivators, etc., that the 
West is enabled to grow millions upon mil- 
lions of bushels of its great staple, Indian 
corn. Another point worthy of note is that 
the region has such a wonderful network of 
railroads that the farmers are enabled to 
send their products all over the continent. 
Other advantages are claimed for Western 
farming, but the foregoing comprises the 
chief factors of success, and such as come 
directly in competition with and most seri- 


ously affect the prosperity of Eastern soil | 


cultivators 

Having thus summarized the favorable 
situation and circumstances of Western 
farmers, omitting any allusion to the seri- 
ous drawbacks which might be enumerated 
(such as insalubrious climate in many lo- 
calities, isolation in others, and the conse- 
quent lack of society, educational and re- 





village or city, and furnish only first-class 
articles, usually have little or no difficulty 
in finding and retaining regular customers 
for all they can-‘supply. 
towns are becoming more and more dis- 
criminating, and will readily purchase a 
choice article at a high price rather than 
take an inferior one for next to nothing. 
Moreover, such people are annually becom- 
ing more particular, and while increasing 
in wealth and taste, they are able and will- 
ing to pay for the very best table viands 
procurable. 

The Eastern farmer who would success- 
fully compete with the West—make his 
business pay and secure a competence— 
must exercise his brains, use plenty of fer- 
tilizers, and cultivate his soil thoroughly. 
If his land is high priced and labor dear, he 
| should avoid growing crops which cost him 

more per bushel than he can purchase them 

for in the market. 
acres, located near or accessible to a popu- 


will pay better than do many a sizable farm 
—say of 100 to 500 acres—in the West, re- 
mote from market and cultivated in a hap- 


| lous and prosperous town, wisely managed, | 


| paring her grape-growing country with that 


The people of our | 
| of the wine crep was 2,000,000 gallons. 


His ten, twenty or fifty | 
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better to bestow much labor on little land, 
and use special and other manures liberally 
than to cultivate many broad acres on the 
skinning and starving system practiced by 
those slow coaches and chronic croakers 
who have good reason to declare that “‘ farm- 
ing don’t pay’’—people who invariably 
prove failures, wherever they may be lo- 
cated or by whomsoever surrounded. 

The true course for our Eastern soil tillers 
is to adopt intensive farming if they would 
win against or vie with the extensive farm- 
ing of the West. They must utilize every 
factor—brainwork, science, experiment, and 
all other available facilities. Every farmer, 
fruit grower, gardener, dairyman, and 
stock-raiser or feeder (and there is profit in 
feeding stock here, at the present and pros- 
pective prices of meat) should make a study 
of his specialty, and peruse approved books 
and periodicals devoted thereto as carefull: 
as he does (or ought to) his Bible. ‘‘ Know- 
ledge is power,” and the more of it one ac- 
quires the greater will be his success and 
consequent prosperity. Obtain information ° 
about your occupation from every available 
source—including the discussions of farm- 
ers’ clubs, institutes, granges, and kindred 
Get the bulletins of your Ex- 
periment Station, as well as the annual 
and other reports of the Department of 
Agriculture, and carefully note the re- 
sults of tests of new things and processes 
therein chronicled. Do these and other wise 
things, Mr. Eastern Farmer, and you will 
be able to successfully compete with your 
Western brethren of the rural persuasion. 
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THE GRAPE INDUSTRY. 


BY LEE J. VANCE, 





THE headquarters of the grape industry in 
the East are in that portion of New York 
which is everywhere known as the “ lake re- 
gion.”’ In the western part of the Empire 
State lies a chain of lakes, the most notable 
of which is, Lake Keuka, whose steep banks 
Last year over 


markets. More than one-half of 
this enormous yield, or 60,000,000 pounds, 
came from the lake region. During the 
same season, the Hudson River district 
shipped 14,000 tons, or 28,000,000 pounds of 
grapes, while outside places sent in enough 
to swell the amount to over 100,000,000 
pounds. 

The rapid growth of grape culture will 
come in the nature of a surprise to most 
people. In the Lake Keuka district alone 
5,060 acres that were woodland, open fields 
and pastures ten years ago are now covered 
with trellised vines. And this sudden change 
of the landscape puts one in mind of the 
transformations caused by Oriental magi- 
cians, who raised up blooming gardens in a 
single night. A decade ago, less than 4,000 
acres of vineyard were in bearing in the 
Chautauqua Lake district, while the ad- 
vance Census Bulletin of Viticulture, recent- 
ly issued,shows that there are now in that dis- 
trict over 9,000 acres of vineyard; so that, to- 
day, New York is the second State in the Un- 
ion in the extent and value of its grape in- 
terests. California leads, of course, with her 
155,000 acres of vineyard, yielding 270,000 
tons of grapes, four-fifths of which are made 
into wine, while four-fifths of the grapes 
grown in New York are used for table pur- 
poses. 

Some idea of New York’s future wealth 
from grape culture may be gained by com- 


of France. From the figures now gathered 
for the first time by the Superintendent of 
the Census, it appears that New York has 
within her borders over 45,000 acres of vine- 
yard, valued at $20,400,000, yielding 80,000 
tons of grapes, and giving employment to 
over 25,000 people. In France, before the 
days of the phylloxera, the annual average 
The 
annual wine yield of New York is already 
put down at 2, 528,000 gallons. In the Lake 
Keuka district alone there are eight wine 
cellars, ranging in capacity from 30,000 to 
400,000 gallons. Two of these cellars each 
carry a stock of 350,000 bottles of champagne. 

No wonder, then, that the subject most 
discussed by people along the Hudson River 
and in Western New York, just now, is the 
grape crop, its prospect and its probable 
price. At this season of the year, if you are 
in the grape country, and if you wish to re- 
ceive a hearty welcome, the only proper way 
to inquire is: ‘“‘How’s grapes?” At the 
same time extending the hand for a warm 
grasp of recognition. 

A single visit to the grape-growing dis- 
| trict is worth more than reading a ton of 
Census Reports. One of the best, perhaps 
the most picturesque, for this purpose is 
Lake Keuka, a lovely sheet of water, with 


rows and rows of green vines. Make this 
visit (as we did this fall), and the trip is one 
long to be remembered. It is a charming 
and varying landscape for more than twenty- 
two miles. The green vines climb the steep 
hillsides, the colors growing softer and 
softer, and shading more and more with 
each mile, till all seem to melt into a skyey 
haze. Thus, traveling down Lake Keuka, 


| one begins to realize what comes of setting 


out acres and acres of grape roots, and the 
Census Reports do not exagerate, after all. 
It does not now appear so surprising that 
the Lake Keuka district should be reported 
as having 14,500 acres of vineyard,when, from 
the steamer’s deck, one can see a thousand 
acres in bearing. 

The vineyards look their best in Septem- 
ber, when they are ready to be plundered of 
their hanging clusters. Then the big 
bunches of luscious fruit, deep blue or royal 
purple, gleam out everywhere through the 
umbrella-like leaves. The row of vines, 
like a carpet with figured patterns of fruit, 
is a pleasing and enticing sight. These 
vineyards are all kept in first-rate order. 
The vines, which are trained to run upon 
wire, are all cut down to a certain hight, 
and thus the yard presents a very uniform 
appearance. 

There is a practical side to grape cul- 
ture. It is a crop that demands more con- 
tinuous care and attention than almost any 
other product of the soil. The trouble be- 
gins in early spring and lasts until fall, 
when bad and cold weather spoils the vari- 
eties of grapes which ripen late. As soon as 
the frost is out of the ground, the grower 
goes through his vineyard to see if it has 
“‘wintered well’; that is, if the posts and 
wires and vines are in good condition. In 
setting out a vineyard, the six-foot stakes 
are placed about ten feet apart, and strung 
with three rows of wire. If the posts have 
worked up, or if the wires are loose, they 
must be tightened. About the same time, 
the vines are trimmed back to a certain 
growth. They are then tied with willow 
bands to the lower wire, which is about a 
foot or more above the ground. During the 
next two months the vineyard is plowed, 
and the roots grubbed. The first plowing 
is away from the vines, but in the next. 
plowing the furrow is turned toward the 
vines. By this time the vines must be tied 
again—* straw tying,” itis called. During 
the summer the vines grow vigorously; and 
the climbing offshoots are tied by straw 
bands to the second and third wires. 

But the worry and anxiety of the grape 
grower does not end here. From time to 
time he must go through his vineyard and 
see what his enemies are doing; for the 
price of grapes is eternal vigilance. He 
must fight insect enemies, larvee and bugs 
that bore into the roots. He must save his 
vines from mildew and black rot. This 
year the grape grower has been troubled by 
a new foe—the steel-blue beetle, which eats 
into the heart of the tender buds. Thus, in 
figuring out the profits of grape culture, + 
stands for the unknown quantity, for bad 
weather, bugs and beetles 

The vintage usually begins the first week 
in September, when the Delawares and Con 
cords ripen. The crop is picked in boxes 
which hold from thirty to forty pounds. 
The pickers usea pair of grapeshears. This 
is a scissor-like arrangment with a coiled 
spring in the handle. The operator simply 
clips off the clusters, and lays them carefully 
into the box by his side. Each picker takes 
a row or certain section. When the boxes 
are full, they are carried to the end of the 
long rows, and there they are gathered two 
or three times a day, and taken on wagons 
or sleds to the packing house. 

The packing of clusters of grapes is very 
particular. The tender fruit must not be 
packed too loosely, nor must it be crushed 
down. It isnoeasy matter to press sufficient 
weight and amount of grapes into five and 
ten pound baskets, as any one can prove to 
himself, by attempting the task. Just as it 
takes a woman to store away a whole ward 
robe into a big Saratoga trunk, so it seems 
to require feminine fingers to deftly pack 
grapes into small boxes. The most expert 
packers by far are women and girls. They 
come from the country villages and neigh- 
boring farms. Many young ladies in towns 
near the vineyards undertake grape packing, 
sometimes for the change, but mostly for the 
money there is in it. In a very easy manner 
they can earn money enough for a'new bon- 
net or dress—sometimes the “‘ grape money,” 
so called, goes for a Christmas present. 

The majority of the pickers and packer 
board themselves; that is, they bring thei: 
own dinners and receive from 75 cents to #1 
a day. In large vineyards, where many 
people are employed, they are boarded on 
the place. The accommodations are not 
luxurious, and the lodgings are often’ in 





its sixty miles of shore line banked with 








primitive style. Everything goes, however, 








“ing time is a kind of extended picnic. 
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in the busy grape season. Indeed, this pack- 
The 
pickers and packers look forward to it from 
year to year, and usually manage to have an 
enjoyable and profitable experience. 

One of the most useful discoveries con- 
nected with viticulture is the art of preserv- 
ing the fruit. In years gone by grapes were 
supposed to be a most perishable crop. Very 
few were shipped much later than Thanks- 
giving to Eastern markets. Now, table 
grapes are sent from early in September un- 
til the following March and April. The 
varieties that ripen late are usually the best 
“‘keepers.”” The Catawbas, for example, 
do not mature until October, and they can 
be kept full and sweet and in fine flavor un- 
til spring. 

Grape culture is an industry in which con- 
siderable money has been made, and not a 
few dollars lost. From 1875 to 1885, the 
profits were very large. Since then, the 
price of grapes has slowly, but steadily, 
gone down. Up to 1885, the average market 
price of grapes was from 31¢ to 4 cents a 


pound; after that year, the average price has | 


been not over 2!4 to 3 centsa pound. There is 
a fair profit, so practical growers say, in rais- 
ing grapes at 2 centsa pound. But, when 
grapes are sold to the wine cellars at 1 cent 
a pound or less, it is a crop that soon covers 
the vineyard soil with a mortgage. 

Allured by prospective gains, many peo- 
ple without much capital or much expe- 
rience rushed into the business of grape 
growing—a business in which one must wait 
four years at least before any returns come 
in. That is, the vines do not bear any sala- 
ble crop before the fourth year, but it is 
not until the fifth and sixth years that a 
vineyard will be profitable even under favor- 
able conditions. The result is that, in New 
York State alone, over two thousand acres 
of vineyard are now coming into bearing 
each year. Taking into account the im- 
mense increase in acreage,in Wall Street 
parlance, one should go “ short’’ on grapes. 
About every week in the busy season the 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston mar- 
kets ‘‘ break” under the pressure. Hence, it 
may be frankly stated that grape-growing 
has been overdone, and that the industry is 
likely to be only moderately profitable for 
some years to come. 

This year the grape crop in New York will 
fall short of the 1890 crop by fully 50 per 
cent. Whereas last year the State’s yield 
was 98,000,000 pounds, it is estimated by ex- 
perts that not over 40,000,000 pounds will be 
shipped to market from the Statg. In ex- 
planation, it might be said that the grape 
crop all over was greatly damaged by the 
freezing weather of last spring—a frost came 
in the Lake Keuka district as late as the 
27th of May. However, the prices threaten 
to range higher than usual. And so the 
grower wears a “ grape smile” on his wea- 
ther-beaten visage; for, verily, he reapeth 
his long delayed reward. 

HAMMONDSPORT, N.Y. 
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SEED FARMS. 


SEEDS of all staple garden and farm 
grains, fruits and vegetables have been in 
steady demand since the first settlement of 
the country. In early times families pre- 
served seed supplies from their own produc- 
tions from year to year, in most cases from 
whatever might be left on the farm, while 
in other cases a careful selection was made, 
and purer and better seeds obtained, which 
not only furnished the home supply, but 
were eagerly sought by friends and neigh- 
bors. For many years little was known of 
seeds as a commercial product; and even at 
the present time in many rural communi- 
ties some of the more common farm seeds 
are freely exchanged among the farmers. 

The first regular seed farm of those now 
in the country, as far as we have any record, 
was established in connection with the nur- 
sery business in Philadelphia in 1784. 

The general growth of the country, the 
great increase of population in cities and 
villages and consequent establishment of 
market gardens, the demand for choice seeds 
and often the inability to procure them, in- 
duced market gardeners to grow and save 
seeds, at first for their own uses only, later 
to supply an ever increasing demand, until 
some finally drifted into seed production as 
a regular business. 

This branch of horticulture has never be- 
fore been made the subject of census inqui- 
ry. Therefore, with no recorded data to 
guide in the work, it has been somewhat 
difficult to procure even the few facts and 
figures of the tables herewith submitted. 

After careful inquiry by circular letter 
(often many times repeated) to each and 
every seed dealer in the United States, a 
record was made showing a total of 596 
farms in the United States- devoted exclu- 
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sively to seed naeliaaiet. These farms oc- 
cupy 169,851 acres of land, of which 96,5674 
acres were reported as devoted to seed pro- 
duction during the census year, divided as 


| follows: 1,487 acres of asparagus, 12,905 of 


beans, 919 of beets, 1,268 of cabbage, 569 of 
carrots, 11 of cauliflower, one-half of celeri- 
ac, 71 of celery, 13 of collards, 11¢ of corn 
salad, 15,004 of sweet corn, 16,322 of field 
corn, 14¢ of cress, 10,219 of cucumbers, 393 
of dandelion, 252 of eggplants, 16 of endive, 
105 of kale, 19 of kohl-rabi, 133¢ of leek, 48614 
of lettuce, 5,149 of muskmelons, 3,978 of wa- 
termelons, 2 of nasturtium, 13 of okra, 3,560 
of onions, 352 of onion sets, 75 of parsley, 374 
of parsnips, 7,971 of peas, 365 of pepper, 4,102 
of potatoes, 105 of pumpkins, 662 of radishes, 
25 of rhubarb, 26 of salsify, 150 of spinach, 


squashes, and 81 of flower seeds. 

Aside from these special seed farms which 
have been under investigation there are a 
number of extensive dealers in seeds having 
test gardens and farms, where side by side 
all new and old varieties are grown for the 
purpose of comparison. On these farms are 
also tested all seeds handled by these deal- 
ers, whose custom it is to secure their sup- 
plies by importation and by contracting 
with farmers in various favored sections of 
this country to grow any particular variety 
of seed best adapted to that farmer’s land or 
locality. Some of these are among the regu- 
lar seed farms here enumerated; others grow 
one or more varieties of seeds each year only 
asa branch of their other farming opera- 
tions; and as no special note of their pro- 
ductions was made by the regular census 
enumerator, and the dealers in some in- 


the names of these farmers, it has been im- 
possible to get at them by special schedule, 
which has been the medium for collecting 
this information. Therefore, while this re- 
port shows the extent and production of 
the seed farms proper, the total of garden 
seeds produced in the United States is con- 
siderably in excess of the amount here 
given. One dealer reports supplying farm- 
ers annually 1,000 bushels of peas and 
2,000 bushels of beans for planting, and 
then buying back all the seeds that can be 
grown from this stock, which amounts to 
about 10,000 bushels each of peas and 
beans; and as many other dealers have con- 
tracts in like proportion on various other 
seeds, it will be seen that the garden-seed 
business alone is assuming great impor- 
tance in the agriculture of the country. 
Again, while the greater amount of seed 
grains, cotton, tobacco, etc., used upon 
farms is of home and neighborhood pro- 
duction and is freely exchanged for labor or 
for other products, there are in nearly 
every county one or more successful farm- 
ers who by a careful selection of seed 
stock and by better methods secure greater 
returns than their neighbors and are 
able to dispose of part of their productions 
for seed purposes of advanced rates. These 
men cannot be classed as seed farmers, and 
would hardly be able to estimate what pro- 
portion of their crops was sold for seed pur- 
poses annually; but it is safe to assume that 
such farmers produce one-third of all the 
small grains, corn, potatoes, tobacco, and 
cotton seed planted. In addition to these, 
there are annually sold for seed purposes 
upward of $1,000,000 bushels of selected 
grains, both of the standard and newer va- 
rieties, very little of which is produced 
upon regular seed farms. The same is true 
of grass seeds, which are produced in enor- 
mous quantities in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, largely supplying the de- 
mands of the country as well as furnishing 
a considerable surplus for export. The 
quantity and value of this production will 
be shown inthe final census reports.—Cen- 
sus Bulletin. 


DOUBLING THE VALUE OF MA- 
NURE. 


THE GRINDING HARROW. 

ONE of the best things Mr. T. B. Terry 
has ever written is the one on “‘ Fining Ma- 
nure,” in a late number of the Country 
Gentleman, page 732. One of the most com- 
mon mistakes made is in scattering manure 
in lumps, Finely pulverized, it would be 
of double value, and this double value would 
run through every crop raised. It would in- 
crease the corn, increase the potatoes, in- 
crease the wheat and oats, and make a great 
difference in the products of grass fields if 
finely and evenly spread in top dressing. 
Kemp’s manure spreader is one of the most 
valuable labor-savers, as it distributes the 
manure in an even sheet of finely cut mate- 
rial, which is its most important office; but 
the hard labor it saves in evenly spreading 





a load in five minutes is next in value. 


stances have failed or refused to furnish | 











But there is another spreader, or mode of 
spreading, that is even more valuable, and 
that is the slant-tooth harrow, the teeth of 
which should incline backward enough to 
cut down without rolling up the manure— 
this slant should be at an angle of at least 
45 degrees. In the smoothing harrow it is 
hardly enough. These slant teeth cut, chop 
up and grind the manure thoroughly ; but 
this is not all they do. They scratch and 
tear up the soil under the manure, render 
the surface mellow, and, whatis especially 
useful, mix the manure and top sofl well 
together. After running the grinding har- 
row over the ground half a dozen times, the 
fining and intermixing is done ina perfect 
manner, better than the simple spreading 


| on the surface by the Kemp spreader. If 
4,356 of tomatoes, 885 of turnips, 4,663 of | 


done on wheat ground after the plowing, it 
makes an excellent preparation for sowing ; 
and the finely mixed top soil and manure 
will do the wheat more good than merely 
top spreading. 

This mixing of manure and soil finely to- 
gether should be practiced as much as pos- 
ble for other purposes. It may precede 
plowing, and when the furrow slice is turn- 
ed under, it greatly aids the required thor- 
ough intermixture. The grindfng harrow 
is one of the best implements to break up 
manure on grassland. 

Every farmer may make his own grinding 
harrow, or may direct any mechanic. The 
only essential is to give the teeth a distinct 
backward slant, and they may be few or 
many, but the more in number the better 
will be the work. As this harrow has but 
light draft, there may be seventy or eighty 
teeth, and they need not be large. 

We have tried this principle of grinding 
and intermixingin other ways. One of these 
was in enriching trenches for root crops. 
The double furrow was first plowed, but, as 
the land was not rich enough, the furrow 
was partly filled with fresh manure; old 
manure would have been better, but we had 
none. A horse was then hitched to a small 
log six feet long and nearly a foot in di- 
ameter, and tapering at the end. The 
horse drew this log several times along 
in the furrow, grinding the manure and 
soil together. A row of field beets in 
this enriched furrow yave a satisfactorily 
heavy crop. Doubtless this method might 
be adopted as a modification of Mr. Car- 
man’s trench-planting of potatoes, altho in 
a cheaper and less effective way. 

Different soils will vary the treatment. 
Light and friable soils will yield more 
quickly to the harrow: but strong loam or 
clayey ground, altho requiring more work, 
will be likely to give a stronger product. 

In connection with the importance of 
thorough intermixture, it may be men- 
tioned that the vegetable matter of the 
manure, if well diffused, will improve the 
texture, rendering heavy land more friable, 
and giving light land a more absorbent 
character—an effect which would be nearly 
lost if the manure were carelessly spread in 
lumps.—Country Gentleman. 








“THE NEW METHOD a 
Sorgnody health Qo re", tg diseases. 


“Albro, D.D., ica, N. Y., writes: ‘' One 
of the greatest boon: > domanilinain modern days.” 
Infinitely better than the Hall System Half the 
price. for testimonials. 

MEALTH SUPPLIES _ 710 BROADWAY, XN. Y. 


The Liebig COMPANY 
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co NSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


It soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save.the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts. 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want. Try 
it. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f’g Co. 


P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. 
yjow DO 

YOU DO wWitHovur 
Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 
cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
the throat and lungs. Druggists sell 


it: prices, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Buy it and Try it! 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years, 7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 





In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE 


be received 


INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
REE | bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
«ll in leavening strength.— Latest U. S. Govern. 
ment Food Report. 


STEINWAY 








DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 

“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 





AND 
COMBINATION FLOORS 


10 cents to 40 cents per square foot. 
or pamphlet and design cards address the manu- 
fucturers, 
DICKINSON & PHELPS, 
Wellington, Ohio. 
GEORGE HALBERT, Agent, es 
226-228 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOU need this to keep YOUR 





RAZOR SHARP. 

In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough te 
last years, Good for any strop. Every“shaver”’ knows 
the Terrey Streps. This dressing has made them 
famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 

Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
Send for Catalogue I, Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 

J. Rk. TOR —- & CO., Wercester, Mass. 

. O. Box 753A. 


EDWINC. BURT & C0,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


FINE 





At Retail. 
446 &448 Pulton &t., 
Breoklyn, N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
«, Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 


ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 





more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combingd than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney cémplaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 


Cathartic. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Sc hools, etc., also Chimes, 

Peals. For more than half a century 
for superiority over all others. 

to every subscriber. 

——- offer. ae Ss 


TEAS 


oe for our celebrated Teas, C oflee ond Raking 
powder, and secure a beautiful Go! or Moss 
Rose China Tea Se _ ne Gold. Band ae 
Rose Toller Set, Wate 

anor 3 Dictionary, 


of 
Pr. O. Box a 
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LADIES. 
A handsome Present 


seh "Pine Ten iy Malla revel 
AT AMERICA A CO 
and 3% Vesey St., New York. 
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Assets, . . A cers . - $119,243,744-47 
Liabilities, including Reserve 

on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 95,503,297.13 
Total Undivided senietan over 

4 per cent. Reserve, . ; $23,740,447.34 
Income, , ait Hm ‘ $35,036,683.24 
New Assurance written in 1890, 203,826,107.00 
Outstanding Assurance, 720,662,473.09 


The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


TH 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1891. 





in 1891 are unprecedented. 


The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is . 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “ Non- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


one year; 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 








factory proofs of death. 


Reasons why 


Sesiesion 
Cod Liver Oil should be 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natu- 
ral virtues by any process of refining, ner weakened by being made inte an emulsion with an equal 
quantity of water, glycerine, and chemicals that never should be taken except under the 






advice and guidance of a physician. 


Its taste and smell is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable—its administration is always followed 
by satisfactory results—it is more easily assimilated than other Oils—it is more nutritious than other Oils 
because of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity—this perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer 
qualities abounding in the stores—it is readily obtainable, all well-stocked Drug Stores have it—it is unques- 
| tlonably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 
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FOR 


CASH 


EASY 
PAYMENTS 


AND 


TORENT. 


Prenounced by Emineut Artists 


“THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORK. l 


BOSTON. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING mind LL CLOCKS, 


383 W aahingtes AY? 
eo” 2a State Sy Cc 


ton 
e, New York. 
cago. 





pel yo 
Sue te-o. Det 


Chicago; 51 and 53 8S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
} 0c sate AUG VEStLMONIAls, Misiied iree. Var Mats —ee attached stamped “Hartman,” 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 









serves. Tint’s S20, AGEN" Boston | NV 











Peter Moller’s 
Pure 


preferred 
“to all others. 


Kitchen Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE., AND BROADWAY, 
NEW | YORK. 


-_McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER QF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
AND 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
McComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only perfect walk shoes mats le. 
Suitable for City, Seaside, or Mountain. No ward- 
robe com it MoCOMBER’S Walking, House 
and Parlor Boots, Shoes and Sli 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free to unable to call. 


JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 16th Street. New York City. 





Devlin & Co.’s 


Excellence! 





Economy! 
Boys’ Clothing Sale. 


Boys’ & Children’s Suits, 
Reefers, Overcoats, 
Hats, Caps. 
Entirely 
stock, including 
everything needful for 
a boy’s outfit and at 
prices that will please 
the careful buyer. 
44 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE N. Y. 
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Established 1857. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 

Send for Lllustrated 
Catalogue. 


<—) The J. Wilkinson Ce., 
269-71 State St., 
Chicago. 


W. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
8i_ John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
M ANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Garden 
Engines, Pump ain 7] 
Fixtures, Iron "curbs, '¥ 
pseam, Street 


poe jorkaFounded in 1 
High aw: 

them S the Tniversal Ex- 

hibition at Paris, Fran pon in 

1867; Vienna, Austria, 

and Centennial Exhibition, 
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PRINTING PRESSES ‘AN D Bapeeeass. 
“St Slat ‘abinets, Dryin; 
~— Imposth ‘ables chases, Rules, Leads, ete. 


Ss wounse BER Ww New York. 

















TRAVEL, ‘RESORTS, ETC. 
Europe and the Holy Land. 


select rty_ sails Feb. 6, 1892, by N. G. Livd_s str. 
tm. — Excursions to tary. Send 
i ee ” Best ticketing faci ities. 
GAZE < SON 40 Broadway, 


seie Ageuts for New hewfikieh ‘Nile* w.de. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 
“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

speed, safety, om, equipment, track and 


efficient service it ft bast a: 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There s no better line on the American Continent. 
P. S. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, Ml. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIs has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than aeubies its former capacity. 

A im ~:~ Phawe a= placed in 
}~ new building, w and vi 


Dining-room. connecting with ‘ine old well- 
known “Taylor's 





estauran’ 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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